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ON UE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE, IN SCIENCE AND IN COMMON LIFPF. 


LaneuaGE is well regarded as a 
grand and powerful instrument, not 
only of social communication, but of 
forming, retaining, and reviving 
thoughts and feelings in an indivi- 
dual mind. Like every other great 
instrument that man makes for him- 
self, it is liable to perversion and 
abuse; and long experience may be 
necessary to obtain a perfect mas- 
tery of it. Just as a long period had 
to elapse ere water and steam-power, 
or the agency of lightning, could be 
completely controlled, or before even 
iron instruments could be skilfully 
handled; so words, while affording 
important aids to the human intel- 
lect, have for many ages set up in- 
extricable traps in the midst of its 
operations. 

It can be completely shewn that 
a real progress has been made by 
humanity in the use of the instru- 
ment of language; that the verbal 
difficulties of one age are escaped by 
a succeeding, and that the general 
march of philosophy is always ac- 
companied with an advancement in 
the art of conquering this class of 
obstructions and abuses. 

In this as in every other improve- 
ment, the effect is first produced on 
the superior minds of the race. 
There must have been a vast supe- 
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riority of verbal precision in Aris- 
totle, compared with the forgotten 
speculators who began the investiga- 
tion of physical laws ; the difference 
between Aristotle and the School- 
men is perceptibly great, and that 
between the schoolmen and New- 
ton, Pascal, and Hobbes, “ he that 
runs may read.” If the general mass 
of educated men were as well eman- 
cipated from the toils of language as 
these crowning giants of a gigantic 
century, it would be almost super- 
fluous to agitate the present subject. 
But the deep and subtle logic of the 
highest minds does not become com- 
mon ope and very soon; and al- 
though the best scientific men of our 
time are nearly above criticism in re- 
spect of language, there is still to be 
seen in the daily business of the world 
a considerable store of verbal abuses. 
These abuses act partly in the 
way of direct mischief, and partly as 
the accomplices and abettors of bad 
methods of thinking and reasoning. 
The obstructive powers of per- 
verted language have acted, and 
do still act, at two stages of the 
career of sound learning. Ist. In 
the discovery of new truths; and, 
2d. In their propagation and esta- 
blishment in the world, and applica- 
tions to practice. Both the origin- 
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ality of the few, and the docility of ble to be recalled by that agency 
the many, are weakened by the alone. In consequence of this fa- 
abuse of the great vehicle of truth.  cility, the intellect of man is kept 
Our illustrations of the present sub- under perpetual excitement—we are 
ject must therefore touch upon both always liable to the impressions of 
these cases, words, from speech, from books, and 
There is one general fact with re- from the strings formed in our own 
ference to the influence of language, memories; and these words bring 
that may be stated among our pre- forward the corresponding realities, 
liminary remarks; namely, that it whether we wish it or not. 
gives a stability and permanency to Now, it is obvious that this enor- 
all conceptions and doctrines that mous agency may be applied either 
have been once clothed in it, and to the best or worst of purposes; it 
tends, therefore, to the perpetuation may be used either to forward or to 
of error as well as truth: just as the obstruct our culture. It is as easy 
institutions of a people tend to main- _to bring together in our mind false 
tain the ideas on which they were associations as true. If any one chose 
originally founded, and obstruct both to bring up our image of “ gold,” 
the discovery and the reception of and our notion of a “ compound,” he 
new social principles. could as easily associate these as the 
In order to systematise the expo- two notions of “ gold” and a “sim- 
sition of the abuses of language, as__ ple substance,” and make us cling to 
well as to detect the sources ofabuse, a falsehood as strongly as to a truth. 
we shall enumerate those leading By a group of words falling on our 
properties of words to which they ear, a group of things or properties 
owe their great efficacy, whether for are evoked together into the view of 
good or for evil. our mind; and in this way our in- 
I. In the first place, words, by struction is carried on. By the in- 
their association with things, become _strumentality of words, therefore, 
the handles by which our notions of conjunctions of thought may be 
things can be revived at pleasure. made, that shall either be most true 
If I examine an orange I derive a and instructive, or most false and 
notion of it, resulting from its im- pernicious. By the help of words, 
pressions on different senses, and the preacher associates with the idea 
after some repetition this notion is of the Creator other ideas of wis- 
so fixed that I can maintain it when dom, justice, goodness, and mercy ; 
the original is withdrawn. And a but the same agency could bring 
great deal of the pleasure that Ire- about as firm a conjunction of very 
ceived from the actual presence of different predicates. 
the thing, I can still receive from Il. The second property of names 
this mere relic of it that my mind that constitutes their power as in- 
retains; and, therefore, I may be struments of thought and communi- 
gratified by the revival of this im- cation, is their being sensible signs, 
pression, without the recurrence of and as such, making a vivid impres- 
the original. Now, one of the most sion on our minds, and being easy to 
perfect methods of securing this re- retain or recall. 
turn of the picture is to attach to it A notion derived from an object 
a name, a certain sound, which, in of sense is more stable than an ab- 
consequence of being frequently con- _straction. If I am presented with a 
joined with it, can always command curious shell which I can see and 
its presence when desired. Every handle, its image remains far more 
thing that can occupy our minds is readily than if I am taught to form 
therefore connected with some name, a conception of atomic proportions, 
and by means of names one mancan_ or elective affinity, or duty, or 
muster into the view of another virtue, or emotion. All these ab- 
man as many conceptions as he _ stractions are exceedingly feeble and 
pleases, giving, at his discretion, plea- volatile compared with sensible im- 
sure or pain, exciting hopes or fears, pressions; if we attempt to keep 
desires and activities, affection or them in our minds in order to study 
dislike. Any thing we have ever them, we find it very difficult, and 
known or felt, and have at the same the moment we relax our attention 
time associated with language, is lia« they disappear. But if they are as- 
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sociated with a name, with a dis- 
tinct sound, or with a group of writ- 
ten characters, we have a better hold 
of them. Suppose, for instance, I am 
considering the nature of virtue; if I 
pronounced to myself the word once, 
or even faintly articulate it, it would 
leave such an impression, that, sup- 
posing my attention were diverted 
for a few minutes, the name would be 
found still to be unforgotten, whereas 
but for the name the idea itself might 
have totally disappeared. 

General propositions cannot be 
stored up in our minds without being 
first clothed in names. How diffi- 
cult, for instance, would it be to ac- 
_ in any shape the principle, 
that “action and reaction are equal 
and contrary,” if it were divested of 
its language; in no way could we 
hold it before our minds till it had 
made an impression, except by means 
of some actual instances of its work- 
ing on sensible bodies; and apart 
from language even this would not 
be very efficient. 

But this property of language is 
liable to the most tremendous abuse. 
From its being so much easier to 
string words together than to con- 
nect notions of things, especially 
such as are feeble and abstract, we 
are under a constant temptation to 
substitute names for realities, to 
catch up and utter terms by rote, 
instead of maintaining a stream of 
substantial thought. 

Every one who has taught science 
to boys, knows that if you give them 
a proposition neatly and shortly ex- 

ressed in words, they learn these by 
eart, and give themselves no fur- 
ther trouble, unless they are com- 
pelled by cross-examination to re- 
alise the conceptions. 

Whenever a set of truths have 
been completely established, and per- 
fectly expressed in accurate lan- 
guage, their tendency is to fade gra- 
dua ly in the vividness of their 
impression, till they disappear alto- 
gether from men’s minds. Nothing 
can prevent this but a system of 
teaching, in which the forms are 
perpetually varied, even supposing 
it should be for the worse. There 
is vast advantage in arriving at fixed 
and precise formulas, but there is 
also the danger of causing an utter 
stagnation of thought, which may 
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end in the virtual banishment of the 
cherished truths from the world. 

Hence periods of violent disputa- 
tion have often been preferable to 
universal agreement; but in order 
to maintain real, in contra-distinc- 
tion to verbal knowledge, it is not 
necessary that we should incur the 
evils of violent polemics ; it isenough 
that we perpetually exert ourselves 
in varying and extending the illus- 
tration and application of those doc- 
trines which have been completely 
established. Without some degree 
of activity and progress the faculties, 
whether of the individual or of the 
race, will certainly deteriorate ; and 
when no new truths are to be 
evolved, we must exert ourselves in 
clearing up, expounding, and extend- 
ing the old. 

iI. The third great property of 
language, by which it works both 
good and evil, may be stated thus :— 
Whenever we discover a likeness be- 
tween two different objects, we can 
indicate the fact at once, by using 
the same name to denote the two 
things. Such a name ceases to be a 
proper name, and becomes then a 
general name. Instead of pointing 
to one individual, it can be applied 
to any one of a number of indivi- 
duals, in virtue of their having some 
common property. 

Now, every time that a common 
property is detected in a number of 
things that were supposed to be com- 
pletely unlike, a real discovery is 
made, our cognition of nature has 
advanced a step. Thus, Newton’s 
most notable discovery was his find- 
ing that the force that draws un- 
supported bodies to the earth, is 
exactly the same as that which de- 
fiects the planets towards the sun. 
It was never dreamed before the 
seventeenth century that there was 
one point common to these two 
agencies; and the moment the dis- 
covery was made, men felt that an 
immense stride had been taken from 
the known to the unknown; that a 
set of phenomena, that had been the 
mystery of ages, were now plain 
and palpable from this grand identi- 
fication. In the same way an ana- 
logous insight into the mysterious 
depths of nature was obtained when 
Franklin discovered that the light- 
ning and thunder of the sky were 
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exactly the same in character as the 
discharge of an electrified Leyden 
jar. This being once proved, all the 
knowledge that had been obtained 
of the latter was instantaneously ex- 
tended to the former; and in one 
hour the obscurity of ages disap- 
peared like a cloud. 

Now, what is the easiest way of 
publishing to the world, and trans- 
mitting from generation to genera- 
tion, these great discoveries of identi- 
fication ? 

It is the use of the same term in 
speaking of each. In speaking of 
falling bodies, we say, they “ gravi- 
tate ;” so, in speaking of the moon 
and planets tending always to the 
earth and sun, we say, the mvon 
gravitates to the earth, Jupiter gravi- 
tates to the sun. In this way the 
multitude of men who hear the hea- 
vens talked about are made aware 
of the truth, without any formal 
enunciation. So the great discovery 
of Franklin is published and kept 
up by the daily language of news- 
paper paragraphs, which, in speaking 
of a thunder-storm, invariably bring 
the terms “electricity,” and “ elec- 
tric fluid,” into their descriptions. 

All generalisation and classifica- 
tion proceed on the detection of 
likeness among things. Now there 
are many things whose identity 
strikes every mind. No child needs 
to have its attention called to the si- 
milarity of two human beings, two 
horses, two books, or two burning 
candles. But there are thousands of 
things, having a real affinity of na- 
ture, that it takes a superior genius 
or favourable circumstances to dis- 
cover, and that must be distinctly 
pointed out ere the general world be 
aware of it. For instance, that the 
burning of coal and the rusting of 
iron are analogous, was a thing hard 
to be found out; but being found 
out, we are made to know it by the 
use of the common term “ oxidation.” 
That a portion of the atmosphere is 
the same as the water of rivers and 
springs, we are taught by hearing it 
called “watery vapour.” That the 
mental effort that produced Puradise 
Lost is analogous to that which pro- 
duced the “ Last Supper,” we are 
taught insensibly, by hearing the 
term “ imagination” applied to both. 

Ife that grows up in an enlight- 
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ened age, and who is exposed to its 
common talk, unavoidably comes to 
know what great discoveries have 
been made before his day, even al- 
though one sentence of express in- 
formation on this head has never 
been uttered in his presence. The 
mere use of general names, tells at 
once what things have been found 
to agree, and the hearer cannot ex- 
clude the knowledge from his mind. 

It is impossible to give an ade- 
quate representation of the vastness 
of this instrumentality, because we 
are not accustomed to analyse the 
sources from which our intellectual 
insight into the world is derived. 
And what concerns us most at pre- 
sent, is to advert to the abuses and 
the evils, rather than the good it 
causes. 

These gencral names can spread 
false generalisations as well as truc. 
In their implied assertion of identity 
among a number of different things, 
there may be the greatest mistakes 
and misapprehensions, which are, 
therefore, propagated with the same 
energy of usage as if it were other- 
wise. 

For instance, the terms “ theory,” 
“theoretical,” are applied to two 
things entirely different ; namely, a 
well-established general law as dis- 
tinct from an isolated fact, and an 
hypothesis or supposition that is so 
precarious and conjectural, that no 
reliance can be placed upon it. In 
consequence of this vicious identifi- 
cation, the minds of men are kept in 
complete confusion upon an import- 
ant idea, and the greatest injustice is 
often committed by transferring the 
odium of the latter application to 
the former. 

The great effect of identifying dif- 
ferent things, is to enable us to trans- 
fer all that we know about any one 
to all the others, so that a separate 
examination of these is unnecessary ; 
but if the imputed likeness does not 
hold, then our extension of proper- 
ties is irrelevant and inadmissible, 
and we have formed totally erroneous 
notions about the things in question. 

These three properties of language 
are the main trunks from which its 
powers of good and evil are derived ; 
and we shall now proceed to develo 
in more detail the tendencies to the 
side of evil that we have just indi- 
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cated; in other words, expose the 
abuses of language, and the impedi- 
ments they oppose to learning and 
truth. 

i. Language is apt to be an ob- 
stacle to our observation and study 
of realities. 

This obstruction may arise in a 
good many ways. 

If we have frequently heard a 
word used, we are ready to suppose 
that we know completely the thing 
corresponding to it, whether we have 
ew studied the thing or not. 
Thus we have repeatedly heard the 
word “explosion” used, and have, 
probably, on some few occasions seen 
the thing denoted, so that we can 
hear and use the word with pro- 
priety ; and we think that we have 
for this reason a perfect conception 
of the phenomenon. Of course if 
this is our belief, it would never oc- 
cur to us to use some good oppor- 
tunity of observing closely, and not- 
ing precisely, all the features of the 
thing; we are satisfied with a name, 
and a few vague notions hanging by 
it—of suddenness, of sound, of smoke, 
&c. Were it not for the name, the 
picture could not be held together 
without a far more vivid and careful 
glance than we ever bestow in such 
@ case. 

In like manner, the word “ expe- 
riment” is so familiar, that most 
people believe that they have nothing 
to learn about the thing that it de- 
notes. But if we understood how 
imperfect our conception of it gene- 
rally is, all the while that we may 
seem to use the word intelligibly, we 
should be most anxious to inspect 
any actual instance brought before 
us, to ascertain in a vivid way the 
things that it included and ex- 
cluded. 

But there is nothing in which we 
are more content to put up with 
flimsy conceptions than in our ideas 
of human character and conduct, in- 
dividual or social. The merest youth, 
who happens to have read a few 
histories and fictions, and to have 
heard the talk of his elders about 
human affairs, believes that such 
terms as virtue, goodness, nobleness, 
decision, judgment, esteem, talent, 
baseness, pride, majesty, honour, are 
associated in his mind with bond fide 
conceptions, and that in this respect 
he does not differ from men of nature 
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age. This conviction is grounded on 
the ability so far to distinguish them 
as not grossly to substitute one for 
another in speech. With this very 
feeble attainment, indicating the poor- 
est possible conceptions of the real 
things, we are very apt to be satisfied, 
instead of making a searching ex- 
amination of every actual case within 
reach. 

As a language becomes more plen- 
tiful in terms, and as an individual 
acquires more fluency in their use, 
the neglect of real studies increases, 
followed by corresponding meagre- 
ness in the conceptions attached to 
words. 

Old men—far-travelled men—men 
deeply involved in the business of 
life, the dwellers in large cities and 
wide social circles—men taking an 
observant interest in Nature and Hu- 
manity—men who have seen many 
vicissitudes, either in their own lot or 
in the fortunes of societies—impres- 
sible men, and those of large powers 
generally, can use all the common 
terms of our language with far deeper 
accompanying impressions than the 
man of equal fluency of speech and 
equal readiness of understanding, but 
deficient in the wide experience of 
realities. And yet the latter will be 
apt to believe himself very little dif- 
ferent from these others. 

A sonorous name is always more 
easy to command than a difficult or 
naturally feeble idea. Weare, there- 
fore, more disposed to amuse our- 
selves with articulating the name 
than to grapple with thething. The 
not improper use of the name main- 
tains the show of knowledge, and at 
this point human indolence rests. 

The detection of shallow concep- 
tions is made when an opportunity 
occurs of making a nice distinction 
between things. In this case, the 
true use of the names shews the pos- 
sessor of the true and complete 
notions. 

2. In the second place, we shall 
allude to the abuse of language by 
what is called ambiguous terms; that 
is, terms that, instead of suggesting 


_ one distinct conception, may bring in 


two or three, and make it impossible 
to know which is meant. 

The right use of language requires 
not only that we should have a name 
for every thing that we have occa- 
sion to think of, but that the same 
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name should not be applied to a 
number of wholly different things. 

It is far from easy to attain this 
perfection. The invention and con- 
struction of so extensive and com- 
plicated a machine as language has 
been one of the most arduous occu- 
oe of humanity, and could not 

2 expected to fulfil such a condition 
as this for a very long time. In so 
far, however, as this condition is not 
complied with, we are liable to per- 

2tual impediment in all our intel- 

ual operations. 

The principal artifice by which we 
can furnish a distinct name to every 
nameable thing is well known to be 
the use of generic, specific, and dif- 
ferential names; that is, to have a 
single name for every group of ana- 
logous things, and particular terms 
for pointing out the individuals by 
their differences: as when we say, 
red rose, white rose, moss-rose, to 
denote three different individuals of 
an allied group. 

Now it is only to things that have 
become the subjects of the more 
exact sciences that this great device 
has been completely adapted,—to the 
things treated of in mathematics, to 
physics, to chemistry, to the different 
branches of natural history. The 
organic states of living beings are 
very far from being distinctly named 
at this hour,—states of disease, for 
instance, the feelings and mixtures of 
feeling arising from the wide circle of 
mental influences, —tastes, smells, 
pains, joys, desires, loves, aspirations, 
hopes, dislikes, esteems, opinions, be- 
liefs. So in like manner with varie- 
ties of character and conduct, whe- 
ther of individuals or societies. Here 
we have an immense range of things 
about which we think and talk, but 
which are not as yet unequivocally 
named. 

We shall now take some examples. 
The word “force” was at one time 
used for two very distinct effects of a 
moving body,—the instantaneous ef- 
fect of a moving mass, and the com- 
bined effect of a succession of masses. 
In the first case, its measure is as the 
velocity simply; in the second, it is 
as the square of the velocity. The 
consequence of this ambiguity was a 
long, fierce discussion upon the true 
measure of force; some contending 
that it was as the velocity, and others 
as the square, and there being in 
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reality no difference of opinion among 
the disputants. The ambiguous term 
caused all the evil. 

The word “right” has an unfor- 
tunate ambiguity, productive of great 
confusion. It may mean either what 
I can do morally, ox what I can do 
legally; in the one case it being an 
adjective, and in the other a sub- 
stantive. The impossibility of enact- 
ing perfect virtue by law keeps up 
this distinction ; and it would be well 
if it were kept up in language, either 
by having separate words, or by the 
use of the qualifying terms. 

The word “good,” as applied to 
character, has a latitude that prevents 
the communication of a distinct idea, 
unless some qualification is added. 
“He is a good man,” may imply 
either very little or very great praise ; 
for it may mean well-disposed and 
inoffensive, and nothing more; or it 
may mean full of active goodness, 
“abounding in every good work.” 
Accurate speaking demands that 
something should be said to indicate 
which is intended. 

The term “ necessity ” has the con- 
sequences of its ambiguity written in 
the history of the world; and even 
the attempts to remove it by specific 
terms, such as “ physical,” “ mathe- 
matical,” “moral,” have not sufficed 
to cure the evils. What is called 
“ the free-will controversy,” need not 
have gone on so long, had language 
been better used. 

“* Necessity” is a thing of many 
degrees. ‘There are some things that 
happen so invariably under every 
set of circumstances, that we can 
scarcely form a conception of their 
falling out otherwise than they do. 
Such are mathematical truths, as 
that no two things can occupy the 
same space; and the doctrine that 
every effect must have a cause. We 
attribute to these the highest possible 
certainty, and, therefore, the highest 
necessity. 

But when we say that “ the active 
good man must of necessity act vir- 
tuously,” the certainty or necessity is 
far from having the same intensity. 
It arises not from the invariable con- 
junction of the two things, but from 
their very frequent conjunction; and 
we can easily conceive the thing to 
fall out otherwise. It is, therefore, a 
great obstruction to all clear under- 
standing of such a question as “ free- 
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will,” that the same term should 
apply to things so different. 

Archbishop Whately has pointed 
out a class of terms, whose varieties 
from the same root are very unlike in 
signification, giving room for con- 
fusion and false inferences. ‘Thus 
* project” and “ projector,” the for- 
mer applied in a good sense, and the 
latter very frequently in a bad sense ; 
so “presume” and “ presumption,” 
“art” and “artful,” “design” and 
“ designing.” 

The ambiguity of the words “same” 
and “identity” has been often com- 
mented on, since the time that it was 
discovered to have been the great 
cause of innumerable fruitless con- 
troversies ; as, for instance, that of 
“ personal identity.” 

The reasoning of Hume on the 
subject of miracles was shewn by 
Campbell to rest upon a double 
meaning of the term “ experience.” 
This ambiguity remains to the pre- 
sent hour, for the word may mean 
either what has come under the view 
of an individual himself, or what has 
come under the view of others whose 
testimony he receives. The same 
ambiguity attaches to the word 
“know ;” hence it frequently needs 
to be qualified by the terms “ per- 
sonally,” or “on good authority,” 
according as the one or the other 
meaning is intended. 

Coleridge, and the German philo- 
sophers = he follows, give to the 
word “reason” a sense so utterly 
different from its old acceptation, 
that more than ordinary difficulty is 
experienced in mastering their con- 
ception. We use the term to signify 
the faculty of inferring conclusions 
from premises, and also of furnishing 
the premises themselves; in other 
words, the faculty for performing the 
operations of deduction and induc- 
tion, by which we either discover 
truths, or bring them into applica- 
tion. Now if we attempt to com- 
orehend what these philosophers mean 

y it, we are perpetually obstructed 
by the presence of this notion; so 
that granting that they have in their 
view a real and distinct conception, 
they set a stumblingblock in the 
path of the learner by thus attaching 
it to a term pre-oceupied with a to- 
tally different sense. If they were 
to use constantly some such phrase as 
“spiritual faculty” to denote the 
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general assemblage of our conceptions 
and convictions of God, duty, good- 
ness, love, beauty, we should not only 
be able to discover and retain what 
they mean, but we should have a 
conception of'a portion of the human 
constitution, which it is often neces- 
sary to think of separately from its 
other elements. 

3. The next class of abuses which 
we shall notice is the abuse of meta- 
phorical language. 

When we seek to convey a clear or 
vivid notion of a thing by presenting 
another thing like it, selected from a 
more conceivable or palpable order 
of phenomena, we are said to use a 
metaphor. ‘Thus when we speak of 
the key to a difficult subject, the 
Joundations of a state, a torrent of 
indignation, we use metaphors. 

When we expound an obscure no- 
tion to a person, by stating some 
exact instance or parallel which he 
may happen to know, we use not 
metaphors but examples, which can- 
not mislead. Thus if I were to illus- 
trate the animal action of blowing 
air from the lungs through the 
mouth by citing a bellows, I should 
be using not a metaphor but an 
example, or parallel, or a case in 
point. 

The great characteristic of meta- 
phorical similarity is its being accom- 
panied with substantial diversity. 
When I speak of impressing a thing 
on my mind, I identify two ope- 
rations that have a certain similarity, 
but at the same time a fundamental 
diversity ; the one being an action on 
solid matter, the other on mind. 

The great abuse of this meta- 
phorical license lies in carrying out 
the similarity into identity, and 
ascribing a common character and 
origin to things entirely distinct. 
Thus, from the abuse of the last- 
mentioned metaphor it has been as- 
serted that the intellectual pheno- 
mena are so many actual stamps upon 
the substance of the brain, like those 
of seals upon wax. 

By a metaphor taken from the eye, 
we represent the mind as seeing 
images when it is engaged in thinking. 
But the comparison has been stretched 
so far as to declare all our concep- 
tions of all our senses to be actual 
pictures, like those of the camera 
obseura, treasured up in the brain. 
This is the famous theory of ideas, 
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, that has reigned for so many ages in 
the metaphysical world, and has also 
been taken for granted by the ma- 
jority of the physical philosophers, 
as we find by their attempts to dis- 
cover by what means the inverted 
image of the retina of the eye can be 
rendered erect on going inwards to 
appear before the supposed second 
eye of the mind. Although Dr. 
Reid exposed the futility of this at- 
tempt when he demolished the meta- 
physical theory of ideas, it has not 
yet been entirely abandoned. 

Metaphors are like the blandish- 
ments of a false woman; by them 
many strong minds in every age have 
been overcome. 

Liebnitz, in his hypothesis of pre- 
established harmony, shews, for the 
first time in history, a mind able to 
look at mental phenomena apart 
from the medium of delusive meta- 
phors. 

We very often find civil society 
illustrated by comparison with a 
Family. Hence men have often 
stretched the comparison so far, as to 
prop up a despotic system of govern- 
ment, and defend the forced imposi- 
tion of the religious creed of the 
ruler upon the whole community. 
The like vicious use has been made 
of another metaphor of opposite ten- 
dency, namely, that governors are the 
servants of the people; which has 
been extended to infer that the peo- 
ple should dictate to their magistrates, 
as a master does to his servants. 

On the revival of mechanical phi- 
losophy in modern times, the most 
extraordinary abuses of metaphors 
were perpetrated in the attempts to 
explain the causes of things. Thus 
acids were assumed to consist of sharp 
particles. To this day there is a 
belief that strong drink is a cause of 
bodily strength. 

The Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is a plain instance of set- 
tirg up falsehood, by stretching a 
metaphor into a literal expression. 

Metaphors are a most mischievous 
way of speaking, when it is left 
wholly unsettled how far the paral- 
lelism is to hold. Thus, when our 
general body of laws and institutions, 
technically called the constitution of 
the country, is compared to an old 
building, which one man is to im- 
prove by cutting away excrescences, 
and another by preserving it unim- 
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paired, it is clear that no information 
is communicated to our minds. 

Upon the metaphorical descriptions 
given of man’s future state, there has 
been often raised an entire and literal 
hypothesis of the exact manner of 
human existence in that state. 

The metaphorical language of the 
Apostle Paul has, in many cases, 
been racked into misconceptions and 
heresies. 

4. The next class of impediments 
are those arising from the abuse of 
general names. 

We have already explained that a 
general name is a name applied to a 
great many objects, on account of 
some similarity that pervades them, 
or some property common to all. 

Now as the use of such names is 
a perpetual assertion of similarity, 
we are necessarily led into error when 
this similarity is only imagined. 
And this kind of assertion is so co- 
vert and concealed, that we never 
think of suspecting it. None but a 
professed sceptic, or a person whose 
suspicion has been aroused, can resist 
this mode of insinuating declarations 
of the likeness of things. For in- 
stance, if we hear the term vapour 
applied to the steam or gas of water, 
to the visible cloud formed from it, 
to gaseous alcohol and mercury, we 
naturally believe that there is some- 
thing in which all these agree. Now 
the truth is, they do not all agree in 
any one specific thing. The visible 
cloud, which is asserted to have a 
state analogous to that of the others, 
namely, the third, or gaseous, or 
elastic state of matter, has really left 
it, and virtually assumed the liquid 
character. 

To discover and define general 
properties under every kind of con- 
junction with other properties, is 
one great function of the philosopher. 
To lay down, for instance, the com- 
mon property or defining mark of a 
conic section, of a quadratic equation, 
of elasticity, of fluidity, of electricity, 
of vitality, of intellect, of will, of 
government, of social order, has in 
each case cost the discoverers both 
genius and toil, and in several has 
been but very recently effected. 
Now in such attempts the philoso- 


ae has been preceded by the popu- 
ar genius, which has traced what it 
thought resemblances, and indicated 


them by its general names. These 
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names mislead the scientific inquirer, 
who takes for granted that the usage of 
the name is well founded, and who, 
therefore, makes his search for the 
common property thus indicated. 
Of this perfect faith in popular gene- 
ralisations, we have many instances 
in the philosophising of the ancients. 
Thus we find them reasoning from 
the Good, the Beautiful, the Perfect, 
as if these terms implied some one 
steady notion that could be found 
out and assigned. Now, in the usage 
of this hour, there could not be 
pointed out three terms more charac- 
terised by the looseness of the popular 
genius than these ; and yet they have, 
within the last half century, imposed 
upon our superior minds. It is only 
in our own day that philosophers 
have abandoned the belief that there 
is one grand common property per- 
vading all objects, to which the popu- 
lar mind affixes the term “ beautiful.” 
We are just beginning to see that, in 
the use of words and the generalis- 
ation of things, the careful inquirer 
should control the mob, and not the 
mob the inquirer. 

These popular notions that mislead 
the philosopher are characterised by 
Bacon as temere et inequaliter a rebus 
abstract ; and he gives a good ex- 
ample in the idea of h umidum, or wet, 
whose application spreads so widely 
from one thing to another, till, as he 
remarks, you might apply it to a 
flame, to the air, to fine dust, or to 
glass. Now if men, in first attempt- 
ing to fix upon the common pro- 
perties of things, could have flung 
aside these snares and preoccupations, 
—these idola with which the popular 
tongue has infested them, — their 
career of sound generalisation would 
not have been so slow and dreary. 

It was supposed, even by Bacon 
himself, that the nature of heat could 
be ascertained by mustering all hot 
bodies, that is, all that popular usage 
had identified on this head; but one 
may safely say, that by such an at- 
tempt a man could only sink deeper 
into confusion and chaotic concep- 
tions. The flame ofa candle, brandy, 
nitric acid, and cayenne pepper, are 
all identified by the use of this word. 

But it is not only the popular 
mind that misleads us by its general 
language ; the ill-formed generalis- 
ations of philosophers mislead their 
successors and disciples. When a 
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series of scientific cultivators have 
used a term, we believe that it is 
strictly and properly used, that 
its application can never confound 
things that are distinct. Hence we 
should be apt to suppose that the 
term “ natural,” which is one of the 
commonest predicates with philoso- 
phers of all times, should have had 
one sole, single, well-defined general 
idea; that our tendency to implicit 
faith should not mislead us in such a 
well-handled case. We should, how- 
ever, be sadly mistaken here. ‘“ Na- 
tural” is a name for the vaguest con- 
ception in all the ancient philosophy ; 
it is a word that covers a multitude 
of confused notions. And even now 
it can be rectified only by shewing 
that it is applied indiscriminately to 
several distinct notions, which ought 
to receive separate names. 

The words “ material” and “ im- 
material,” which are prima facie the 
titles of good generalisations, in re- 
ality cover very fluctuating notions. 
And for eight centuries have these 
words been actively employed in the 
discussions and controversies upon 
man’s most vital interests and con- 
cerns, without even the suspicion that 
the words, which bore clearness on 
their face, had confusion in the core. 
The regions of the material and the 
spiritual can never be defined, till we 
push aside words and look at the 
actual things or substances that the 
world presents to us. How fatal, 
therefore, the agency that thus 
thwarts our endeavours to command 
the very primary conceptions of the 
universe ! 

The best methods of fixing the 
bounds of the “ material” would 
be to refer it to all that immedi- 
ately affects the senses, including 
solid, liquid, and gaseous substances ; 
and also the fourth element, the 
ether, whose activity gives us light 
and heat, and regulates the forms, 
states, and affinities of tangible mat- 
ter. Conception, thought, emotion, 
conscience, sympathy, will, cannot 
be reduced to these, even by the 
materialist, unless he is also an 
abuser of language; for supposing 
these to be properties of organic 
matter, they would still be a unique 
set of properties that must be dis- 
tinguished broadly from colour, hard- 
ness, or weight ; and they would de- 
mand a separate name. They would 
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at least require to be called the 
“ spiritual,” in contrast to the “ sen- 
sual” qualities of material sub- 
stances. 

The terms “ belief” and “ faith” 
make a striking example of the evils 
that are incurred by supposing that 
general terms, long in use, are con- 
nected with distinct general ideas. 
We have seen churches rent asunder 
because this idea of faith was so 
vague that it could not be settled 
from usage whether the state of mind 
implied by it belonged to the intel- 
lectual, or to the active and emotional 
regions of human nature, The cor- 
rect thinker must, in a case like this, 
defy the most respectable usage, and 
set the example of restriction and 
rectification. 

The vaguest conceptions are 
grounded upon some reality, and 
this reality it is our business to fix 
upon, by an effort of sound general- 
isation. We can then take hold of 
the name that seems to be nearest 
the true notion, and attach the word 
and thing by a permanent bond, and 
forbid all deviations from this con- 
junction, Thus, it ought to be a 
settled point, that faith or beliefis a 
phenomenon, not of intellect but ef 
the active and emotional nature, al- 
though it is always accompanied by 
some intellectual perceptions; and 
the terms should be prohibited from 
wandering out of this case into mat- 
ters of pure intellect, on which none 
of the recognised properties of faith 
can possibly hang: such as its lead- 
ing man to act and to resist action, 
to fight and overcome opposition of 
all kinds. 

The term “ passion” is not expres- 
sive of any one clear gencral idea. 
So it is with “capacity,” “ virtue,” 
“wit,” “moral,” and many other 
terms of mind and character. 

We must, therefore, brace our- 
selves up to a constant frame of sus- 
picion of all popular generalisations, 
and the insinuations of similarity 
made by the common use of general 
names. In our day, the long painful 
experience of the past has taught this 
to the cultivators of most subjects. 
It is chiefly in the study of the doc- 
trines of mind and society that this 
incubus still rests obstructively on 
the human iatellect. 


5. Im the fifth place, language 


tends to induce a belief in the inde- 
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pendent and separate existence of 
whatever has a separate name. The 
use of the name “life” leads us to 
suppose that there is a real, distinct 
existence, separate from all the other 
properties of living beings. We im- 
agine, therefore, that a vegetable or 
animal may, as it were, be first fitted 
up and prepared in composition and 
structure, and then receive this prin- 
ciple of life as a house receives the 
destined inmate. So we believe in a 
separate element of heat, of gravita- 
tion, and we suppose these to exist 
whether there be matter or not. 

We are apt to believe in a sort of 
abstract existence of “truth,” apart 
from the mass of true propositions 
which express the order and events 
of the universe. 

Mathematicians often bring out 
expressions of what they call im- 

ossible or imaginary quantities, but 
it is hard for us to look at these and 
not believe that there is something 
corresponding to them. Our whole 
nature goes to suppose that there 
must be a thing, if there be a symbol 
or mark. 

The Greeks were so far misled by 
this snare of language, that they set 
up, as a part of their philosophy, the 
existence of pure abstractions in 
separation from objects. Hence what 
was called realism, which asserted, 
that whatever the human mind could 
think or speak of separately had a 
real separate existence, and was given 
forth, as it were from a store, in 
order to form concrete combinations. 
Thus there is such a thing as “ red- 
ness,” even though inhering in no 
red thing; such a thing as a circle, 
without a material substratum; such 
a thing as goodness, where there is no 
being ; such a thing as beauty, where 
there is no beautiful object. 

This realism was undisputed in 
philosophy till the eleventh century 
of our era. The age of the school- 
men however, was the age of dialec- 
ties and logic, when men’s minds were 
turned to the study of their instru- 
ment of thought, its powers and its 
weakness ; and an immense alteration 
in their views of things was the con- 
sequence. The free-thinkers of the 
middle age broke some of the tram- 
mels of language, as well as of old 
tradition and church authority. 

The Canon Roselin of Compiegne 
(a man who questioned the doetrime 
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of the Trinity) taught also, in a bold 
strain, that “ The virtuous man is a 
reality ; virtue is a sound.” 

The personification of abstractions 
had entered into poetry and religion ; 
men had, in all ages, sung and wor- 
shipped the Good, the Holy, the 
Beautiful, the Wise, and the True; 
they had believed that although mat- 
ter and soul, man, angel, and God 
passed out of existence, these lofty 
attributes could remain; and they 
were, therefore, startled and shocked 
at such an announcement. Accord- 
ingly, we find pious writers com- 
plaining “ of these heretical dialec- 
ticians, who make essential substances 
consist in words ouly; who conceive 
no colour but in a body, or wisdom 
but in a soul.” A fierce contest was 
maintained for several centuries be- 
tween the “ Realists,” the supporters 
of the old doctrine, and the “ Nomi- 
nalists,” as the followers of the 
innovation were denominated, and 
whose views, more guardedly expres- 
sed than by them, now prevail in the 
world. 

We cannot but regard this scho- 
lastic controversy as a great logical 
crisis, through which the scientific 
world had to pass in extricating itself 
from one of the forms of the despot- 
ism of language. The accomplish- 
ment of this intellectual revolution is 
now enjoyed by us to the full; and 
although westill speak of “ existence,” 
of the “sphere,” of “ government,” 
and believe these abstractions to be 
conceivable apart from actual things 
“existing,” “ round,” or “ governing,” 
yet we are free from the pernicious 
effects of supposing them independent 
realities. 

6. A sixth abuse of language is its 
leading us to confound verbal with 
reul propositions. 

_ Areal proposition gives us some 
information about the properties of 
things. A verbul proposition, while 
appearing in the same form, merely 
declares the meaning of words, or 
couples together a name and a thing. 
Thus, “ magnets have two opposite 
poles,’ is a real proposition, for it 
teaches us that two distinct properties 
are associated together, so that where 
we see one, we can infer the other. 
It is, in fact, a medium of reasoning 
or inference. But “the magnet at- 


tracts iron,” is a verbal proposition 
in disguise ; for what we understand 
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by a magnet, is a body that attracts 
iron; this is the property which de- 
fines the word, and the assertion 
should be placed in the form of a 
definition, thus: Def.— There are 
certain bodies which have the power 
of attracting iron, these bodies are 
called “ magnets.” A definition or 
verbal proposition merely points out 
the existence of some thing, or pro- 
perty of a thing, and gives it a name ; 
a real proposition couples this pro- 
perty with some second property, 
so as to give us a law of nature, 
or declare what things it has pleased 
the Creator to associate, either by 
causation or conjunction: as in the 
instance given, where the property 
of attracting iron is said to be al- 
ways accompanied with the pro- 
perty of polarity, or the residence of 
the power in two separate points of 
opposite character. 

Now we are often deceived by as- 
sertions that seem to be real, but are 
only verbal. And nothing is more 
frequently remarked than the verbal 
character of differences and disputes. 

The perfect economy of language 
would require that every individual 
should have precisely the same con- 
ception attached to the same word. 
If this were the case, men would 
never differ except where there was 
a bond fide difference of notion or 
opinion ; as when one man maintains 
that Columbus was the first Eu- 
ropean discoverer of America, and 
another that he was not; or when 
one asserts that our moral sense is a 
simple and original faculty, and an- 
other that it is compound and de- 
rived. But besides these real differ- 
ences there are thousands of differ- 
ences, owing entirely to language. 
Thus, “ was Napoleon a great man ?” 
may be answered differently by two 
people, substantially at one, because 
goodness and purity of aim are part 
of one’s notion of greatness, and the 
other may call any powerful mani- 
festation of human character great- 
ness. 

Moral and theological disputes 
have in all time been aggravated by 
verbal disagreement. But we have 
now such a pitch of logical develope- 
ment, that we are aware of the ex- 
istence of this source of apparent dis- 
agreement ; and every intelligent 
man is in the habit of asking a de- 
finition of terms before entering on 
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a comparison of opinion on any de- 
batable subject. We owe to the 
scholastic epoch this great improve- 
ment, as well as the extinction of 
Realism. 

The seventeenth century produced 
one work which, perhaps, more than 
any other, impressed upon men the 
necessity of looking to their terms 
before proceeding with controversy ; 
T allude to the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal. “There are. two things in 
this phrase, sufficient grace—a sound, 
iad is mere wind, and a thing 
signified, which is real and ef- 
fective.” Such is the vivid manner 
in which Pascal felt the distinction 
between name and thing; and the 
whole book is a perpetual enforce- 
ment of it. Since Pascal’s time all 
our great minds have been fully 
armed by this view against verbal 
disputes, and, in consequence, the 
number of these has greatly de- 
creased in the last two centuries, 
but among the weak and unculti- 
vated they still remain. 

7. In the seventh place, language 
does harm by prolonging the ex- 
istence of artificial, fictitious, and 
false conceptions; that is, after such 
conceptions have been disproved and 
superseded, they still possess an in- 
fluence from their names continuing 
to occur in books, and in the con- 
versation and recollections of men. 
Thus the words “ ghosts” and “ spi- 
rits” maintain in men's minds the 
notions of pale, aérial figures, or 
shades, which may float over the 
world, and present themselves to the 
view of terrestrial beings. Disbe- 
lieving as we do the existence of such 
beings, we have the conceptions of 
them kept up by the continual 
usage of the words, and there are 
times when the thought of them is 
not free of dread. 

There are many of the fictitious 
conceptions of old times that do no 
harm now, because faith in them is en- 
tirely atanend. They may be said to 
be legitimate materials of imagination, 
and useful for ornaments and illus- 
trations. But there is always a long 
interval between the disproof of a 
notion and its being dethroned from 
its logical authority over the minds 
of men. And this slowness is partly 
owing to the perpetual recurrence of 
the name, in company with the names 
of those sounder notions with which 
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it had formerly a legitimate alli- 
ance. 

Under the light of Christianity we 
are infected with many heathen no- 
tions, which have come down to us 
with language. Thus the “Fate” 
of the Greek theology has been often 
a prevalent conception with those 
even who have been fully instructed 
in “ Providence.” The same may be 
said of “ Chance” and “ Destiny.” 

The old notion of the “ vital prin- 
ciple” of physiologists occurs at this 
hour to encumber our attempts at a 
true construction of the laws and 
structure of living beings. 

The political term “ equality,” 
whose currency dates from the latter 
half of the last century, will long be 
an obstruction to the establishment 
of the great idea of reciprocity, im- 
plying superiors and inferiors each 
working for the other; which may 
be said to be the social idea ofall the 
wisest of men. So the extensive 
prevalence of the term “rights” 
tends powerfully to keep in men’s 
minds the selfish element of their 
position, to the exclusion of the far 
more important notion of “ duties,” 
or the generous element. 

Proverbial expressions that have 
only an imperfect truth in them are 
a great obstruction to more perfect 
principles. Men brandish them with 
such ease and facility that they can- 
not easily be induced to give them 
up. ‘Thus, “ truth lies in the middle” 
expresses, in a rough way, a certain 
amount of truth ; and being once in 
circulation, it continues to rule the 
actions of men in spite of the many 
demonstrations of its frequent inac- 
curacy. 

There is no obstruction more fatal 
to progress than a bad way of stating 
or putting the questions which think- 
ing men are employed in exploring. 
We sometimes take a point of view 
so eccentric that we can never see the 
true aspect of the thing we are ex- 
amining; and very often this er- 
roneous view comes to us in the 
verbal forms of our predecessors. 

Thus the great problem of the 
universe was represented by the 
early Greek Se under an 
inquiry into the origin or prime ele- 
ment of all things ; and their suc- 
cessors, in using their right of inde- 
pendent judgment, only gave differ- 
ent answers to the question. They 
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did not carry their freedom of thought 
so far as to renounce the problem 
itself, and state for themselves the 
proper scope of scientific inquiries. 
The grand imposing generalities im- 
plied under the terms “ elements,” 
* principles,” —“ elementa,” “ agxai,” 
prepossessed the minds of many ge- 
nerations, and are only in recent 
times disregarded. 

The fictitious conceptions couched 
under the terms “ perfect,” “ perfec- 
tion,” have had a most disastrous en- 
durance prolonged by the currency 
of the names. The attachment of 
this notion to “circles” and to the 
heavenly motions retarded the dis- 
covery of the true path of the 
planets; and even Kepler himself 
was so influenced by it, that he 
struggled long ere he would depart 
from a circular combination in re- 
presenting the phenomenon. And 
at this day the idea of “ perfection,” 
as applied to many things, such as 
“ character,” “ virtue,” “ happiness,” 
“ constitutions,” is entirely fictitious. 

A similar criticism may be made 
upon the “absolute,” a phrase of me- 
taphysics, embodying a notion en- 
tirely fictitious, whether we regard 
it as a thing known ora thing sought 
after. Copernicus gave the first 
great blow to this chimerical pursuit, 
when he proved the motion of the 
earth, and established the relutive 
character of the literal foundations 
on which we stand. But the fre- 
quent recurrence of the term renders 
the minds of men still disposed to be- 
lieve in the reality of the notion. 
It is necessary in such cases not 
merely to instil sound views of 
things, but to carry on a war against 
terms; as Galileo denounced the 
phraseology of Aristotle (‘“ genera- 
tion,” “corruption,” &c.); as Des- 
cartes exploded “occult qualities ;” 
as chemists banished “ phlogiston” 
from the articulation of mankind. 

It is well known how effectively 
falsehoods and calumnies can be 
maintained in the world, even in the 
face of refutation, by means of epi- 
thets and short, pithy, euphonious 
phrases, easy to utter, agreeable to 
the ear, and apt to be remembered. 
Hence the power of all the forms of 
Tie wrieowra, nicknames, watch- 
words, party cries, venerable maxims, 
antithetical sayings, authoritative ut- 
terances. 
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Conceptions disproved and dis- 
countenanced, but still floating on 
the sea of language, are part of the 
resources of these who have an in- 
terest in upholding bad causes, and 
opposing the début of dmeliorating 
and enlightened doctrines. It was 
to no purpose that Christ repudiated 
temporal sovereignty ; he was sacri- 
ficed by the cry of “ No king but 
Cesar !” 

Language is an immense accumu- 
lation of the intellectual products of 
all ages. Every class of conceptions 
that ever prevailed in the world had 
their appropriate terms, but these 
terms, instead of vanishing with the 
ideas, have often been retained, and 
used to clothe succeeding thoughts. 
In their new application, they are 
apt to bring in more of their original 
burden than is required, and hence 
they impair the purity of our con- 
ceptions. It is impossible altogether 
to remedy this; just as it is impos- 
sible for a nation a thousand years 
old to make its laws and institutions 
exactly what they might be made 
had it the power of setting them up 
on pure first principles. Language 
is like our common and statute law, 
the debris of ancient beliefs and prac- 
tices, out of which we must construct 
the vesture and embodiment of pre- 
sent opinions. The consequence of 
this necessity is, that we are often 
subjected to the revival of exploded 
doctrines, at the instance of eccentric 
men, whose constitutions happen to 
be more adapted to some antique 
phase of society than to our present 
condition. 

The most gratifying idea that has 
been presented to usin the course of 
this paper, is the gradual triumph of 
the human mind over the snares and 
impediments created by the use of 
speech. We have had to pass from 
the confusion in which it enwrapped 
the greatest Greek minds to the me- 
morable prologue to modern emanci- 
pation exhibited in the scholastic no- 
minalism, and thence to the glorious 
seventeenth century, in which a 
complete victory over it was gained 
by the exalted few. We cannot look 
into the Optics of Newton without 
seeing how strongly he felt the ne- 
cessity of putting words completely 
aside, and laying before his mind the 
exact thing or phenomenon with 
which he had to do. He never once 
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a the terms in which a thing 
a to be expressed to dictate 
im its real nature or cause. Thus 
he was the first to interpret the term 
“attraction” to mean the simple 
phenomenon of one body or particle 
moving towards another, to the re- 
pudiation of the idea of “drawing” 
by an inherent energy and inter- 
mediate bond. 

Although we must ascribe this 
grand improvement to the example 
and the initiative of powerful minds, 
each gaining a step for itself, and dis- 
playing its improved practice to the 
world, we ought not to forget the 
labours of that class of theorists 
called Logicians, whose province it is 
to guard men against every kind of 
intellectual error into which they 
may fall. Bacon's exposure of the 
trammels of language, in the first 
book of the Novum Organum, is most 
impressive, and has told effectively 
upon all succeeding thinkers. The 
writings of Hobbes, Locke, and 
the Scotch metaphysicians, have 
abounded in similar lessons. And 
our own day has produced works of 
systematic logic, where the subject 
is treated on the most comprehensive 
principles, and in which any man 
may have his mind almost invincibly 
fortified against every danger arising 
from speech. We allude to the writ- 
ings of Whately, Whewell, and John 
Mill, and to one or two works of the 
same high order produced on the 
Continent. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Hobbes could maintain the pa- 
radox, that had he read as much as 
most men he would have been as 
ignorant. The bovks of his day 
abounded in obstructive conceptions, 
methods, and phraseology, and in 
many things seta man as far wrong 
as right. But no one can say this of 
the best and most scientific w ritings 
of the present time. 

We have had occasion to remark, 
that verbal obstruction naturally dis- 
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appears from the simpler sciences, 
while it still adheres to the more 
complicated—from the physical be- 
fore the metaphysical. In psycho- 
logy, political economy, politics, and 
jurisprudence, the evil still remains. 
But it must be said, to the honour of 
Jeremy Bentham, that he has done 
more than any other man that ever 
lived to introduce an accurate system 
of handling some of these subjects, 
and to help men to clear away the 
venerable cobwebs of imperfect lan- 
guage that he found sticking to 
them. Whatever be the errors of 
Bentham, they arose from his mis- 
apprehension of realities ; we do not 
believe that he was ever the victim 
of words. 

The acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages has a powerful effect in en- 
abling us to see the grand difference 
between names and things; and 
hence one advantage possessed by 
modern thinkers over the Greeks. 

The construction of native diction- 
aries for the elucidation of our own 
tongue, must not be omitted in our 
review of human progress in master- 
ing the instrument oflanguage. The 
clear and strong intellect of John- 
son rendered invaluable services to 
the cause oftruth in our own country, 
by its devotion to this task. Dic- 
tionaries ought to follow the course 
of thought, and whenever a clear 
abstraction has, in any science, been 
substituted for a vague one, it ought 
to appear in the dictionary. Thus if 
any writer should happen to have 
given an original and advanced de- 
finition of such a matter as “ poetry,” 
or “genius,” this should instantly be 
transferred to the great storehouse of 
definitions. Our great encyclopedias 
and dictionaries are to be regarded 
as the directory of the nation in the 
use of language; and as they are 
rendered more perfect, the defects of 
language will become less injurious. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER,” “ THE ATTACHE," 
ETC. ETC. 


THE TOMBSTONES. 


Artrr divine service yesterday we 
sauntered about the churchyard ex- 
amining the tablets erected by the 
affection or vanity of the living, to 
perpetuate the virtues, or record the 
rank, of the dead. In this stroll we 
were joined by Mr. Barclay, a colo- 
nial lever, whom I had several 
times met at the house of Judge 
Sandford. He is one of a numerous 
class of persons in these colonies, 
who, though warmly attached to 
British connexion, feel that they are 
practically excluded from imperial 
employment and the honours of the 
empire ; and that no service rendered 
the government in a province opens 
the door to promotion out of it, or 
ensures due consideration within it 
in any department not entirely local 
in its object and management. A 
brother of his, an officer of distin- 
guished merit, who by accident had 
been enabled to enter the naval ser- 
vice in his youth, had recently died 
a lieutenant of more than forty 
years’ standing.* His skill, his un- 
blemished character, and his valua- 
ble services had been repeatedly ac- 
knowledged, but as often forgotten ; 
and his case, which had been much 
commented upon of late in the Eng- 
lish papers, as one of extreme hard- 
ship, had created great sympathy at 
a time, when, alas, sympathy was un- 
availing. He will not, however, have 
served his country in vain, if the 
dreadful sacrifice he has offered of a 
life of unrequited toil shall remove 
this distinctive badge of humiliation, 
and ameliorate the condition of his 
brave and loyal countrymen, the co- 
lonists of North America. Disap- 


pointment and griefat the unmerited 
neglect of his broken-hearted bro- 
ther had soured a temper naturally 
cynical, and given a bitterness to 
Mr. Barclay’s language, which the 
Judge, however, assured me was in- 
dicative rather of his habits than his 
feelings. He is one of those anoma- 
lous characters we sometimes mect, 
whose sarcastic tone and manner of 
conversation disguise a kind and 
good heart. 

“ Here,” said my eccentric friend, 
Lawyer Barclay, as he is universally 
called, “‘ here, as elsewhere, the re- 
ceipt which the grave gives for a hu- 
man being is written in a prescribed 
form. The name, the age, and the 
date of his death, are minutely and 
accurately entered. If he has filled 
an office of importance, or belonged 
to a learned profession, or served in 
the Assembly, and, above all, if he 
has been a member of the upper 
house of the legislature, and borne 
the title of Honourable, it is recorded 
at large; while, on the other hand, 
if he has derived his support from an 
honest trade, the dishonest tombstone 
refuses to mention it, lest it might 
wound the aristocratic feelings of his 
aspiring posterity. It is said that 
truth is to be found in the wine- 
but and the depths of a well. If re- 
vealing the secrets of others be truth, 
wine may be the element it loves. 
The well can only give it when ex- 
hausted, and then the fact it has to 
communicate is found to be scarcely 
worth the trouble of the search, 
namely, that the well is empty. 
Whenever it is to be sought for, one 
thing is certain, it is not to be found 


* The London Times of November the 8th, 1846, contains a biographical notice of 


the late Lieutenant Williom Pringle Green, R.N., a native of Hahfax, Nova Scotia, 
After enumerating his eminent services, and valuable nautical inventions, it goes on 
to say :—*‘ From 1842 until the time of his death, a few days since, he was not only 
unemployed, but unrewarded and neglected, though still devoting his time to the 
maturing inventions for the improvement of that service in which he was so ill- 


treated. He died at the age of sixty-one, more from the want of the common neces- 
saries of life, than from a decay of nature ; and has left a widow and seven daughters 


to subsist (if they can) upon the pitiful pension of a lieutenant’s widow—a lieutenant 
ef forty-one years!!!" 
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on a tombstone. The broken-hearted 
husband who erects a monument to 
record his inconsolable grief for the 
loss of his wife, ere one short year 
has passed, or the sound of the sculp- 
tor’s mallet has ceased, refutes the 
pompous falsehood by a second mar- 
riage ; and eyes as bright, and voice 
as sweet as those that are closed by 
death, seduce him into a disavowal 
of his own words, ‘ Here lieth the 
best of wives,’ and compel him to 
acknowledge ‘ Here the husband lies.’ 
The disconsolate widow whose affec- 
tions are buried in the grave of her 
dear husband, near whom she de- 
sires soon to repose in death, feels 
her heart reanimated with the ge- 
nial warmth of returning spring. It 
rises from the earth with the prim- 
rose, shakes off its wintry torpor, and 
reappears with renewed life and vi- 
gour after its short seclusion. The 
admired of all admirers no longer 
refuses to be comforted. The churl- 
ish miser receives the homage of in- 
sincerity from his heir even after 
death, when his cold and mouldering 
ear can no longer listen to its flatter- 
ing accents. A chaste and beautiful 
allegorical figure of affection is seen 
weeping over his urn, which rests on 
a pedestal that resembles a money- 
chest ; you are lost in doubt whether 
the tears so copiously shed are caused 
by unexpected legacies to others, or 
by the protracted delay of possession. 
This is a double fraud. It repre- 
sents the dead as worthy of love, and 
the living as capable of loving. It 
is not gratitude, but a decent observ- 
ance of a hypocritical custom. But 
why are men so shocked at the men- 
tion of that on a tombstone which 
the deceased published throughout 
his life to all the world. In this 
churchyard, numerous as the graves 
are, no man is designated as tailor, 
barber, butcher, baker, or shoe- 
maker; yet, doubtless, there are scores 
of each who placed these ominous 
and forbidden words on their signs 
in the largest letters, and the most 
attractive and conspicuous form. 
There is, indeed, one exception, if 
such it can be called. ‘This marble 
was erected to a man who is described 
as ‘a servant,’ but it was raised at 
the expense of ‘a friend,’ that styled 
himself his master, who, in enume- 
rating his excellent qualities, has not 
forgotten to proclaim his own liber- 
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ality, nor been ashamed to inform us 
that he has expended more money 
in extolling his services than in re- 
warding them. It has been said 
that the grave knows no distinctions. 
The rule is now reversed, it seems. 
All are not reduced by it to a level, 
for the level is on a summit, and all 
are elevated to it. Be it so; but 
then strike out all your degrees, your 
D.D.’s, your M.D.’s, the words Judge, 
Councillor, Barrister, Esquire, and 
let the rank of the dead be uniform. 
Of all places in the world a grave- 
yard, at least, should be consecrated 
to truth. As it is, it seems devoted 
to flattery, vanity, ambition, ostenta- 
tion, and falsehood. All sects retain 
their peculiarities here, and endea- 
vour to perpetuate them. A little 
more taste, and a little more expense 
in the monument (but with a con- 
temptuous disregard of veracity in 
its record), indicate that a church- 
man is deposited there (for the 
Church in the colony embraces the 
greater part of the upper class of 
society). A neat, plain, substantial 
one, with the modest assurance that 
the soul of the deceased was immedi- 
ately conveyed to heaven, proclaims 
the saint to have been a Dissenter. 
The common Christian emblem of 
the Cross is more in use among 
Romanists than others, but you may 
identify them by their pious horror 
of Protestants. It would be danger- 
ous to be found in such bad company, 
for the Pope has declared they cannot 
be saved ; and who can qestion such 
high authority? They, therefore, 
very wisely lie apart from the dust 
that is polluted by heresy. If you 
are still in doubt, read one of the 
inscriptions, and a scrap of Latin sets 
the matter at rest. It is an appro- 
propriate tongue, for it is “a dead 
mee In this curtilage, then, 
which is the common burial-place of 
all, sectarianism and fashion have 
found their way and offered their 
distinctive badges to their followers. 
The highway of life has been extended 
into the churchyard, and is thronged 
in its usual manner. Here are the 
handsome equipages and expensive 
trappings of the rich, the sobriety of 
the middle- classes, and the destitution 
of the nameless and unknown poor. 
The scale of colonial precedence sur- 
vives mortality. The mitred bishop 
still regards with a condescending and 
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patronising air the poor curate; and 
the grocer looks down from his mar- 
ble monument upon his quondam 
labourer with his turf coy ering, and 
maintains his relative position in the 
society of the dead. ‘The iron rail- 
ing boasts of its quality and dura- 
bility, and regards with pity or con- 
tempt the temporary and trumpery 
wooden enclosure. The classic urn 
appeals only to the hearts of scholars, 
and the bust to the man of taste; 
while all look up to him who repre- 
sented his king, and whose titles are 
almost as long as his eulogium—the 
old governor—the fountain of honour, 
and the distributor of patronage and 
of rank. 

“Amid all this vanity—here and 
there is to be found some consistency 
—the antiquated virgin preserves her 
acidity of temper to the last. She is 
one of those of whom vulgar people 
so idly and flippantly predict ‘ that 
they dry, but never die.’ Accustomed 
to hear such agreeable compliments, 
she anticipates the sneer or the smile 
of youth upon finding the word 
‘Miss’ associated with seventy-four 
years of age ; and as in life she main- 
tained the privilege of the last word, 
so in death she claims a right to the 
first; and youth and beauty are ad- 
monished that ere long they must 
undergo the penalty of the law of their 
nature, and be humbled in the dust 
like herself. She thus avenges the 
slights and injuries of an unfeeling 
world, and, consistent to the last, 
evinces her fondness for disagreeable 
truths. 

“The houses of this silent city 
are of various sizes. There are 
fashionable squares, there are streets 
of less pretension, and there are sub- 
urbs that are but little frequented, 
for they are the abodes of the lower 
orders. If you must dwell among 
the latter, it would be best to pre- 
serve a strict incognito. A mansion 
in St. Giles’s would prove your habits 
to have been dissolute, your associates 
depraved, and your means exhausted. 
It would disgrace your posterity for 
ever, A respectable address is a 
letter of credit, but the occupant of 
* mean lodgings is cut by his acquaint- 
ance and disowned by his family. If 
you would be regarded as a gentle- 
man, you must associate with fashion- 
able people, and reside among them. 
The churchyard, strange as “it may 
XXXY. NO. CCVI. 
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seem, is a true but painful picture of 

life—ostentation without, corruption 
within; peace and quiet on the sur- 
face, but the worm at the heart. Ah, 
poor human nature! your last rest- 
ing-place, the grave, would be clo- 
quent, if you did not stifle its voice. 
Do not read these inscriptions, my 
friend,” he continued, “ there is no de- 
pendence to be placed on any thing 
but the figures; the tale they tell is 
not true. But come with me, and 
I will shew you a grave that bears 
that upon it that carries conviction 
to the heart. 

* On a little mound in a distant 
corner of the churchyard was a grove 
of spruce-trees, enclosing a verdant 
spot of small dimensions. Here was 
a solitary grave, having at the foot a 
common field-stone to mark its ter- 
mination ; and, at the head, another 
of the same kind, one side of which 
was dressed with a chisel, and bore 
the inscription, “* Mary Merton, 1840.” 
The whole of this little plat of ground 
was enclosed by a rough rustic rail- 
ing, having a small gate for the pur- 
pose of access. The grave was not 
covered with sods, but decorated with 
patches of forget-me-not and other 
simple flowers, emblematical of the 
feeling and the object with which 
they were placed there, and was en- 
circled by white rose-bushes. At 
the upper part of the enclosure, but 
outside of the railing, stood a weep- 
ing willow, the light pendent tracery 
of which fell like the disheveled hair 
of a mourner whose head was bend- 
ing over the body it loved and la- 
mented. The little spot was kept in 
perfect order, and tended with the 
most careful neatness. 

“ There, sir!” he said, “ there, at 
least, is truth. That simple and 
natural embellishment is the votive 
offering of a poor widow to her only 
child. Those flowers are weeded by 
her hands, and watered with her tears. 
Where is the sting of death, or the 
victory of the grave, when, like that 
little innocent and helpless victim, 
the dead survive decay and rise again 
to dwell in the hearts and affections 
of the living? Itis refreshing to sce 
simplicity and truth amid so much 
that is false and unnatural. ‘This is 
a strange world. ‘Take man indivi- 
dually, and there is much that is good 
and amiable in him; but take men 
collectively, and they are always ra- 
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pacious or unjust. Parties are but 
combinations, under plausible pre- 
tences, to deceive the people; public 
departments are stern and cruel; 
governments are ungrateful; patron- 
age is either blind and cannot dis- 
tinguish, or selfish and capricious. 
A man who serves his country with 
ability and zeal is too apt to find at 
last, to his cost, that his country, like 
a corporate body, has neither a soul 
to think, a heart to feel, a head to 
remember, or a spirit of liberality to 
reward. 

“Come, come, my friend,” said the 
judge, well knowing the cause of this 
bitter ebullition; “you have too 
much reason to complain, I fear, to 
do so calmly. Let us not enter into 
these speculations on this day and in 
this place. Let us rather yield to 
the influence of the objects around 
us. I, too, am fond of this spot for 
the lasting affection it exhibits. Fa- 
thers may forget their offspring, and 
children lose the remembrance of 
their parents; husbands and wives 
may be replaced, and brothers and 
sisters be to each other as strangers 
and even as foes, but the love ofa 
mother endureth for ever. <A father 
supplies the wants of his child from 
his purse, a mother from her bosom. 
Even the grave itself cannot extin- 
guish her devotion. She mourns 
over her deceased infant in solitude 
and in silence. It is always before 
her. Its voice is in her ear, and 
its smile is in her heart. Memory 
raises up the little idol to her ad- 
miring eyes by day, and the too vivid 
dream reanimates it by night. Her 
maternal affections regard it as a 
living being, and she longs to fondle 
and embrace it, while the divinity 
within her sympathises with it as 
celestial, and invests it with the attri- 
butes of a ministering angel. She holds 
strange and mysterious communings 
with it, for love such as hers has an 
ideal world of itsown. Her wounded 


spirit flutters against the barriers of 


its human prison, and strives to 
escape and join that which has ‘ put 
on immortality ; and, at last, when 
wearied with its ineffectual strug- 
gles, it yields in timid submission 
to the law of its nature,—it indul- 
ges the hope that that which is 
imperishable may be permitted to 
revisit the object of its love, and il- 
lumine, by its mystical presence, the 
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depths of its gloom. Her grief, 
therefore, produces at last its own 
solace, and she cherishes it with an 
humble but firm reliance upon the 
mercy and goodness of God, that her 
child shall be fully restored to her 
in another and a better world, where 
they shall dwell together in unity 
for ever. 

“There is something, as you say, 
about this little grave that is very 
attractive; for youth is innocent, 
and innocence is always an object of 
interest and of love. Age, on the 
contrary, is venerable, but not love- 
able. I see nothing in the termina- 
tion of a ripe old age to occasion 
grief, unless there has been a mis- 
spent life. There is nothing to re- 
gret where all, or more, has been 
given than was promised,— 

* Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti, 

Tempus abire tibi est.’ 


But youth, prematurely cut off, 
awakens many a painful reflection. 
I recollect being greatly struck with 
a monument erected to a young offi- 
cer at Shelburne, who perished under 
very peculiar circumstances. ‘The 
story itself is short and simple, but 
as it is connected with the rise and 
fall of that ill-fated and melancholy 
town, I will give you the history of 
both together. Let us sit down on 
this tombstone, for it is a fitting seat 
from which to tell a tale of mortality. 
Last summer I made a tour of the 
province, and revisited the scenes of 
my former judicial labours. ‘The 
growth and improvement of the 
country far exceeded my expectations. 
In many places where the road ran, 
a few years ago, through an unbroken 
forest, it was now bordered on either 
side by a continuous line of farms; 
and substantial houses and large 
herds of cattle evinced the condition 
of the new population. ‘The towns 
and villages were greatly increased, 
and an improved system of hus- 
bandry had changed the whole ap- 
pearance of thecountry. The habits 
of the people also had undergone an 
alteration for the better no less strik- 
ing and gratifying. Still it was by 
no means a journey of unmixed’ 
pleasure. A generation had passed 
away, if not from life, from its busi- 
ness and duties. Many whom I had 
known I could not at first recognise : 
care, time, and disease, had not been 
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idle. The young had become men, 
the men had grown old, and the old 
had died or withdrawn from view. 
I was a stranger among strangers. 
The houses I had frequented during 
the circuits were either enlarged, re- 
modelled, or rebuilt. A new race of 

eople welcomed me, and the well- 
aon voice and the well-known 
face were nowhere to be heard or 
seen. My local interest was the 
same, but my personal interest had 
gone, and gone for ever. At home, 
these changes are so gradual that 
they are almost imperceptible. The 
vacant place soon collapses, or is oc- 
cupied by another, and harmonises 
with all around. It becomes incor- 
porated with the rest, and cannot be 
distinguished from it. In this man- 
ner an entire revolution is effected, 
and yet that revolution is so slow and 
so gradual in its growth, and contains 
so much to which we are daily accus- 
tomed, that the eye cannot discern 
where the old ceases or the new be- 
gins. But when we return to past 
scenes, after an absence of many 
years, the whole change bursts on 
our astonished view at once. We 
knew it as it was, we sec it as it is, and 
we feel and know it is not the same. 
We are painfully reminded at the 
same time that we have been our- 
selves no less under the influence of 
this universal law of mutability: 
we return to our own, and our own 
knoweth us no more. The face of 
Nature, though here and there par- 
tially transformed by the hand of 
man, was in the main unaltered. 
The mountains, with their wavy out- 
line distinctly marked against the 
clear blue sky, or their summits en- 
veloped in mists, were the same as 
when my youthful eye first rested on 
them. ‘The rivers, the valleys, the 
murmuring brooks, the wide-spread 
alluvial meadows, covered with graz- 
ing herds, the sheltered and placid 
lakes, and the rugged cliffs, and bold 
promontories that invaded the sea, 
or resisted its assau!ts, were all un- 
changed. The road also on the sea- 
shore wore the same familiar aspect, 
and the ceaseless roar of the ocean 
saluted my ear with the same voice 
that first awakened my adventurous 
hope to pass to that fatherland that 
lies beyond the great deep. At 
night, as I walked out meditating on 
the past, the pale silver moon and its 
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starry host proclaimed that they also 
were unchanged, and recalled many 
a long-forgotten scene in years by- 
gone, before all that has been was, 
or reflection came to teach us that 
youth has its shadow that increases 
as the day declines, and that that 
shadow is death. ‘These visible ob- 
jects of nature, therefore, become 
dearer and dearer to us as we advance 
in years. They are our early, our 
constant, and sole surviving friends, 
the same to-day and to-morrow as 
they were of old. They are typical 
of Him who knoweth nochange. As 
far as Shelburne, all was progressive 
or rapid improvement, but that un- 
fortunate town was in ruins. It 
arose in the wilderness like a work 
of magic, but had hardly been erected 
before it was in a state of decay. 
Twelve or fourteen thousand emi- 
grant loyalists from New York 
sought shelter in this remote place 
at the close of the war of rebellion 
in the year 1784, and built a large, 
commodious, and beautiful wooden 
town, at the head of the magnificent 
harbour of Roseway. In their haste 
or their necessity they overlooked 
the fact thata town requires a country 
to support it, unless a trade which 
has grown with its growth supplies 
its want upon equal terms. Remote 
from the other settlements of the 
province, surrounded by a trackless 
forest that covers a poor and stony 
soil, situated too far from the en- 
trance of the harbour to reap the ad- 
vantages of the fishing-grounds, and 
filled with a population unaccustomed 
to the mode and unequal to the fa- 
tigues of settling in a wilderness, it 
was impossible that a town so consti- 
tuted could long exist. Some re- 
turned pennyless and destitute to 
their native land, others removed to 
various parts of Nova Scotia, and 
the grave-yard, from year to year, 
received great numbers of those 
that were left behind, to mourn with 
broken hearts over their ruined for- 
tunes, their hopeless and helpless 
condition, and their dreary exile. 
When I had last seen it, the houses 
were still standing, though unte- 
nanted. It had all the stillness and 
quict of a moonlight scene. It was 


difficult to imagine it was deserted. 
The idea of repose more readily sug- 
All was 
Seclusion, and not 


gested itself than decay. 
new and recent. 
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death or removal, appeared to be the 
cause of the absence of inhabitants. 
But now the houses which had been 
originally built of wood had severally 
disappeared. Some had been taken 
to pieces, and removed to Halifax or 
St. John’s, others had been converted 
into fuel, and the rest had fallen a 
prey to neglect and decomposition. 
The chimneys stood up erect, and 
marked the spot round which the so- 
cial circle had assembled, and the 
blackened fire-places, ranged one 
above another, bespoke the size of the 
tenement and the means of its owner. 
In some places they had sunk with 
the edifice, leaving a heap of ruins ; 
while not a few were inclining to 
their fall, and awaiting the first storm 
to repose agdin in the dust that now 
covered those who had constructed 
them. Hundreds of cellars, with 
their stone walls and granite parti- 
tions, were everywhere to be seen, 
like uncovered monuments of the 
dead. ‘Time and decay had done 
their work. All that was perishable 
had perished, and those numerous 
vaults spoke ofa generation that had 
passed away for ever, and, without 
the aid of an inscription, told a tale 
of sorrow and of sadness that over- 
powered the heart. <A few new 
houses had recently been erected, 
and a very few of the old had been 
snatched from decay and repaired ; 
but of the thousands of inhabitants 
this town once contained, four or five 
survivors alone remained, and the 
entire population did not exceed two 
thousand souls. They were all at- 
tached to the place, and spoke con- 
fidently of its revival, fondly of its 
noble harbour, and proudly of its 
former prosperity. Every spot had 
its little history. Here the pilgrims 
first landed, and this spacious street 
was the first that was cut out through 
the woods. On that bridge the bands 
of the regiments assembled on a 
summer's evening to play the tunes 
of their fatherland. In the house 
which once stood over this large 
cellar, Field-Marshal Beresford was 
quartered when a young officer in 
the garrison, and in that sedgy piece 
of ground was wounded in the face 
by an accidental discharge from the 
gun ofabrothersportsman. On that 
eminence, on the opposite side of the 
harbour, stood extensive barracks, 
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capable of accommodating three re- 
giments; and on the point of land 
that terminates King’s Street was a 
heavy battery, the guns of which, 
corroded by time, lie half-buried in 
the earth, for, alas! there is nothing 
now todefend. At this corner stood 
the great hotel of Shelburne, where 
the weekly balls were held, and the 
beauty and fashion of the old colony 
of New York (for the Loyalists were 
principally gentry) assembled for the 
last time. Driven into exile by their 
rebel countrymen, and environed in 
the country of their adoption by po- 
verty, and a dim and lowering future, 
they vainly sought to fly from re- 
gret, and lose the painful memory of 
the past in festivity and amusement. 
That spacious church, which is now 
so far from the village, was once in 
the centre of this large town; and 
the number of the graves in the 
cemetery bear a frightful dispropor- 
tion to the present population. While 
strolling one afternoon through the 
deserted and grass-grown street that 
passes in front of this building, my 
attention was attracted by a very 
handsome and apparently new mo- 
nument, which appeared to have been 
just erected,—probably to one of the 
last of this ill-fated emigration. It 
was built of the beautiful granite 
that abounds in the neighbourhood, 
and its fresh-chiselled surface glis- 
tened in the sun, as its rays fell on 
the bright and polished particles of 
mica embedded in its indestructible 
substance. It was a costly structure, 
not in keeping with the means of the 
present inhabitants, and evidently 
could not have been executed by any 
workman then resident at Shelburne. 
It occurred to me that, perhaps, the 
affection or the piety of a child had 
erected this tribute tothe memory or 
misfortunes of a parent who had 
found rest at last in this secluded 
spot. My curiosity was excited, 
and, opening a little gate, I entered 
the yard to ascertain from the in- 
scription the name and history of 
this venerable patriarch. I was, 
however, astonished to find that it 
was nearly as old as the town, and 
designed, not for one of the pilgrims, 
but for a young officer who had been 
drowned in the harbour. The in- 
scription was as follows :— 
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Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Patrick Maxwett, Esq., 
Ensign in His Majesty's 61st or first 
Warwickshire Infantry, 
and Son of 
Sir William Maxwell, 
of Spring Hill, Bart. N.B., 
who was unfortunately upset 
in a Sail-boat, 
10th July, 1790, and 
drowned, 
Etat. 19, 
deeply regretted by 
his afflicted parents, 
and all who knew him. 


“His untimely and melancholy 
death is unhappily one of daily oc- 
currence, and only distinguishable 
from others of the same kind by a 
trait of generous manliness that de- 
serves to be recorded. I have just 
told you there was a large battery 
and guard-house at the termination 
or commencement of King’s Street, 
and very extensive barracks on the 
opposite side of the harbour,—an 
arrangement which had, probably, 
been adopted for the greater seclu- 
sion and better management of the 
troops. Between these two stations 
boats were constantly passing and re- 
passing, either on business or plea- 
sure. On the day mentioned on the 
tablet, a victualling barge, containing 
a party of soldiers and two officers, 
was struck about the centre of the 
harbour by a heavy squall, and upset, 
and every soul on board perished, 
with the exception of the sergeant. 
Young Maxwell was one of the un- 
fortunate sufferers.* The sergeant, 
who was an expert swimmer, gene- 
rously took him on his back, and 
struck out boldly for the shore. 
Miscalculating his power, however, 
he swam too hastily, and had not 
proceeded far before his strength 
began to fail. Maxwell, as soon as 
he perceived him falter, expressed 
his determination to relieve him of 
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the burden he had so kindly assumed. 
He exhorted him to be cool and col- 
lected, to proceed slowly, but, above 
all things, to persevere on account of 
his wife and children; and then, bid- 
ding him adieu, relinquished his hold, 
and sunk to rise no more. My first 
feeling on reading the inscription was 
one that is common to us all when 
we hear of the untimely death of the 
young, but reflection soon took an- 
other turn. If now living, he would 
have been seventy-five years of age, 
—-a tottering, decrepit old man like 
myself, full of years and infirmities. 
Had he been then spared, I asked 
myself, would he have survived till 
this day? Or would disease have 

ut in its claim, or the battle-field 
hela him as a victim? Was igno- 
miny avoided or honour lost by that 
event? Would his career in life 
have been unmarked, or has a name 
perished that was destined to grace 
the pages of his country’s history ? 
All, alas! is hidden in impenetrable 
mystery. But reason and religion 
alike teach us this great consolatory 
truth, that a wise and merciful Pro- 
vidence orders all things for the best. 

“ As regards monuments, how- 
ever, I agree with you, Barclay. I nci- 
therapprove of the imagery, emblems, 
or language we use. Less flattery and 
more truth, less reference to worldly 
vanities and more resignation to the 
will of God, a total exclusion of 
heathen allegories and the introduc- 
tion of such only as are of Christian 
origin, would be infinitely more ap- 
propriate and becoming. If we are 
to be addressed from the grave, it 
should be in language calculated to 
make us wiser and better men; for 
we do not seek these solitudes to 
gratify our tastes, but to purify our 
hearts, and to enable us, by a con- 
templation of the fate of others, to 
prepare for the inevitable approach 
of our own.” 


* On the reverse side of this monument was an inscription of a similar nature to 
Lieutenant Nicholas Eall, of the same regiment, who perished on this occasion. Both 


bodies were deposited in one grave. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Wuart traveller by a dusty omnibus 
has not seen Holland House, that 
venerable seat of the Copes, the 
Riches, and the Foxes? What 
school-girl is there in Phillimore 
Place, Kensington, that cannot prate 
of Addison and his brandy-and- 
water, his death-bed, the one pro- 
faning, the other sanctifying the se- 
clusion of the place? What British 
heart is there that does not tremble at 
the surmise of its possible and oft- 
reported demolition, and shudder at 
the mention of new squares, of Fox 
Terraces, Rich Gardens, Cope Vil- 
las, and Addison Cottages ? And yet 
the future is dark to us, and there is 
no calculating to what an extent the 
cupidity of man may not go. Whe- 
ther this last and great relic of the 
seventeenth century may not follow 
the fortunes of its sister edifice, Camp- 
den House, and be converted into a 
school, or may not fetch more by its 
very annihilation than in its integ- 
rity; whether it may not—O ini- 
quity of iniquities!—become a rail- 
road station, or end in flourishing as 
a collegiate establishment for young 
Calvinist ministers, or a nunnery for 
Protestant sisters, or——but I blush 
at what I have written. Shame on the 
pen which can write any conjectures 
s0 libellous upon a famed, and if nota 
time-honoured, a country-honoured 
race! 

In the days of the Spectator, 
“dreams” were patronised by the pub- 
lic. Ifa man wished to convey ad- 
monition to the afflicted, he had only 
to dream; hence the exquisitely 
touching dream of Mirza, than which, 
a finer address to the disconsolate 
never feil from human preacher : if 
he chose io be censorious, he had 
only to “dream,” and, behold, a 
budget of delightful satire was poured 
forth at his awaking. Now, if I 
were to choose my dream, I should at 
this moment, with candles flickering, 
and the wind howling around my 
cottage retreat, beg the Fates and 
Fairies to let me dream of Kensing- 
ton. I should like even to dream of 
it when it bore its ancient name of 
Kenesitune ; when the two thousand 
acres of land which composed its ma- 


nor were divided into pasture or mea- 
dow-land, or, perhaps, not divided at 
all—a rude common, perchance, 
bounded by the hamlets of Bromp- 
ton and Earls’ Court, and the Gra- 
vel Pits, and reaching until it touched 
the King’s Gore, a royal demesne, as 
we find, or somebody finds, in a record, 
dated 1270. I should like to dream of 
Kenesitune when William the Con- 
queror presented it, a kingly gift, to 
Geoffrey, bishop of Constance, chief 
justiciary of England—when there 
were eighteen villans, and four 
ploughs only on the demesne, mea- 
dow equal to two plough lands, pas- 
ture for the cattle of the town, pan- 
nage for two hundred hogs, and three 
acres of vineyards,—all together va- 
lued at 102. I should not object to 
a vision of the old abbey of Ken- 
sington, the lands of which consisted 
of ten hides and a virgate of demesne 
lands : a hide consisting —no offence to 
the intelligent public for the hint—of 
120 acres; avirgate being the fourth 
part ofa mile. After the dissolution 
of the monasteries, these same abbey- 
lands were vested in the crown; and 
‘“‘a change comes over the spirit of 
my dream,” and a mysterious cloud 
rests upon the Jands and the mo- 
nastic edifice, until after being leased 
out by Queen Elizabeth, to different 
persons, they were conveyed to Sir 
Walter Cope, the father-in-law of 
Henry Rich, the first Earl of Holland. 

My dream, if I had dared in those 
days of reason to dream, would bave 
comprised the pastoral and varied 
region of Knotting Bernes, or Knut- 
ting Bernes, which I should have 
beheld covered with nut-trees; and 
awakened to have found it converted 
into the vulgarism. of Notting Hill. 
The Veres, earls of Oxford, had that 
manor; and alsothe Groves, west of 
Kensington—a pleasant sound of a 
name for those who live in No. 1 
or No. 2 Grove Place, with a 
scrap of a garden in front —two 
laurustinuses choked by dust, or 
black with smoke, constituting their 
grove; or, maybe, a bunch of daffo- 
dils in the spring, the chief pride 
of their garden. And as for the 
nutting, which was offered so plea- 
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santly to the sojourners in Kenesi- 
tune, there is no reminiscence of it 
save in the greengrocers’ shops. 

I must dream no more, but come 
to the stern realities of life; and few 
of these are more striking than those 
which involved Sir Henry Rich, who 
gave the name of Holland House to 
the manor of Abbots Kensington, 
of which we have spoken; and who 
caused the same, or part of the same 
house, to resemble in its outline the 
first half of the letter H. 

Before the time of this accom- 
plished yet unprincipled courtier, 
the central portion of Holland House 
was in existence. It was built in 
1604, by Sir Walter Cope. I should be 
much obliged if the iihen had left 
his name on the outside, not in cipher, 
like him of Cologne, but in good old 
English capitals. His name was Jolin 
Thorpe, and he had done his work 
when Isabel Cope, the daughter and 
heiress of Sir Walter Cope, who was 
created Baron of Kensington, gave 
her hand and the hopes of a large 
inheritance to Sir Henry Rich. 

This young scion of quality was 
the second son of Robert Rich, earl 
of Warwick, by Penelope, the ill- 
fated daughter of an ill-fated father, 
Robert Devereux, carl of Essex. A 
mournful romance had this lady’s 
life proved. Among the most gal- 
lant of Queen Elizabeth's courtiers, 
none merited so well her favour as 
the handsome Charles Blount, after- 
wards Baron Mountjoy, and Earl of 
Devonshire. He was that youth whom 
old Naunton tells us, “had a pretty 
sort of admission into the court ;” and 
the same babbler relates that he had 
heard the tale from “a discreet man 
of his own, and much more of the 
secrets of those times.” Now, if he 
had talked in those words of a dis- 
creet woman, posterity might not have 
marvelled at the application of the 
words. Howbeit, the manner of young 
Blount’s introduction was thus: The 
queen was at Whitehall, at dinner, 
when he came to see the fashion of 
her court. ‘“ He was then,” says 
Naunton, “much about twenty years 
of age, of a brown hair, a sweet 
face, a most neat composure, and tall 
in his person.” The queen soon 
found him out, and with an affected 
frown asked the Lady Carver who 
he was? She answered, that she 
knew him not; and inquiries went 
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from mouth to mouth, the queen, 
meantime, “ with the eye of majesty 
fixed upon him (as she was wont to 
do, and to daunt men she knew not), 
stirred the blood of this young gen- 
tleman, insomuch that his colour 
came and went ;” which the queen ob- 
serving, she gave him her hand to 
kiss, saying, that she no sooner saw 
him than she was sure there was 
some noble blood in him, and ending, 
“ fail you not to come to court, and I 
will bethink myself how to do you 
good.” So one might suppose, as I 
dare say Sir Robert Naunton and 
his “discreet man” thought too, that 
the youth’s fortune was made. 

It was, however, his ill hap to be- 
come acquainted in the court with 
Penelope, the miserable daughter of 
the Earl of Essex, and the mother of 
Henry Rich. Young Blount had 
every possible quality that could en- 
slave the heart, and rivet a hopeless 
affection. low beautiful is the fol- 
lowing character of him in his dawn 
of youth :—“ He wanted not wit and 
courage, for he had very fine attrac- 
tions, and being a good piece of a 
scholar; yet were they accompanied 
with the retractives of bashfulness 
and a natural modesty, which, as the 
love of his house and the ebb of his 
fortunes then stood, might have hin- 
dered his profession, had they not 
been reinforced by the profession of 
sovereign favour and the queen’s 
gracious invitation.” Thus gifted, 
and proving, in after life, an or- 
nament to the characters of sol- 
dier, scholar, statesman, courtier, 
young Blount won the heart of Pe- 
nelope Devereux. 

Their mutual ill-starred affection 
was sealed by an interchange of mar- 
riage vows—a manifest pre-contract, 
which in those days was a legal 
bond; and which might — which 
did—palliate the guilt of the sad 
hereafter. Those vows were con- 
cealed, for Blount was poor. The 
fortunes of his house had long been 
decaying. His grandfather had sunk 
them in the effort to appear megni- 
ficent at the court of Henry VII 
His father had hastened their down- 
fall by a life-long endeavour to dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone—a 
snare to the speculative, which might 
rival railroads in our times. His 
elder brother was prodigal ; for him- 
self, he was destined to “ the profes- 
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sion of the law, in which he hoped 
one day to rebuild the greatness of 
his house ;” and that hope had grown 
with his growth, for being desired 
when a child to sit for his portrait, 
he desired to be painted with a trowel 
in his hand, and the inscription— 
“Ad reedificandam antiquam do- 
mum.” Such was his ambition. His 
patrimony was at this time not more 
than 1000 marks per annum, where- 
with he lived, says the same author- 
ity, “in a fine garb or way without 
any sustentation.” And the more 
credit to him that he did so. 

But this lowly estate did not ac- 
cord with the high views of Lord 
Essex for his daughter. He disco- 
vered her attachment, and her fate 
was sealed for life—a fate of peculiar 
hardship. She was forced into a 
marriage with Robert, the wealthy 
Lord Rich; but her heart was still 
devoted to her first love, and a guilty 
intercourse ensued. At length she 
fled from her husband's house, taking 
with her five younger children, whom 
she affirmed to owe their birth to 
Blount. Of a very numerous fa- 
mily, the elder ones were acknow- 
ledged by Rich; among these was 
Sir Henry. ‘To finish this sad story, 
Lady Rich was received in the house 
of her paramour with a “ mournful 
cordiality,” for Blount had then risen 
to high employments and to rank, 
and he dreaded the censures of the 
world. A divorce was obtained, and 
the guilty pair were married by Arch- 
bishop Laud, who was at that time a 
chaplain in the family of Blount. 
For this act Laud encountered the 
censures of the hard-hearted Puri- 
tans; but posterity will acquit the 
coupling of hands so early intended 
to be united, and the restitution to 
some sort of honour of a woman so 
truly unfortunate and miserable. 
Blount had by this time attained an 
eminent position in the country. In 
his youth he had fought against the 
Spanish Armada with great distinc- 
tion ; and his age had been signalised 
by similar displays of valour in Ire- 
land. On the accession of James I. 
he was appointed lieutenant of that 
kingdom ; and he was also endowed 
with the Order of the Garter, and 
created Earl of Devonshire. Weak 
woman may better, and she does 
better, brave public censures than 
strong man. Blount had a character 
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to keep up; his unhappy victim had 
none. ‘The marriage enforced by 
honour covered him with shame, 
and prevented his forming any other 
tie which might perpetuate his name 
and title. The union was, however, 
solemnised at Wanstead, in Essex, in 
1605; but Blount survived it only 
afew months. The world, as it is 
designated, was clamorous at his 
breach of decorum ; and his sensitive 
and honourable mind sank under the 
remarks of a busy, unthinking, fash- 
ionable crew: or as his secretary, 
Fynes Morison, expressed it, “that 
grief of unsuccessful love brought 
him to his last end.” 

Such was the fate of Henry Rich's 
mother—a sad but not rare case in 
those days, when marriages were re- 
garded only as alliances: if well-se- 
lected, the fate was sealed. As to 
the course of true love, it never was 
known to go smooth: hence pre- 
contracts, a sort of legal-illegal mar- 
riage, which often created much con- 
fusion and litigation, were common ; 
and some of our best families ran a 
risk of being taxed with illegitimacy. 

The family from whom Rich had 
sprung was not of the highest an- 
tiquity. In the reign of Henry VII. 
Richard Rich, an opulent mercer in 
London, had laid the foundation of 
the fortunes of his race. Under 
Henry VIII. the grandson of the 
mercer had become Lord-chancellor 
of England. It is curious to observe 
how the characteristics of a race are 
transmitted from father to son. Lord- 
chancellor Rich, observing, in the 
latter part of King Henry’s reign, the 
dangers of the times, did, says Dug- 
dale, “ like a discreet pilot, who, see- 
ing a storm at hand, gets his ship 
into harbour, make suit to the king, 
by reason of some bodily infirmities, 
that he might be discharged of his 
office,”—a request which was grant- 
ed. The illness was, nevertheless, 
feigned, being of a sort very preva- 
lent in that reign, namely, the fear 
of death; for the wary chancellor 
had for once, to use a vulgar phrase, 
put his discretion in his pocket. He 
was a fast friend to the Duke of So- 
merset, who was then in the Tower— 
so was the Duke of Norfolk. Now 
Rich had the ill fortune to send a con- 
fidential epistle to Somerset, merely 
addressed to “'The Duke.” The ser- 
vant thinking that the Duke of Nor- 
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folk must be, par excellence, the. duke, 
delivered it to him; and it was in 
fear of discovery that Rich begged 
to be relieved of his office, and 
pleaded bodily infirmity. 

Still more base was his conduct to 
Sir Thomas More, against whom, 
this worthy ancestor of Sir Henry 
Rich gave witness—his testimony re- 
lating to a pretended conversation in 
the Tower; the relation of which 
was a base treachery, the fabrica- 
tion of which wasa crime. Strong 
and passionate was the answer given 
by More, and enough to blast the 
whole of Rich’s existence with re- 
morse. 

“If I were a man,” exclaimed the 
sorrow-stricken martyr, “that had 
no regard to my oath, I had no occa- 
sion to be here a criminal; and if 
this oath, Mr. Rich, you have taken 
be true, then I hope I may never see 
God's face: which, were it otherwise, 
is an imprecation I would not be 
guilty of to save the world.” More 
then reproached Rich with a charac- 
ter of ill-report, with being a game- 
ster, and ill-thought-of in his parish, 
and an unlikely man, therefore, to 
be the depositary of his secrets. 

The chancellor having, by the 
daughter of a grocer, left issue, the 
name of Rich was upraised in a 
barony, and barons they continued 
until, by James I., Robert Rich 
was created Earl of Warwick. This 
title he transmitted to his eldest 
son, Henry Rich being, at the time 
of his father’s decease, only a younger 
son upon his preferment—a young 
“man about town,” ready for any 
thing, either to woo an heiress or to 
negotiate a royal marriage, or to be- 
tray a friend, or to persecute to the 
death an enemy. 

His elder brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, was worthy of the great 
ancestor, the lord-chancellor. He 
seems to have been a merry edition 
of his brother, the future owner of 
Holland House. What words can 
paint him more to the life than those 
of Clarendon ? 


“ He was a man of a pleasant and 
companionable wit and conversation ; of 
an universal jollity, and such a license in 
his words and in bis actions, that a man 
of less virtue could not be found out. 
But with all these faults he had great 
authority and credit with the people ; 
for by opening his doors, and spending a 
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great part of his estate, of which he was 
very prodigal, upon them; and by being 
present with them at his devotions, and 
making himself merry with them, and at 
them, which they dispensed with, he be- 
came the head of that party (Cromwell’s), 
and got the style of ‘a goodly man.’ In 
other words, he cajoled even the stiff 
Puritans,” 


His brother, Sir Henry Rich, was 
by no means so popular a man, nor 
so fortunate a navigator amid the 
shoals of party. Nature had, indecd, 
marked him out for one of her fa- 
vourites ; and although the portraits 
of him extant do not give the im- 
pression of any superabundance of 
personal charms, we are told even by 
the grave Clarendon that he had 
“a lovely and winning presence, to 
which he added the charm of a 
* genteel conversation.’” He quickly 
rose in the courtly favour, upon 
which, throwing aside the profession 
of arms at an early age, he deter- 
mined to depend. He began that gay, 
but unprofitable career, as a captain 
of the King’s Guard, and took his 
rank as a Knight of the Bath. In 
1622 he was elevated to the dignity 
of Baron Kensington. His chief 
patron was Henry, prince of Wales, 
the eldest son of James I., who had 
been installed a knight at the same 
time as Rich. The death ofthat prince 
transferred the graceful youth to the 
service of Charles ; and his elegance of 
person, and his convenience of prin- 
ciple, quickly attracted the regards of 
the first Duke of Buckingham: yet 
that nobleman did not, and could not 
know the man to whom he entrusted 
the most delicate missions. Rich, be- 
neath his smiles and his “genteel 
conversation,” concealed an irritable, 
proud temper: his was a company 
temper. In private life he was vio- 
lent and haughty; nay more, he was 
aman of the utmost selfishness, un- 
mitigated by any of those loftier 
qualities which sometimes, coupled 
with a fiery, overbearing disposition, 
make one almost repel the mixture 
of good—which will recall our regard 
when least we wish to give it, and 
which will not permit us quite to 
hate. From his dawn of youth, true 
to his ancestral characteristics, Henry 
Rich was a selfish politician. At 
first, when the sun shone upon the 
Stuarts, he was a Royalist; and 
he saw Charles I. in his most in- 
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teresting character—that of a lover. 
Accompanying the Duke of Buck- 
ingham when he went with the 
princely youth to woo the Infanta, 
he beheld, in all her girlish and early 
fading charms, Henrietta Maria, on 
their way through France. Return- 
ing, their mission unsuccessful, Rich 
was deputed to woo the fair French 
girl by proxy. He went and plied 
the suit of one of the most devoted 
of admirers, and faithful and loving 
of husbands, that ever sat on the 
throne of England, or on any throne. 
But Henrietta saw in the handsome 
Rich the being whom she could 
love; and her heart was deeply 
touched by his attractions. Long 
after her marriage a gentle partiality 
continued to exist towards the dan- 
gerous proxy, and ceased only when 
his treachery became too apparent. 

After the death of Buckingham, 
Rich, now Earl of Holland, attached 
himself to the queen's party, and 
received many indications of her 
favour. lis fortune was ample, 
and had he been possessed of the 
slightest grain of principle, he might 
have led an honourable, if not a 
happy career. But he was one of 
those whom no obligations could 
bind; and he may be termed, no 
less than Goring, a “ pillar of in- 
gratitude.” 

Upon the first outbreak of the 
great rebellion, he was entrusted with 
the forces that were to march against 
Scotland. He betrayed his trust ; 
yet was it long before the confiding 
Charles would believe in his treach- 
ery. At length, the meeting which 
took place between the disaffected 
members of parliament and General 
Fairfax, at Holland House, settled 
the question of Rich's disloyalty. 

According to some historians, re- 
morse followed this line of conduct ; 
according to others, disgust with his 
new associates drove the inconstant 
earl back to his early friends. When 
the king's affairs became desperate, 
he suddenly determined to rejoin his 
master’s standard. He repaired to 
Oxford. Merton College beheld him 
cringing to Henrietta Maria, whom 
he had propitiated through Jermyn ; 
the hall of Christchurch received him 
at the king’s levees. He entered 
there with the ease of one who had 
never betrayed the cause; was dis- 
gusted by the reserve he encoun- 
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tered ;.stole out one dark night, and 
returned to the parliamentarian quar- 
ters. His reception there was not 
cordial, and he suffered a short im- 
prisonment. He then published his 
“ Declaration to the Kingdom,”—a 
bad apology for bad conduct, ending 
with these words,—* And this ground 
I profess faithfully to stand or fall 
upon ; that I shall choose rather to 
perish with the Parliament, in their 
intentions to maintain our religion, 
laws, and liberties, than to prosper 
in the abandoning of the deast of 
them. And this I bind up by the 
vows of a Christian and a genitle- 
man.” This was in 1643. In the 
spring of 1648 he turned round 
again to the Royalists ; appeared in 
arms for that cause at Kingston-on- 
Thames; was overpowered and pur- 
sued to St. Neots, where he was 
made prisoner. He was, at first, kept 
safe and quiet, for the only time in 
his turbulent life, at his brother's 
castle at Warwick, and afterwards in 
the Tower. On the 9th of March, 
1649, he suffered on the scaffold, 
having been declared guilty of treason 
by the self-constituted “ High Court 
of Justice” in Westminster. He lost 
his life by a single vote, the Speaker 
giving his against him ; and he was 
brought to the block in company 
with the honourable, lamented Lord 
Capel. 

On the scaffold, a little of the earl’s 
ancient foppery clung to him; and 
he appeared, having pulled off his 
gown and doublet, in a white satin 
waistcoat, and prepared himself for 
the fatal stroke by putting on a white 
satin cap, edged with silver lace,—a 
sort of bridal finery. Yet even he 
died well—every one did in those 
days of horror: it was as necessary a 
part of education as to live well. 
Having professed himself a Protest- 
ant, he prayed awhile, gave the fatal 
signal, and all was over. His health 
was about this time so bad, that 
Nature would soon have released the 
world of him without the aid of the 
executioner. After his execution, 
Holland House again became the 
quarters of General Fairfax and his 
soldiery ; and in what state those 
unpleasant tenants found the struc- 
ture and its premises, it is now be- 
coming necessary to relate. 

The material of Holland House is 
brick—good old-fashioned brick, with 
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embellishments of stone and stucco. 
In the central compartment of the 
principal of the structure is a turret 
of three stories, having a porch in 
the lower part. This was the ori- 
ginal house, erected by Sir Walter 
a in 1607. The Earl of Holland 
had enlarged it by the addition of 
two wings and two arcades, designed, 
it is said, by Inigo Jones. ‘Ten 
arches, fifteen feet high inside, extend 
from the porch to the front of the 
two wings, their roofs forming the 
terraces to the first story. The balus- 
trades which surround them repre- 
sent the fleur-de-lis, part of the arms 
ofthe Richfamily. Before the house 
is a court, or area, and at each ex- 
tremity of this a stone pier, also de- 
signed by Jones, and executed by 
Nicholas Stone. The niches of these 
piers are surmounted with the arms 
of Rich, quartering Bouldry and 
Cope. These fretwork arches were 
constructed of Norman stone, soft 
and quickly to be worked, but not 
durable. But in the first Earl of 
Holland’s time, it stood in all its per- 
fection and delicacy. To the front of 
the house, facing the Great Western 
Road, stretched, even in those days, a 
lawn, on which Cromwell and Ireton 
are said to have canvassed their bold 
and bloody projects. 

The gardens and pleasure-grounds 
which now form so interesting a 
feature of Holland House, were not 


. laid out until 1769 ; but Rich planted, 


or is thought to have planted, certain 
ancestral elms and sycamores, which 
cover the brow of an eminence be- 
hind Holland House; and remains of 
avenues and lines may be detected. 
Hence a view of Harrow-on-the- Hill 
and a peep into the country excited 
the admiration of a poet of a later 
period ; and Tickell, in his verses on 
the death of Addison, has these lines 
on Holland House :— 


“ How sweet were once thy prospects 
fresh and fair, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the gloom beneath thy aged 
trees, 

Thy noontide shadow, and thy evening 
breeze!” 


In these retreats wandered the 
beautiful Lady Diana Rich, of whom 
Aubrey relates, that walking one 
morning in her father’s garcen at Ken- 
sington, about eleven o'clock, before 
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dinnet, to take the air, being then in 
very good health, she met her own 
apparition, “ habit and every thing, 
as in a looking-glass.” In a mont 
afterwards, she sickened and died of 
the small-pox. It was a family 
spectre; for the sister of the young 
beauty, Lady Isabella Thynne, hada 
similar visitation ; and another sister, 
the Countess of Breadalbane, was 
also warned of her approaching death 
by the unwelcome aspect of her own 
fair form standing before her. 

Such was the exterior of the house 
when General Fairfax desecrated it. 
He even intended at first to reside 
there; but eventually the widowed 
Countess of Holland was again per- 
mitted to take up her abode in her 
home. And she seems to have en- 
joyed herself there tolerably well, 
notwithstanding her lord’s death. 
When the theatres were shut up by 
the Puritans, the poor players, among 
other places, resorted to the retire- 
ment of Holland House; and Alex- 
ander Goffe, who played female cha- 
racters, arranged their rendezvous for 
them. A sum was made up for 
these, at that time, oppressed wan- 
derers, by the handful of gentry and 
nobility who encouraged their lan- 
guishing efforts. 

Robert, second Earl of Holland, 
made Holland House his principal 
residence. On the death of his elder 
brother he succeeded to the earldom 
of Warwick; and his daughter-in- 
law—a Miss Middleton, of Chirk 
Castle—was the Countess of War- 
wick who married Addison. Her 
husband died in 1701, when she de- 
voted her whole attention to the 
education of her young son, the Earl 
of Warwick. ‘That Addison was 
tutor to this dissipated youth is con- 
tradicted by modern testimonies ; 
that he was a sort of useful friend, 
adviser, would-be father-in-law, 
seems likely from a letter of Addi- 
son's, saying that he had been search- 
ing all the neighbourhood over for 
birds’-nests, to instruct his young lord- 
ship in natural history. “ ‘This morn- 
ing I have news brought me ofa nest 
that has abundance of little eggs, 
streaked with red and blue veins, 
that, by the description they give me, 
must make a very beautiful figure on 
a string. My neighbours are very 
much divided in their opinions upon 
them. Some say they are skylarks, 
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others will have them to be a canary 
bird; but I am much mistaken in 
the turn and colour of them, if they 
are not full of tom-tits.” This epi- 
stle was written when Addison was 
Under-Secretary of State: certainly 
the Countess of Warwick must have 
had a capital jointure. 

In 1716, Addison made that rash 
experiment which has failed to so 
many,—he became the despised, 
obliged, trampled-upon husband of a 
woman of rank. Holland House 
owned him as its master, but he was 
a slave; no bondage ever was more 
galling, for it was misery coupled 
with duty. The accomplished mo- 
ralist, satirist, poet, dramatist, theo- 
logian, was buffeted and browbeaten 
by an ignorant, arrogant woman. 
His spirits sank under the domestic 
tyranny, which has often quelled the 
finest genius. He was raised two 
years after his marriage to the zenith 
of his prosperity, by being appointed 
wrincipal secretary of state; but his 
health rapidly declined. He con- 
soled himself by writing a religious 
work—and drinking brandy. ‘There 
were moments when reviving cheer- 
fulness and strength regained gave 
him new hopes; but he was the 
husband of a virago. He took re- 
fuge in the tavern entitled the Don 
Saltero, in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea ; 
and there wrote, drank, and dreamed, 
perhaps, of happier days. But the 
axe was laid to the root of the tree : 
dropsy succeeded asthma. He died 
at Holland House, at the early age 
of fifty-four, leaving an only daugh- 
ter by the Countess of Warwick. 

Dr. Young has thus related, in 
language not “unworthy of the author 
of the “Night Thoughts, the particu- 
lars of Addison's death-bed :— 


* After a long and manly but vain 
str uggle with his distemper, he dismissed 
his physicians, and with them all hopes of 
life; but with his hopes of life he dis- 
missed not his concern for the living, but 
sent for a youth, nearly related and finely 
accomplished, yet not above being the 
better for good impressions from a dying 
friend. He came; but life was now 
glimmering in the socket, the dying 
friend was silent. ‘ Dear sir, you sent 
for me! I believe, I hope that you 
must have some commands. I shall 
hold them most sacred.’ Forcibly grasp- 
ing the youth’s hand, he sadly said,‘ See 
in what peace a Christian can die!’ He 
spoke with difficulty, and soon expired,” 
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Lord Byron has remarked on this, 
“UJ nluckily, he died of brandy ; 
and it appears but too true that ‘Ad- 
dison's fine mind was ofttimes nearly 
clouded by the effects of ardent spi- 
rits. After his marriage, he ceased 
altogether to be adomestic man. He 
breakfasted with Budgell, or Phil- 
lips, or Davenant. He dined at 
Button’s, in Russell Street : he often 
sat late, and drank much wine, at a 
house now called the White Horse 
Inn, situated at the bottom of Hol- 
land House Lane, and said by tra- 
dition to have been one of his haunts. 
Perhaps, the haughty countess might 
have something to complainof. How 
strangely are manners, and, indeed, 
are men altered since that time! 
What now should we say, were we to 
hear of the Right Hon. S—— 
i , or the Right Hon. Y—— 
M , Sitting in a tavern till they 
could hardly see their way home at 
night ? 

After the death of Addison's noble 
son-in-law, the last Earl of Warwick 
of the family of Rich, Holland House 
was long deserted; and decay had 
made its usual havoc in her turrets 
and saloons, and her gardens were 
overgrown in wild confusion, when a 
new dynasty betook themselves to 
its deserted halls. This was the 
family of Fox, of no ancient or 
noble date, derived from Foxley in 
the county of Wilts, whom one 
may conjecture, without any great 
stretch of fancy, to have been sporting 
characters. Stephen, the founder of 
this celebrated family, was a faithful 
adherent of Charles IT., and a senator 
of three reigns. To many minds he 
will appear still more eminent as 
being the projector of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. He was the ancestor both of 
the Ilchester and Holland families ; 
and upon him was bestowed, in 
augmentation of his coat armour, 
by a curious coincidence, one of the 
bearings of the Riches—in a canton, 
a fleur-de-lis: so he seemed fit and 
fated for Holland House. 

His son was Paymaster of the 
Forces to Charles IL. ; his grandson 
was Henry Fox, the first Lord Hol- 
land, and the father of Charles James 
Fox, and the parliamentary rival of 
the great Lord Chatham. Both 
Lord Holland and Lord Chatham 
had been educated at Eton, both 
had entered on their public career 
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about the same time, both were 
scholars and orators; yet their cha- 
racters were w-dely opposed. Lord 
Chatham's unsullied youth knew 
no license: the career of Fox 
had early entailed embarrassments 
which drove him from England. 
On his return he attached him- 
self to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
eloped with the Lady Caroline Len- 
nox, sister to the Duke of Richmond. 
At once the rake and the statesman, 
formed for society, of au admirable 
temper, and of infirm principles, no 
man acquired more political adherents 
than Henry Fox, few men attracted 
less respect. It was the charm of 
manner that attached his friends, not 
that dependence on his worth which 
ensures a permanent support. Even 
Lord Chesterfield has declared that 
IIenry Fox “had no fixed princi- 
ples of religion or morality,” and 
was too “unwary in ridiculing and 
exposing them.” Yethe fulfilled the 
duties of life well, and “his chari- 
ties,” observes Chesterfield, “ demon- 
strated that he possessed in no small 
degree the milk of human kindness.” 

it must, however, have been a 
liquid somewhat diluted by avarice 
and venality. Chatham had no re- 
gard for money ; by Fox it was wor- 
shipped: and though his doting 
fondness for his son, Charles James, 
has been instanced as an excuse for 
his grasping at power and wealth, 
yet to the right-minded no such ex- 
cuse will be thought valid. Lord 
Holland was a poet ; and some verses 
of his, published in the Annual 
Register, are considered by Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges to shew more poetic 
talent than his son ever displayed. 
As a debater, his lordship is declared 
by Chesterfield to have been sin- 
gularly inelegant and even disagree- 
able; his force lay in tact, which 
enabled him, partly by long expe- 
rience, partly by the natural shrewd- 
ness of a powerful intellect, to discern 
when to press a question and when 
to yield. 

Late in life Lord Holland retired 
to a house which he built at Kings- 
gate, in Kent,— intending this re- 
silence, according to Dallaway, as a 
correct imitation of Cicero’s Formian 
Villa at Baiw. Gray's lines on vi- 
siting Kingsgate, then in ruins, in 
1766, are bitter. They shew, how- 
ever, the general impression which 
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Fox’s memory had left. These cre 
the two first stanzas :— 


“Old, and abandoned by each venal 
friend, 
Ilere H——d form'd the pious reso- 
lution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to 
mend 
A broken character and constitution. 


On this congenial spot he fix’d his choice, 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neigh- 
bouring sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream and cormorants 
rejoice, 
And mariners, though shipwreck’?, 
dread to land.” 


The last steps of Lord Holland’s 
life were marked by a harshness 
which made him, according to a mo- 
dern writer, more odious to the na- 
tion than any minister since the days 
of Strafford. He was, indeed, a wor- 
thy disciple of the school of Walpole ; 
and the nation came in time to regard 
him as a man who was ready and 
adapted for any measures that suited 
his ambition—for the dirty work at- 
tendant upon the management of 
secret-service money, or for keeping 
the people down by the bayonet. 
Gray makes him speak in his attri- 
buted character of remorseless cruelty, 
when he describes his lamentations 
that confederates had not enabled 
him to carry out his sanguinary and 
destructive notions, in the coarse 
stanza beginning thus :— 


Purged by the sword and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated 
walls ; 


Such was the father of Charles 
James Fox, who appears, it must be 
owned, to have inherited the best 
qualities of his parent. A long 
minority succeeded the death of 
Stephen, the second baron of his 
name, and the father of the late la- 
mented Lord Holland. During this 
interval, the house in which Fairfax 
had vexed the air with long preach- 
ings and prayings, and in which Ad- 
dison had written and suffered, was 
let to Lord Roseberry and to Mr. 
Bearcroft, until, on returning from 
his travels in 1796, the late Lord 
Holland had it fitted up for his resi- 
dence at a great expense. And it 
now becomes us to treat of the in- 
side of the house, which has sus- 
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tained, since the days of its first oc- 
cupant, very extensive alterations. 

It seems rather an Irish way of de- 
scribing the inside of a house by re- 
ferring at first to the outside; but 
whilst we are on the subject of alter- 
ations it may be as well to notice, 
that by Henry, the first Baron Hol- 
land, the lodge, that modern addi- 
tion, and the approach to the house, 
were constructed ; and that irregular 
avenue of elms, bounding a lawn of 
eighteen acres, appears to have been 
planted in his time. Passing through 
a decorated stone porch, you enter 
the porter’s hall, partially wains- 
coted, and adorned with three Ital- 
ian pictures in fresco; in the middle 
stands the model of that truly colos- 
sal statue of Charles James Fox, 
which is now coated over with smoke 
in Bloomsbury Square. This was a 
present from the distinguished, and 
now venerable sculptor, Sir Richard 
Westmacott, to the late Lord Hol- 
land, and it was placed, in 1815, on 
the spot where it now stands during 
the absence of his lordship in Italy— 
a superb tribute to past greatness and 
living virtue, and, I should think, 
almost a single instance of a similar 
liberality. This entrance- hall is 
nearly in the same state as in the 
time of Henry Rich, the first earl ; 
it is plain, but characteristic of 
the period in which it was completed. 

Facing the entrance is the Jour- 
nal Room, so called on account of its 
containing a complete set of the jour- 
nals of the Lords and Commons. 
Minerals, stuffed birds, insects, and 
Chinese figures, relieve the dryness 
of the aspect of large bookcases, and 
take off the thoughts from stormy 
debates or prolix preambles. There 
are several portraits, one of the hand- 
some Charles, third Duke of Rich- 
mond, a Reynolds of his brother, 
and a Lely of Mr. Charles Fox, 
the son of old Sir Stephen, and 
an accomplished debater in grave 
King William's time. Then there is 
a likeness of Monk Lewis, who had 
the courage to be painted as Hamlet, 
though one of the plainest men of 
his day. To the west of the Jour- 
nal Room is the sitting-room of the 
first Baron Holland, communicating 
with the garden or dining-room, for 
the accommodation of the noble in- 
valid, who lost the use of his limbs, 
by stairs an inch only in height, 
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which would be covered over with a 
platform, so as to form an inclined 
plane—an excellent, a humane idea, 
and in those days of gout one very 
requisite. 

Let us ascend the great staircase, 
opening, as we go, a large antique 
door, curiously embossed, and come 
(for I long to do so) at once to the 
gay haunts of the Wyndhams and 
l.ennoxes—the scenes where royal 
dukes, ladies, and politicians, literati, 
artists, and Italian refugees, mingled, 
and were happy to mingle — where 
Byron gazed on the bloated features 
of Sheridan, with that almost reve- 
rential curiosity with which genius 
looks on genius — where Mackintosh 
was in his happiest moods, for he 
loved the host and hostess of his 
time, and where he alternately ex- 
changed gay persiflage with the lady 
of the old structure, or talked historic- 
ally with Allen. Nay, more, in 
these now fading and deserted cham- 
bers was reared the boy Charles 
James, the man whose nature was so 
lofty, whose passions so debasing— 
the ardent friend, the unscrupulous 
votary: here was that intellect suf- 
fered to dawn—here polished by the 
best society—here permitted to attain 
that empire over principle which 
brought the lofty spirit so often 
down to faction. 

The Gilt Chamber, par excellence, 
claims the first attention. It is a 
most interesting specimen of the do- 
mestic of the first King James's time. 
Three bow-windows, formed in the 
recesses of the Gothic turret, lighted 
and enlarged a room by no means 
spacious. The ceiling was formerly 
painted, but during the long minor- 
ity of the late Lord Holland it fell, 
and was replaced by one now merely 
whitewashed. A wainscot in com- 
partments displays still, on a blue 
field, the gold fleur-de-lis of the Rich 
family, inclosed within branches of 
palm- leaves, and gold crosslets on a 
red field, encircled with twisted 
branches of laurels, surmounted with 
an earl’s coronet. And why the co- 
ronet should not now be there by 
right [cannot conceive: many ignobler 
families have it to their boast. All 
around, on medallions, are the arms 
of the Riches and the Copes, as if 
that aspiring and worldly man, the 
earl of Charles’s time, had trembled 
lest his name and honours should, by 
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any fatal chance, have become ex- 
tinct, and wished to preserve them, 
at least, there. Nay, more, as you 
advance to the drawing-room, this 
motto stares you in the face,—* Ditior 
est qui se ;” a punning motto, refer- 
ring to the name of Rich. Sundry 
female figures, denoting Power, Jus- 
tice, Peace—three awkward subjects, 
one would suppose, to Henry Rich—- 
are painted about and above the 
chimneypiece, in the frieze of which 
are two painted bas-reliefs, taken 
from the Aldobrandini marriage. 
These performances are declared by 
Horace Walpole to have been done 
in the style, and not unworthy of 
Parmegiano. A column of Elba gra- 
nite, marble busts of the prince re- 
gent and of Henry IV. of France, of 
the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of 
Cumberland, of Lord Holland by 
Nollekens, look strangely in this an- 
cient chamber, constructed when the 
British world had little notion that 
German blood would ever run in the 
royal veins of her princes, and when 
the proud Riches would have started 
with horror at the thought that the 
more modern name of Fox should 
supersede their antiquity. The bust 
of Lord Holland was accounted by 
Bartollozzi to be one of the finest spe- 
cimens of sculpture since the days of 
Praxiteles; the being in Holland 
House must have been highly in fa- 
vour of that opinion. Family por- 
traits, mingled with those of Na- 
poleon, of Gaspar de Yovellanos, a 
Spanish politician, and of Ludovico 
Ariosto, copied from his tomb at Fer- 
rara, complete the motley collection. 

A beautiful apartment, called the 
Breakfast Room, joins the Gilt Room. 
This is unaltered since the days of 
James. A damask of white satin, 
figured with flowers, covers the walls 
—the wainscot is of green and gold. 
The very girandoles above the man- 
tel-piece are old, and two curious 
cabinets, one of tortoiseshell, the 
other of ebony, accord well with this 
antiquity. 

Sir Stephen Fox figures here, the 
founder of the noble houses of Hches- 
ter and Holland. His integrity and 
loyalty were the basis of his fortunes. 
Sundry members of the same race 
appear in the Breakfast Room; but 
the last portrait ever painted by Sir 
Joshua of Charles James is the most 
interesting of the domestic series. 
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The great drawing-room is situ- 
ated to the north of the Gilt Room, 
and is a noble apartment, fitted up 
with curtains of rich French silk, 
and decorated with superb cabinets 
and other costly articles of virtw. 
Here is Hogarth’s famous picture, 
“The Indian Emperor,” performed 
for the amusement of the “ Butcher,” 
William duke of Cumberland, by 
some children of high birth, at Mr. 
Conduitt’s, the master of the Mint. 
Here figures, in her babyhood, the 
beautiful Lady Sophia Fermorn, also 
Lady Deloraine, Miss Conduit, after- 
wards Lady Lymington, but far more 
illustrious as the niece of Sir Tsaac 
Newton, whose bust is depicted in the 
scene. A good collection of pictures 
by the best masters adorns this splen- 
did room. How English it is, never- 
theless, to dwell upon two portraits 
dear to our hearts—Garrick and 
Sterne! Garrick as Benedict, a cha- 
racter created for him, as it were, by 
anticipation ; Lawrence Sterne, in his 
own unspeakable peculiarity of coun- 
tenance, his eye flashing on the pre- 
sumptuous gazer, his mouth partly 
opened, as if to utter some notable 
witticism —the masterpiece of Rey- 
nolds, who must have exulted in such 
asubject. This portrait (since soldand 
removed to Bowood) was, if I mis- 
take not, copied in little for Eliza, 
on her voyage, for her cabin. Eliza, 
it is well known, eloped from the 
husband, to whom she returned, in 
India, with a gentleman somewhat 
younger than either Sterne or Mr. 
Draper. Sterne’s picture fell into 
her husband's hands; he could not 
endure the sight of it, but gave it 
away, and it is now in England. 

A smaller drawing-room contains 
also pictures and marbles ; amongst 
other portraits, that of Francis 
Horner. Who can read the letters 
of the late Lady Holland, addressed 
to this good, if not great man, when 
he was threatened with consumption, 
without singular emotion? “Come 
to Holland House, and you shall 
have three rooms for your own use, 
unmolested, of a temperature regu- 
lated by Allen.” I quote from me- 
mory, but it is the memory of the 
heart. He went not, but journeyed, 
secking health, to the Italian shores, 
to die, hoping, believing, in the pro- 
bability of a cure to the last. 

Perhaps the most curious portions 
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of an old house are the bed-rooms — 
certainly none shew more plainly 
the characteristics of past ages. A 
spacious and gloomy apartment at 
the western extremity of the central 
division of the house, received, ac- 
cording to tradition, Addison's last 
sigh, and an inner room served him 
as a retreat in his hours of literary 
labour. In another chamber, en- 
riched with carvings and hangings, 
which are now daily surpassed by 
modern luxuries, is an association of 
a very different sort. There, limned 
by Sir Joshua, appears the exquisite 
face and form of Lady Sarah Lenox, 
the niece of the first Lady Holland, 
and the beauty who had the rare 
merit of inspiring George ILI. with 
romance. She appears not alone, 
but in a group, with Lady Sarah 
Strangways, the daughter of the 
first Lord Iichester, and with C a 
James Fox, at the age of fourteet 
The boy stands with a copy of verses 
in his hand, which he is supposed to 
be addressing to his fair cousin, who 
is leaning out of a window of Holland 
House to listen to them. The sub- 
sequent fate of Lady Sarah, and the 
calamities of her chequered life, are 
well known. 

When Henry Fox first purchased 
Holland House, the library, a room 
more replete with associations of in- 
terest than, perhaps, any similar room 
in E ngland, was in so dilapidated a 
condition that it was even unfloored. 
The boards whereon resounded the 
footfalls of Addison exist, therefore, 
no longer ; but the Long Gallery, as 
it was in his time, now “the library, 
is, with some alterations, the same. 
In the days of the Spectator, it was, 
indeed, almost like a green-house, 
so full of windows, after the fashion 
of the Gallery at Hardwick, being 
intended for dancing or exercises, 
and not for study. But these win- 
dows were blocked up by Lord Hol- 
land, and concentred into two great 
bow-windows. It has been said, ne- 
vertheless, that Holland House has a 
window for every day in the year. 

In this gallery or library, how- 
ever, Addison spent much of that 
leisure which the arbitrary rule of 
his countess-wife permitted. At 
each end, so says tradition, was 
placed a table, whereon stood a bottle 
of wine. W hen in a cot mposing mood, 
the accomplished author was in the 
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habit of walking to and fro, and re- 
plenishing his exhausted frame and 
rekindling his wit by taking a glass 
at each extremity. It is to be hoped 
they were pint decanters. 

The library of Holland House is 
celebrated all over Europe. Long 
under the direction of the late Mr. 
John Allen, formerly a medical man, 
it has accumulated to a great extent, 
driving from the walls of the Lon» 
Gallery, in particular, their former 
tenants, the family portraits, and 
filling, not only the Long Gallery, 
but two adjoining rooms. ‘The col- 
lection began in 1796, and amounted, 
some years since, to 15,000 volumes. 
The rarity of the books is not, hap- 
pily, their chief value, but their com- 
pleteness as forming a library on in- 
dividual subjects, especially on French 
and English memoirs, and of Spanish 
and Italian authors. It is a trait of 
real judgment, among so many 
splendours, that a small copy of 
Homer, once belonging to Sir [sxac 
Newton, and containing x a distich in 
his writing on the blank leaf, was 
more highly prized by Charles James 
Fox, to whom it belonged, than many 
of his treasures, 

Such are the western and northern 
divisions of Holland House; the east 
comprises the dressing-room of the 
late Lady Holland, and an ante-room 
fullof valuable portraits and cabinets, 
with fourteen japanncd cases, con- 
taining a large and valuable collec- 
tion of miniatures. Thence you may 
walk into a spacions sitting-room, 
the walls of which are of a bright 
rose colour. Of the various articles 
collected here, perhaps not the least 
interesting are the engravings from 
Byron’s works, presented by the poet 
himself to Lady Holland. <A tribute 
to Holland House and its host is 
recorded on the window of the 
dressing-room by John Hookham 
Frere. With a diamond he in- 
scribed these words :— 


‘May neither fire destroy, nor waste 

impair, 

Nor time consume thee, till the twentieth 
heir ; 

May taste respect thee, and may fashion 
spare.” 


One great advantage crowns the 
attractions of this old mansion—its 
site, on a level, it is said, with the 
Stone Gallery of the dome of St. 
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Paul's Cathedral. From the grounds 
a view over our southern Pentlands, 
the Surrey Hills, may be enjoyed. 
Modern skill has improved the 
diversified situation. In 1769, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, of Paine’s Hill, 
a friend of Lord Holland’s, laid 
out and planted the grounds. The 
curious oaks, scattered about them, 
were of his planting, as well as the 
cedars. And astill higher proof of his 
taste is a long green walk, formerly 
an open lane, which is now turfed 
and planted, and extends towards the 
Uxbridge Road. This beautiful 
glade was the favourite haunt of Mr. 
Fox, and was the last landscape he 
was destined tolook upon anto enjoy. 
Two oriental planes, of great mag- 
nitude, guard itsentrance. The gar- 
dens near the house are laid out in 
parterres, one of which represents a 
rosary of a circular form. Anon 
you come upon a fountain, then a 
column of granite, with a bust of 
Napoleon by Canova on the summit, 
with an inscription from Homer, 
which may be Englished thus :— 


“He is not dead, he breathes the air 
In lands beyond the deep, 
Some distant sea-girt island, where 
Harsh men the hero keep.” 


At the end of this beautiful flower- 
garden stands an alcove, on an ele- 
vated terrace ; and here we read two 
lines in honour of Samuel Rogers :— 


“Here Rogers sat, and here for ever 
dwell 


To me those pleasures that he sings so 
well.” 


This effort came from the late 
Lord Holland, to which Luttrell has 
added some verses, about equal to 
those which are generally inserted in 
alcoves or scrawled in albums. 

The homely characteristics of an 
orchard precede the approach to the 
French garden. In this, enclosed as 
itis with a hedge of hornbeam and 
box, is the nursery of the first dahlia 
plants. ‘This flower, already partially 
neglected by floriculturists, but long 
at the zenith of public estimation, is 
of Spanish origin. The Americans 
had it, and it had been introduced to 
England, but not cultivated with 
success. In 1803 Lord Holland, 
when travelling in Spain, procured 
some seeds; and the plant, in time, 
bloomed, and was christened dahlia, 
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from Andrew Dahl, a Swedish bota- 
nist. 

The fish-ponds and the meadows 
of Holland House alone remain to 
be described. The former, which 
are seated about a quarter of a 
mile towards Hammersmith, appear 
to have been ancient; in the latter, 
to the west, a tragedy was enacted, 
—the duel between Lord Camel- 
ford and Mr. Best. The originator 
of this iniquitous and bloody scene 
was a false, fair woman, who prompted 
the mischief, and fed the fuel of that 
fire which was quenched only in 
death. It is a curious fact that the 
horse which Best rode to the spot of 
rendezvous had been won by that 
gentleman in a trial of skill in pistol- 
shooting from Lord Camelford. By 
a too sure aim fell the inconsistent 
but noble Camelford, scarcely thirty 
years of age. His youth was sullied 
by the license of fashionable life ; yet 
he is said, strange to declare, to have 
been a firm believer in divine truths. 
When the ball entered his side, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Best, I am a dead man! 
You have killed me, but I freely 
forgive you!” Again and again he 
declared himself to have been the 
aggressor. The wound was declared 
to be mortal; and the gallant suf- 
ferer languished in agonies of pain 
until the evening of the following 
day, when he was summoned to his 
dread account! How long must the 
image of the wounded man, weltering 
in his blood, have haunted those who 
traversed that green, calm spot, in 
aftertimes! How must the pale and 
sorrow -stricken form of him who 
slew, whose unerring aim was death, 
have recurred to remembrance! 

In all these scenes a spoiled, for- 
ward, gifted boy, took his earliest and 
latest delight. It was here that 
the father displayed his paternal 
tenderness in the following way. 
The boy, Charles James Fox, having 
been disappointed in not seeing a 
wall, which was blown up, demo- 
lished, Lord Holland had another 
wall built up, to be blown up 
again, in order that the precept, 
never to break a promise to a child, 
or, as Robert Hall would call it, 
“ never to act a lie to a child,” might 
be fulfilled to a letter. It was here 
that the future orator was encou- 
raged to speak out his youthful 
and crude opinions with an indul- 
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ence from his father that did not, 

appily, end in making him the 

rig that he was ‘well entitled to 
Pe It was not here, but at Spa, that 
his love of the gaming-table was first 
excited by a nightly allowance of 
five guineas to spend in that demo- 
niacal amusement. It was here that, 
in the exciting days of a Westminster 
election, the fair Duchess of Devon- 
shire came to cheer and to assist. It 
was here, before their memorable 
alienations, Burke communed with a 
friend who besought him, when the 
hour of conflict came, and the senate 
rang with their burning eloquence, 
“to believe that there existed be- 
tween them the ties of nature as near 
and dear as the relative situation of 
father and son ;” but that appeal was 
lost in the storm of debate and the 
violence of faction. In Fox's gener- 
ous mind, their friendship could not 
be extinguished by the heat and in- 
temperance of a day; in Burke it 
was already extinct, andforever. It 
was here that he came when his 
health was shattered, and disease was 
hourly encroaching upon his frame, 
when the following touching account 
is given of his emotions in revisiting 
the gardens of Holland House, by 
‘Trotter :— 


** He looked around him the last day 
he was there with a farewell tenderness 
that struck me very much. It was the 
place where he had spent his youthful 
days; every lawn, every gurden, tree, 
and walk were viewed by him with 
peculiar affection, He pointed out the 
beauties to me, and, in particular, shewed 
me a green avenue, which his mother, 
the lave Lady Holland, hud made by 
shutting up a road. He was a very ex- 
quisite judge of the picturesque, and had 
mentioned to me how beautiful this road 
had become since converted into an 
alley. He raised his eyes to the house, 
looked around, and was earnest in point- 
ng out every thing he liked and remem- 
bered.” 


How similar to the recognition, 
dim and partial as it was, of Sir 
Walter Scott in entering his own 
hallat Abbotsford! How much had 
both to regret in the departure of 
their youth! How many turbulent 
scenes had both shared since boy- 
hood! Well might Fox say,— 


* Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I saw ye 
Jast !”” 
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He died at Chiswick, and Holland 
House had not the mournful honour 
of receiving his last sigh. 

It has been said, alluding to the 
private character of Charles James 
Fox, that “in the comparatively 
correct age in which our lot is cast, 
it would be almost as unjust to apply 
our more severe standard to him and 
his associates, as it would have been 
for the Ludlows and Hutchinsons of 
the seventeenth century to denounce 
the immoralities of Julius Cesar, 
Nor let it be forgotten, that the noble 
heart and sweet disposition of this 
great man passed unscathed through 
an ordeal which, in almost every 
other instance, is found to deaden all 
the kindly and generous affections. 
A life of gambling, intrigue, and 
faction, left the nature of Charles 
James Fox as little tainted with sel- 
fishness or falsehood, and his heart 
as little hardened, as if he had lived 
and died in a farm-house; or, rather, 
as if he had not outlived his childish 
years.” 

Public chronicles afford but one 
instance to the contrary to this beauti- 
ful, but exaggerated eulogium ; in the 
instance of the unfortunate and deep- 
ly-injured Mrs. Fitzherbert. When 
}’ox arose in the House of Commons 
solemnly to deny her private mar- 
riage with the Prince of Wales, 
where were his honour and truth? 
where the single-heartedness which 
would have graced the seclusion of a 
farm-house ? 

To the house of Fox belongs the 
distinction that, during the course of 
an entire century, there has been 
always a member of it in some emi- 
nent and conspicuous situation in the 
country. Scarcely had the first Lord 
Holland closed his career than his 
son, Charles James, became the 
leader of the opposition ; and before 
the death of that celebrated states- 
man, his nephew, the late Lord Hol- 
land, had gained a high place among 
the politicians of the day. 

Certain hereditary qualitiesof mind 
and body characterised these three 
generations. In shrewdness and 
profundity, they resembled each 
other. In the absence of all personal 
elegance, in those pliysical defects 
which impeded their oratorical 
powers, they were also alike. In 
person, they bore a still closer re- 
semblance. The heavy eyebrow, the 
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broad, thoughtful, majestic forehead, 
the full cheek, were transmitted from 
the first founder of the family, old 
Sir Stephen, to the last noble owner 
of Holland House; softened, it is 
true, for the features and expression 
of the stern Royalist were harshly 
unpleasant. “In his descendants,” 
writes one who was a competent 
judge, “the aspect was preserved ; 
but it was softened till it became, in 
the late lord, the most gracious and 
inte esting countenance that ever was 
lighted up by the mingled lustre of 
intelligence and benevolence.” 

As a public character the late 
Lord Holland was greatly inferior, not 
only to his uncle, but to his grand- 
father, whose strength as a debater 
had been formed under the banners 
of Walpole, in days when the House 
of Commons sometimes sat seventeen 
hours without intermission. He had 
the disadvantage of beginning his 
parliamentary career in the House of 
Lords. His hereditary hesitation had, 
therefore, strengthened by the absence 
of opportunity to correct it. Like 
his great ancestors, his excellence lay 
in reply. His earliest political les- 
sons were imbibed by the bedside of 
his dying uncle at Chiswick, when, 
being himself a boy of sixteen, Lord 
Holland beheld the pride of his house 
fade away and expire. 

In private life Lord Holland had 
not a trace of his grandfather, the 
best praise that could be given to 
him. He escaped also the errors of 
his uncle. He seemed to have culled 
from both their fairest graces of cha- 
racter, their strong domestic affec- 
tions, their wit, the sweetness of 
temper and lovingness of heart which 
marked Charles James; all set off 
and encircled by that courtly polite- 
ness which appeared superior to forms, 
and sprang from the gentlest feel- 
ings of the heart. 

Those chambers in which the 
voices of the Copes, the Riches, and 
the Foxes resounded, are now deso- 
late, and who can tell whether they 
will ever again be peopled with the 
great ones of the earth? ‘“ Thetime 
is coming,” writes a mournful pro- 
phet, “ when, perhaps, a few old men, 
the last survivors of our generation, 
will in vain seek, amidst new streets, 
and squares, and railway-stations, for 
the site of that building which was, 
in their youth, the favourite resort 
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of wits and beauties, of painters and 
poets, of philosophers and states- 
men. 

Before Holland House is obliter- 
ated, let us recall, in one brief review, 
those characters which, passing be- 
fore us like the shadows figured be- 
fore Macbeth, must have figured 
there in the several dynasties who 
presided in those venerable cham- 
bers. Let us hasten over the brief 
rule of the Copes; precise enough 
and respectable, no doubt; gentle- 
men with bombasted inexpressibles 
and high-topped hats fresh from the 
City; and ladies in their stiff ruffs, 
almost lock-jawed, fresh from the 
quarter where mercers and man- 
milliners claimed kindred with them. 
Avaunt! and let us on to the festive 
days of the gay Riches. Here, in 
the library, “in which the antique 
gravity of a college was so singularly 
blended with all that female wit and 
grace could devise to embellish a 
drawing-room, the handsome visage 
of the ill-fated Buckingham, his suit 
of sable velvet close cut; his peruke, 
already inclining to the love-lock, 
was seen.” Buckingham is gone, 
and the scene changes and discloses 
Fairfax in his armour; his long 
and melavcholy, yet not unpleas- 
ing countenance, turned towards 
Rich doubtingly, for Rich was trusted 
by no man. He who had received 
no measure of obligation from King 
Charles, and “had continued to 
flourish more than any man in the 
court when the weather was fair,” 
was no subject of confidence with 
Fairfax. And, behold! Rich is a pri- 
soner—civilly, be it said—in his own 
house; and the hall resounds with 
deep murmurings of voices that were 
meant to pray, but seemed to growl, 
led by some fanatical preacher. 

All has passed away; and Mary, 
that Countess of Warwick who was 
a daughter of the house of Cork, is 
seen here in her devout widowhood, 
writing Occasional Meditations upon 
Sundry Subjects, a simile in one of 
which had the honour of being imi- 
tated by Addison. This countess was 
the progenitrix of the social charac- 
teristics of Holland House. She was 
the foundress and inventress, says one 
of her admirers, of a new science, the 
art of obliging, — “ great in a thou- 
sand things besides,” which she 
counted but “ loss for the excellence 
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of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

She passed away, and Addison 
might be seen wooing her great and 
shrewish successor, his Countess of 
Warwick ; or leading to heaven, by 
precept, the youth who loved earthly 

leasures too well; or resigning, in 

opeless disease, his post as Secretary 
of State in a set letter to his royal 
master ; or dying, inch by inch; or 
but Ais vision has been already 
before us. 

So Chesterfield, and a host of 
others, spring forth from that ancient 
porch since that the old house, long 
shut up (the Riches are clean gone), 
has been opened again for the Wilt- 
shire squire’s family, and the peer 
whose maxim it was, as Burns says, 
to 





“* Keek through every other man, 
Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection,” 


appears in his court suit ~nd blue 
riband ; and tried, but tried in vain, 
we should think, his incomparable 
skill in the art of bamboozle upon 
his friend Fox, whose character he 
has so sharply, yet, at the same time, 
so leniently,set off ; and Chesterfield’s 
smile—laughter being abjured by 
him as a vulgar indulgence —his 
compliment and polished anecdote 
carrying the sting muffled, are con- 
trasted in that gilt chamber with the 
coarse ribaldry and outrageous gaiety 
of Walpole, whose native coarseness 
no habits of intercourse with the re- 
fined could quench. And Holland 
House is already assuming her mark 
of distinction, that of being the very 
centre of all the minor charities of 
life; all the great men and women 
who congregated there seemed (to 
use an expression of Horace Wal- 
pole’s when speaking of Gray) “ éo 
be in flower,” whilst they paraded her 
saloons or lounged in her libraries. 

Too soon for the ambition of Henry 
Fox did Holland House lose her 
political coteries; long silent were 
her turrets, during the minority 
of the late Lord Holland, until, upon 
his rise to manhood and to pre- 
eminence, a new race of the élite 
appeared beneath the rich ceilings 
framed by Rich. 

Gladly would one pass over that 
dissolute but entertaining clique, the 
George Selwyn and the Carlisle set, 
who contributed to poison the 
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mind of the young Charles James, 
then in his eighteenth year; gladly 
would one forget that early and fatal 
entanglement in play, which even 
then laid Fox under the disgraceful 
obligation of having Lord Carlisle's 
security for 15,000. To crown the 
infamy, Lord Carlisle was madly in 
love with Lady Sarah Lenox, then 
Lady Sarah Bunbury. He made no 
secret of his unlawful passion: such 
things were scarcely thought worth 
concealing in those days. What are 
the pangs of such a passion, Lord Car- 
lisle’s own words will forcibly shew: 
“If Iam received with coolness,” he 
wrote to Selwyn, alluding to an ap- 
proaching meeting with Lady Sarah, 
I shall feel it extremely. I shall be 
miserable if I am made too welcome. 
Good God! what happiness would I 
not exchange to be able to live with 
her without loving her more than 
friendship will allow! Is my picture 
hung up, or is it in the passage with 
its face turned to the wall?” Lord 
Carlisle soberised, and became a 
poet :— 
“ On one alone Apollo deigns to smile, 
And crowns a new Roscommon in 
Carlisle.” 


At twenty-seven, such was the 
misery of his career, he wished him- 
self no more; but Providence was 
merciful, and the vices of youth were 
suffered gradually to merge into the 
milder form of errors, thence to ex- 
pand into virtue. For who could 
resist the snares of that fascinating 
circle? Even Pitt was nearly drawn 
into the vortex of play at Goos2- 
tree’s, and Wilberforce yielded to its 
fatal charm. He once arose the win- 
ner of 2000/.; but the pain he felt 
for those who lost, prevented all such 
future triumphs of the infernal re- 
gions. 

Another group attends at Holland 
House, and the names of Sheridan, 
Erskine, Burke, and Windham re- 
sound in her entrance-hall; and of 
these the most approachable, the most 
lovable in private society, was the 
last. His manners were noble, po- 
lished, courteous ; his spirits so gay 
that, even in the decline of life, he 
was the youngest of the young. 
“Over his whole conversation,” thus 
writes a contemporary, “ was flung 4 
veil of unrent classical elegance; 
through no crevice, had there been 
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any, would ever an unkind or an un- 
conditioned sentiment have found 
entrance.” Again a break in the 
vast current of mighty intellects, and 
Mackintosh, tall, cold in aspect, kind- 
ly at heart, referred to as the very 

attern-book ofall knowledge, greatly 
independent, benignantly serene, sits 
at the table of the noble host by the 
side of De Staél. Her preoccupation 
with him, to use a foreign phrase, 
was so extreme that some doubted 
whether the great Scot liked it, yet 
he always spoke of her with that 
calm enthusiasm which was peculiarly 
his own attribute. And here, smiling, 
singing, charming all hearts, was the 
gay bard of Erin ; whilst by his side, 
a boy poet, little known, coldly, and, 
indeed, unkindly received by his 
kindred, gazed upon the scene; and 
his clear blue eye looked frozen upon 
it, for it was long ere he could iden- 
tify his shy and prond nature with 
that of the courteous and the free 
around him. His eyes, be it observed, 
had that peculiar faculty of being 
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enabled to seem quite glazed and life- 
less, as if suddenly congealed; and 
then they could glance such glances 
as only beam from spirits so fine, so 
fierce. 

To pursue the theme were endless. 
All is gone, all has passed away! 
That which this great metropolis 
most wants — its greatest, its almost 
only intellectual want —is an easy 
resort of the lettered and the gifted 
No public institutions will do. One 
sickens at the thought. To establish 
one’s self by privilege among lions, to 
go any where expressly to be wise, 
is enough to put a super crust of 
pride and indifference on any honest 
nature. All good society must be 
private. Holland House has ceased 
to be the centre of all that refines, 
interests, and elevates society. We 
have now no centre, our common- 
wealth of letters is turned upside 
down. It wants a protector; and 
yet, to use a metaphor seemingly in- 
consistent, sighs for the blessed days 
of a restoration. 


SOME NOTICES OF A SHAKSPEARIAN BOOK.* 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Booxse.irrs are generally, and not 
improperly, annoyed at a shoal of 
cheap books being driven in upon 
the shores of the reading world 
through the agency of a private so- 
ciety ; but even the bibliopolists, pro- 
verbially as fretful as the authors 
whose works they publish, look on, 
we understand, with great compla- 
cency at the operations of the Shak- 
speare Society. And, accordingly, 
when something “like a whale” is 
stranded by the peculiarly capable 
person of the body, so far from there 
being a murmur of disapprobation, 
there is a hum of applause; and 
“Bravo, Collier!” in a tone of gentle, 
staid, and sober gratulation, such as, 
peradventure, future science will suc- 
ceed in eliciting from galvanised mum- 
mies, by part devising of the curious, 
after a preparatory silence of 3000 
years, is passed from lip to lip. 
The only books, with one or two 
exceptions, worth looking at — the 
only books issued by the Society 
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which we have seen, that have really 
and truly anything to do, even re- 
motely, with Shakspeare, have been 
supplied by Mr. Collier; and right 
good dry works, in their very neces- 
sary dry way, they are. Everything 
that can at all tend to illustrate the 
position, the pursuits, the habitudes, 
and the character of Shakspeare, is 
interesting to every English scholar, 
and ought, according to the measure 
of his knowledge and capacity of 
comprehending and enjoying the 
eternally good, and true, and beauti- 
ful, be interesting to every English 
man; and no individual has furnished 
the world—no, nor no body of men 
have furnished the world—with so 
many authentic facts, or removed so 
many gross errors with respect to the 
first and foremost of all dramatic 
poets, as our most heartily-esteemed 
friend Mr. John Payne Collier. 
His two pamphlets, entitled New 
Facts, and New Particulars regard- 
ing the Life of Shakspeare, were of 
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the utmost value in dissipating the 
mists raised by small scholars, who 
played the parts of slovenly biogra- 
phers, and pseudo-classical comment- 
ators, and had in their souls the 
belief that they were superior to the 
real gentleman and true scholar, 
whose works they were beslobber- 
ing with their laboriously dull and 
dreary, or vapid and finical remarks. 
Mr. Collier's History of English 
Dramatic Poetry and the Stage, is a 
monument of antiquarian research 
made in the right spirit, wrought 
forth during the patient and honest 
struggles after truth and fact, with 
the prestante labore of the Roman 
poet ; and he has certainly given to 
the world the very best edition of 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works that 
has yet been published—an edition, 
however, which is by no means so 
well known or appreciated as it 
ought to be, and as it would be, if it 
had not been for the high price of 
the work, and still more, from the 
fact of the publishers withholding 
copies of it from even the leading 
reviewers. 

The work now before us is dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Ellesmere,—a 
compliment as well deserved as it is 
handsomely paid. The liberality 
with which that noble Lord and the 
Duke of Devonshire have placed the 
treasures of their libraries at the 
command of Mr. Collier, for the be- 
nefit of the world, is truly princely, 
and is worthy of all praise and grati- 
tude, not alone from the enthusiastic 
labourer himself, but from all civil- 
ised men and nations. The dedica- 
tion to this Lord Ellesmere is com- 
prised in a few well chosen and manly 
words — (we bethought us of an- 
other dedication to the only other 
individual who bore the title, and 
which is one of the longest as of the 
best, and noblest, and wisest “ Pre- 
faces Dedicatory” that was ever pen- 
ned: it commends Le Primer Re- 
port des Cases et Matters en Ley re- 
solues et adjudges en les Courts del 
Roy en Ireland, collect et digest per 
Sr. John Davys, Chivaler, Attur- 
ney Generall del Roy en cest realme 
—the illustrious poet, historian, 
courtier, and lawyer,)—“ To the Rt. 
Hon. his singular good Lord, Tho- 
mas Lord Ellesmere, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England.” The date of our 
edition fol. is Dublin, 1615. The 
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preface and the work treat of mighty 
matters in philosophy, jurisprudence, 
statecraft, and the administration of 
the law on a new field, and amongst 
rude men. Mr. Collier's book brings 
us back to in and about the same 
period, and its subject-matter is re- 
ferred to the lives and fortunes, the 
characters and pursuits, of a fellow- 
ship of poor players, who had “ strut- 
ted and fretted their hour upon the 
stage,” and whose insignificant me- 
mories had sunk into the slough of 
oblivion; poor players, not merely 
the professors of an intellectual art, 
but also, like Bottom and his crew, 
for the most part low mechanical 
persons, traders, and showmen. Yet 
this, too, is good and worthy the 
notice and approbation of the second 
Lord Ellesmere, and an enlightened 
public, because it is calculated to 
throw additional light on the history 
of Shakspeare, and thus furnish new 
materials for developing his position 
and course of life, both as an actor 
and an author connected with a 
theatre, and as a sharer, or as the 
French call it, a sociétaire in the ad- 
venture of managing that theatre. 
Mr. Collier, in his Introduction, has 
well said,— 


“The ensuing volume is chiefly com- 
posed of minute particulars ; but particu- 
lars, however minute, are not on that ac- 
count trifling or uninteresting, since they 
obviously assume importance in propor- 
tion to the prominence or distinction of 
the parties to whom they relate. These 
details have reference to Shakespeare, to 
the great dramatists of his day, and to 
the principal actors engaged in the per- 
formances of their plays. General read- 
ers will hardly be aware of the time and 
trouble employed in collecting the facts 
here arranged ; and the compiler is afraid 
to dwell upon them, lest it should be 
imagined that he is disposed to over-esti- 
mate his labours or his acquisitions. He 
is fully sensible of the many deficiencies 
of what he now offers: he knows how 
much remains to be done; but he knows, 
too, how much more is contained in the 
following sheets than was ever discovered 
or biought together before. ‘Those only 
who are acquainted with the scanty and 
imperfect materials of preceding biogra- 
phers in this department, will be likely 
to do justice to the quantity of new in- 
formation comprised in the volume in 
their hands. Some few (the author hopes 
they will be only few) may be of opi- 
nion, that at best it isa monument of 
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time misspent, and industry misap- 
plied.” 


. 


Certainly we should be of that 
few and of that opinion if we were 
not satisfied that that time, and that 
industry, and the new information 
acquired by both, might be hereafter 
turned into the one great route, and 
under the auspices and engineering 
of Mr. Collier himself. We want to 
know about the wheel which went 
round, and care nothing of the mud 
beneath it or the dust above it, ex- 
cepting in so much as the one clung 
to it in spatters, and the other sunk 
and adhered to it in the pulverised 
and so more delicate form of the 
same vile material. But knowledge 
of the character and motion of the 
wheel is to be gained from both, as 
well as of the road it traversed, and 
therefore it is that we rejoice in the 
labours of Mr. Collier. He has taken 
upon himself to tell us all that can 
be gathered or gleaned with respect 
to the twenty-six “ principal actors” 
in all the comedies, histories, and 
tragedies of Mr. William Shakspeare, 
in the order wherein the names of 
the same are marshalled in double 
column in Heminge and Condelli’s 
folio edition of 1623. He begins with 
Richard Burbadge, and closes with 
John Rice. Of course, nobody cares 
one ghost of a farthing rushlight 
about these people, their parentage, 
birth, marriages, offspring, course of 
life, or death, as accurately or con- 
jecturally put forth, except so far as 
the dates and facts respecting them 
s0 laboriously collected muy be useful 
hereafter in verifying observations, 
while laying out on a new survey a 
map of Shakspeare’s life. Amongst 
the new facts established by the re- 
searches of Mr. Collier, and put forth 
in this volume, are the existence of an 
Edward and a Thomas Shakspeare ; 
“the former,” quoth the director in 
his Report, “ certainly, and the latter 
probably, connected with the stage, 
and in the lifetime of our great 
dramatist.” This is curious and im- 
portant, for Shakspeare never was a 
common name, and, to use a word of 
very frequent and necessary recur- 
rence in a work such as that now on 
hand, probably all three Shakspeares 
came from the same part of the 
country ; possibly they were related 
by consanguinity ; and very probably 
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several of those loose and idle stories, 
so long and so foolishly believed 
about William Shakspeare, might 
have been true of Edward Shak- 
speare or Thomas Shakspeare—et que 
scais-je 2—perhaps, were true. There 
were many Jupiters besides him, the 
old Homeric tellow, father of gods 
and men— most glorious, greatest 
cloud-hurler—dweller in the ether ; 
and many of their shabby sins and 
filthy frailties were visited by the 
lying poets and the lascivious priests 
upon the head of raz THuNDERER 
from on high. So it may have been 
with Will Shakspeare, on whose 
memory and story all the tales and 
all the “ facts” relating to these other 
two playactors of the same name, 
now dug up and sat upon by Mr. 
Coroner Collier, F.S.A., have pos- 
sibly been foisted. Edward or Tho- 
mas may have been the deer-stealer, 
and Will have only “ pitched into” 
the Lucys, and derided their old coat 
in retribution, which is always a 
goodly thing, in tbe spirit of the 
name's sake, or in requital for the 
ignominy thrust by the over-proud 
justice of the peave upon a kinsman. 
Mr. Collier has ulso ascertained the 
birth of Nathaniel Field, the actor 
in Ben Jonson’s as well as in Shak- 
speare’s plays, who turns out to be 
the son of one of the earliest and 
hottest enemies of theatrical perform- 
ances: he also discovered the second 
marriage of ben Jonson,—a circum- 
stance, he states, not even speculated 
upon by his biographers; and, we 
presume, for this very good and sufli- 
cient reason, that they had not the 
shadow of the shade of a chance to 
raise any speculation about it, as they 
were unconscious of the ghost of a 
hint which might lead them into the 
region of the probable, whereas Mr. 
Collier has hit upon the downright 
certainty, whereof, truth to speak, 
we do not see reason to rejoice the 
least in the world—at all events, for 
the present. Surely, if old Ben had 
as many wives and as many con- 
cubines as King Solomon, it is to us 
nowadays something worse than no- 
thing. Mr. Collier has also suc- 
ceeded in the identification of the 
register of John Fletcher as that of 
“the poet,” a point hitherto doubted ; 
the marriage of John Webster, the 
author of many dramas; the death 
of John Wilkins, the writer of The 
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Miseries of Enforced Marriage ; 
and the birth and parentage of John 
Lowin, one of the original and dis- 
tinguished representatives of the cha- 
racters of Shakspeare. But how did 
Mr. Collier succeed in seizing upon 
all the minute information with which, 
after a course of labour scarcely pa- 
ralleled in the history of enthusiasm, 
he has furnished us? He shall tell 
us himself. In his Introduction he 
says :— 


** We have now only to express our 
very sincere thanks to the clergy, and to 
the subordinate officers of the different 
churches, the registers of which we have 
had occasion to examine. In every in- 
stance they have evinced the utmost 
liberality [strange, as, no doubt, on Mr. 
Collier's word, it is true, we should say, 
from all we have heard, read, and seen 
of these underpaid and consequently ra- 
pacious individuals, personally and cor- 
porately!] and have readily assisted 
lengthened searches, attended as they 
were aware with no pecuniary advantages 
to the investigators.” 


The author very graciously adds,— 


“' Mr. Monro, one of the registrars of 
the Court of Chancery, communicated 
some important particulars connected 
with the Burbadge family with the kind- 
est alacrity, at the instance of the author’s 
zealous and intelligent friend, Mr. Fouvry. 
No such inducement would have been 
necessary had the author been personally 
known to Mr. Monro, who has since 
furnished him with some interesting in- 
formation regarding Shakspeare, accom. 
panied by remarks evincing an intimate 
acquaintance with the most obscure points 
of the biography of the great dramatist. 

** For all the cheering aid received 
from Mr. Peter Cunningham, whose in- 
formation is so extensive on matters con- 
nected with literary archeology, and 
whose liberality is as enlarged as his 
knowledge, the only return the author 
can make is a heartily thankful acknow- 
ledgment.” 


This is really liberal from one 
gentleman to another engaged in 

retty much the same pastime for 
eisure hours, and agreeable to read, 
as amongst the amenities of modern 
literature. 

But now, looking at the book 
generally, we consider it as chiefly 
useful, and, indeed, interesting, as 
a repertory of facts and dates, 
certain of which, though now appa- 
rently the merest trifles, may here- 
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after, in the course of farther investi- 
gations and more discoveries, be ap- 
plied to useful purposes, in enlarging 
and in adjusting our knowledge about 
our poet and his associations. The 
lives and fortunes of the Twenty- 
six Principal Players are in them- 
selves calculated to excite little cu- 
riosity except amongst the nice in- 
quirers into the dramatic branch of 
literary archeology. Abstractedly, 
of Richard Burbage few care to know 
more than that he was deemed in his 
time to be a most admirable actor in 
tragedy and comedy, that his range 
of characters was as great, if not 
greater, than Garrick’s, and that he 
was the original representative of the 
parts of Hamlet, Othello, and Mac- 
beth, and of other of the most noble 
creations of Shakspeare’s genius. 
Of William Kemp, again, we are 
quite satisfied to be aware that he 
was regarded in his day as a most 
admirable buffoon. In other re- 
spects, “the eminent tragedian” and 
“the exquisite comedian” are no 
more to us than Sardus ille Tigel- 
lius; nor, indeed, half so much : be- 
cause Horace has made this eccen- 
tric singer a beacon to our thoughts 
when moralising on human kind, in 
the same vein as that pursued in the 
satire suggested by the character of 
this lofty buffoon, who had been ad- 
mitted to the tables of Augustus and 
his princely friends. We confess 
that the only playactors in the list 
we were personally anxious for ad- 
ditional information about, were He- 
minge and Condell, to whom man- 
kind, throughout all generations, 
must owe a debt of deepest gratitude. 
But it was in their capacity as fel- 
lows and friends of Shakspeare, and 
as editors of his dramatic works, we 
especially desired to be instructed 
about them. ‘The means of gratify- 
ing us to any considerable extent, in 
this respect, do not remain. Mr. 
Collier, however, has given us 
larger and more accurate informa- 
tion about these worthy men—a 
grocer the one certainly, and the 
other probably a printer—than any 
of his predecessors. Of the first, Mr. 
Collier observes,— 


“« He seems, together with Condell, to 
have relinquished the active duties of 
the profession about the time when they 
executed the great work of collecting and 
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printing the dramatic productions of their 
illustrious contemporary. Their names, 
it is true, occur in a patent conceded two 
years after the publication of the first folio, 
but they apparently quitted the stage as 
performers (though not as managers) 
when we may suppose that they began to 
employ themselves in securing the MSS, 
of Shakespeare’s comedies, histories, and 
tragedies, in arranging them for publica. 
tion, and in correcting the press. Hence 
arises the question, at what date they 
commenced this great and most valuable 
enterprise, which has, perhaps, saved from 
oblivion about half of what was ever 
written by our great dramatist. But for 
Heminge and Condell, dramas like The 
Winter’s Tale, Macbeth, Cymbeline, and 
all the others that were printed for the 
first time in the folio of 1623, might have 
entirely perished ; and even now we are 
not sure that they included all the writings 
of a dramatic character that came from 
his pen, We are willing to hope that 
no play was accidentally omitted, but we 
cannot help fearing that many prologues 
and epilogues, and additions to his own, 
and even to the works of others, have 
been excluded. * * * * 

“It is one of the problems in the life 
of our great dramatist that will never be 
solved, how it happened that he who 
could write such plays could be so indif- 
ferent as to their appearance in print. 
Many of those that were published in his 
lifetime were, as Heminge and Condell 
tell ‘the great variety of readers,’ in 
their preliminary address, ‘‘ maimed and 
deformed by the frauds and stealths of 
injurious impostors ;? and Shakespeare 
seems to have done nothing to right him. 
self in the eyes of the world in this re- 
spect. He probably superintended the 
passage through the press of his two 
poems, Venusand Adonis and Lucrece, but 
itis our conviction, as far as regards any of 
his plays, he never corrected a line of 
them after they wereintype. Even with 
respect to the two dramas that, with most 
show of probability, may be suid to have 
been published entire, in order to check 
the sale of imperfect, mutilated, and sur- 
reptitious copies, Romeo and Juliet and 
Hamlet, we feel persuaded that their au- 
thor was in no way instrumental in the 
issue of the more authentic copies. It 
seems, as far as we can judge, to have 
been the act of the company, with the 
view of correcting an injurious notion as 
to the real value and character of the 
pieces then in a course of daily repre- 
sentation at the Globe or Blackfriars’ 
Theatre.” 


As to the proposition enunciated 
in the first branch of the last sen- 
tence, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Collier; as to the judgment pro- 


pounded in the second, we have some 
doubt, that is, in part. The issue of 
the correct copy may have been the 
act of the company, but we do not 
think the view was to correct any 
injurious notion as to the real value 
and character of Shakspeare’s plays. 
The multitude went to hear, and 
heard, and that was enough for them, 
if they were amused or excited— 
each spectator and listener took his 
pleasure according to his capability 
of comprehension and appreciation 
of the wonderful works of the poet, 
and he cared not for a printed copy 
to-day at large cost, of that which 
had gratified him yesterday in re- 
presentation, and might, if it so 
pleased him, again gratify him to- 
morrow. We apprehend, therefore, 
that the true publication of the works 
to smash spurious copies was not 
with any view to the mere public; 
nor could it have been, so far as the 
appeal might go to the judgment of 
the few of high station and accom- 
ee at all necessary. These 
earned gentlemen and “ exquisite 
wits” had heard these plays delivered 
from the true text, and would not 
easily be misled into a misapprecia- 
tion of their sterling value by any 
unauthentic publication of the false 
commodity ; and we are satisfied ac- 
cordingly that the spurious version 
might have easily been allowed to fall 
flat on the town, so few in its reading 
constituents at that time in the repub- 
lic of letters, and been quietly allowed 
to subside into what the booksellers 
call “ waste.” There was some other 
motive besides that suggested by 
Mr. Collier for publishing those 
plays in their entirety, and though 
the managers of the company may 
have been the agents in motion, they 
were started by some motive cause 
more strong than that of a very idle 
and costly appeal to the public, 
learned and unlearned, to bear tes- 
timony to the fact of the weird and 
wonderful merit of plays whose genu- 
ine excellence and pervading pathos 
must have touched all hearts. We 
cannot at all presume to say that 
there is any reason to suppose Shak- 
speare took any trouble himself about 
the Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet 
in this case, though they were in- 
dubitably with him great and especial 
favourites; the two things that he 
seems to have tended from the bud 
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to the mature flower, until he con- 
trived, after much labour and un- 
wonted enthusiasm, they should blow 
perfect. Dear, most dear to Shak- 
speare, we are convinced, were these 
chosen and consummate efforts of 
his genius and his pains ; and though 
he may not, from his usual heedless- 
ness, have interfered with their pub- 
lication himself, we believe not only 
that he sanctioned, but most pro- 
bably promoted it. The drudgery of 
arranging the MSS., and of correct- 
ing the press, he remitted, it is most 
likely, to his loving fellows of the 
company. Long ago Chateaubriand, 
in his Sketches of English Literature, 
had expatiated upon this recklessness 
of Shakspeare, as strange as it is in- 
dubitable, about his dramatic works. 
He remarks that “ his theatrical career 
is only strongly marked by the master- 
pieces which dropped twice or thrice 
a-year from his genius, — bis pomis 
utilis arbos, and of which he took no 
care. He did not even affix his names 
to those performances, while he per- 
mitted that great name to be inserted 
in a catalogue of forgotten come- 
dians (entre-parleurs) in pieces still 
more completely forgotten. He did 
not give himself the trouble either 
to collect or print his dramas.” He 
saysafterwards, “ whether Shakspeare 
was unconscious of his genius or 
whether he disdained it, he appears 
not to have believed it would be re- 
membered.” Elsewhere he observes, 
in words worthy the consideration 
of the psychologist, “ Shakspeare 
abruptly left the theatre at fifty, in 
the plenitude of his success ané his 
genius. Without seeking extraordi- 
nary causes for this retreat, it is pro- 
bable that the careless actor quitted 
the stage as soon as he had secured 
a small independence. The world 
persists in judging the character of a 
man by the nature of his talents, and 
the nature of his talents by the cha- 
racter of the man; but the man and 
his talents are something very dis- 
proportioned to each other, without 
ceasing to be homogeneous. Which 
was the real self; Shakspeare the 
tragic writer, or Shakspeare the 
joyous liver *” 

Again he says, in a strange and 
solemn strain, * Shakspeare, during 
his life, never thought of living after 
death. What now to him is my song 
of admiration? In admitting ail 
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suppositions, in reasoning on the 
truths or the errors with which the 
human mind is penetrated or imbued, 
what were to Shakspeare a renown 
whose echoes cannot reach him? If 
a Christian amidst eternal felicity, 
can he care for the nothingness of 
this world? If a Deist, freed from 
the clouds of matter — clouds lost in 
the splendour of God—does he be- 
stow one glance on the grain of sand 
that he has left? If an Atheist, he 
sleeps, without breathing or awaking, 
the sleep called death. Nothing, 
then, is more vain than glory beyond 
the tomb: at least, unless it has kept 
friendship alive; unless it has been 
useful to virtue, serviceable to dis- 
tress; and unless it be given us to 
enjoy the sense of one consoling, 
generous, liberating idea left by us 
upon earth.” 

It requires no great stretch of 
fancy to imagine that such might 
have been Shakspeare’s own creed, 
and such his own thoughts and feel- 
ings, when his gentle, mighty, and 
all-pervading spirit was clothed in 
clay. 

But to return to Mr. Collier, John 
Heminge, and the first folio of Shak- 
speare’s Dramatic Works, our author 
observes,— 


“ At the date when it appeared, con- 
sisting as it does of nearly 1000 pages, 
the process of printing (even supposing 
the MSS., as there is some reasun to 
believe, to have been placed in the hands 
of more than one printer) must have oc- 
cupied a considerable period, scarcely 
less than one year. ‘There is lite doubt 
that the title.page and all the preliminary 
matter were printed last; and there, as 
well as at the close of the volume, we 
find the date of 1623. Nevertheless, 
there is a copy of the first folio in ex- 
istence with the date of 1622; so that, 
although the publication was atterwards 
postponed and the date changed to 1623, 
we may be pretty sure that the book was 
ready by the end of 1622. We suppose 
the process of printing to have been com- 
menced at the close of 16¥1, and we 
cannot allow less than the previous year 
to the editors for the collection of their 
materials: it may, indeed, have occupied 
a much longer ume, and they may not 
only have contemplated, but begun their 
undertaking, soon after the death o 
Shakspeare. The book does credit to 
the age even as aspecimen of typography: 
it is, on the whole, remaikably accurate ; 
and so desirous were the editors and 
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printers of correctness, that they intro- 
duced changes for the better even while 
the sheets were in progress through the 
press.” 


Mr. Collier does no more than 


justice to the edition and to the edi- 


tors, who ought to be ever praised 
and ever gratefully remembered, as 
having bequeathed to posterity the 





richest legacy that ever yet was 
conferred, and having erected the 
proudest monument of human intel- 
lect and mortal powers that ever yet 
was reared. ‘These poor players de- 
serve to hold the distinguished place 
of benefactors of human kind én ani- 
mis hominum, eternitate temporum 
Sama rerum. 


SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 


THE MEXICAN HORSE-TAMER. 


Cuaprter I. 


THIRST IN THE DESERT. 


Ir was on a magnificent morning that 
I set out for the presidency of ‘Tubac. 
The multiplied directions I had re- 
ceived left me without misgivings 
as to the route I was to follow, and I 
marched resolutely forward. My 
horse—thanks to the power of re- 
sisting thirst possessed by these ani- 
mals in Mexico—could travel over 
the day’s journey which separated us 
from a small river. My skin bottle 
was half full. 1t was scarcely eight 
in the morning, and I had still ten 
hours of sunlight before me ; but the 
sun which gave me light scorched 
the desert. As it gradually rose 
above the horizon, its burning re- 
flexion ascended from the earth to 
me; rays of fire compelled me to 
bend my head, and tightened the 
leather of my shoes round my swollen 
feet. The south wind parched my 
mouth ; my lungs inhaled fire, not 
air. Around me the seared wood 
crackled as if in the neighbourhood 
of a furnace. I had been on the 
road about two hours, when a sudden 
feeling of uncomfort seized me; a 
shiver ran through my body, and I 
shook with cold amidst this ocean of 
fire. In vain I wrapped myself up 
in my cloak. It was the return of a 
fit of one of those intermittent fevers 
which I had caught at San Blas. 
After struggling a short time against 
the pains which racked my limbs, I 
alighted, and laiddown on the ground. 
1 was in a path winding through a 
dense wood, and hoped to warm my- 
self in the burning sand. An intense 
heat soon succeeded the chill, and in 
the excitement of fever, regardless of 
the future, | drank off all the water 


I possessed. The sun, meanwhile, 
rose higher and higher in the hea- 
vens. ‘Lhe suffocating wind, as it 
murmured sadly among the leaves, 
renewed my thirst ; but I was in one 
of those moments in which physical 
discomfort triumphs over reason. I 
listened to the rustling of the leaves, 
which sounded to me like the ripple 
of water ; and this illusion moment- 
arily appeased my thirst. The fit 
even appeared to diminish in in- 
tensity, and I soon felt nothing more 
than extreme lassitude. 1 then en- 
deavoured to mount my horse, but, 
weary and discouraged, I fell back on 
the sand of the path. At the same 
time thirst returned keener than ever. 
Drained of its last drop, my water- 
skin lay at my side, already shrivelled 
by the drought. All fresh attempts 
to continue my road served only to 
convince me still more clearly of my 
powerlessness. I ended by falling 
into a somnolent languor, which was 
about to deepen into sleep, when I 
heard a distant noise, resembling that 
caused by the clashing of a scabbard 
against iron spurs. A well-armed 
and well-mounted horseman soon 
stopped before me. I unclosed my 
eyes. 

“ Halloo, friend!” said he, in a 
rough voice, “what are you about 
there ?” 

My long beard, my ragged and 
dusty clothes, might to a certain de- 
gree excuse this imperious and fami- 
liar apostrophe ; I was not the less 
offended by it, however, and at first 
answered my interlocutor sharply,— 

“You see i am busy — dying 
with thirst.” 
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The stranger smiled. A plump 
water-skin hung at his saddle-bow. 
At this sight my thirst increased and 
ra pride vanished. I spoke again to 
ask the stranger humbly if he would 
hand me the precious skin. 

“God forbid I should refuse it 
you!” said he, then in a milder tone. 

I avidly stretched out my hand, 
but the horseman, seeing me inclined 
not to leave a drop of water in the 
leather bottle, filled a calabash, which 
he held out to me and which I 
emptied ina moment. When I was 
a little restored, my comforter asked 
me what road I was following, and 
where I was going. 

“To the presidency of Tubac,” 
said [. 

“To the presidency of Tubac!” 
he replied, with amazement; “ why 
you have turned your back upon it.” 

In the agitation of fever, I had 
forgotten my directions and mistaken 
my road; the road I was following 
led westward, as I then saw by the 
position of the sun. 

“ Listen to me,” said the stranger, 
giving me some water to drink, but 
as sparingly as before; “ you can 
reach the Hacienda de la Noria by 
sunset. Follow my advice, go to the 
hacienda ; you will be well received 
there.” 

I spoke of my excessive weakness. 
The stranger reflected a moment, 
then continued,— 

“T cannot wait to conduct you 
there ; imperious reasons oblige me 
to be far from here by nightfall. 
No less powerful motives ought, per- 
haps, to forbid my entrance to the 
hacienda; but as my road takes me 
close to it, I will call there and send 
you a fresh horse and some water ; 
for, worn out as you and your horse 
appear, you would not arrive to-day 
by yourself; and in these solitudes, 
without water, under a sun like this, 
if you do not arrive to-day, you do 
not arrive to-morrow. Try, how- 
ever, to muster strength and advance 
a little; by following step by step 
the traces of my lasso, which I will 
drag along on the sand, you will not 
be exposed to losing your way again.” 

I thanked him heartily for his 
kindness. 

“ One last counsel,” added he; 
“do not forget to say that chance 
alone led you to the hacienda.” 

So saying, the horseman unrolled 
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his bundle of plaited leather, and 
disappeared at a quick trot, leaving 
behind him a slight furrow in the 
sand. ‘The hope of soon reaching an 
inhabited spot, and the water which 
had a little refreshed me, gave me 
some strength. For the first time 
my position appeared to me in its 
true light, and I again mounted my 
horse, which I had fastened by the 
bridle ; but the poor animal had not 
like me found water to quench his 
thirst, and with outstretched neck, 
drooping ears, and glazed eyes, he 
rather dragged himself along than 
walked, notwithstanding the reite- 
rated application of the spur. In 
vain the iron rowels tortured his 
bleeding sides, no effort could induce 
him to quicken his step. I stopped 
from time to time, trying to distin- 
guish the scarcely visible traces of 
the lasso on the sand, and hoping to 
hear the voices of those I expected, 
but all was silent. Puffs of hot air, 
the burning breath of the desert, 
alone passed lightly over the ground 
with unequal sighs. I then began 
once more my painful march, re- 
peating mechanically this phrase,— 
“Tf you do not arrive to-day, you do 
not arrive to-morrow.” Already the 
shadow of the iron-wood trees length- 
ened on the sand, which, heated by 
the sun, exhaled a scorching efflu- 
vium; clouds of gnats, forerunners 
of twilight, buzzed in the distance : 
all the signs of approaching night 
came out one by one, yet nobody 
appeared. Physical pain was added 
to mental agony; I felt my tongue 
swell and my throat inflame. Sud- 
denly my horse neighed, and, as if 
some mysterious knowledge had 
reached him on the wings of the 
wind, his pace became almost rapid. 
At the moment when the sun’s disc 
was sinking behind the outskirts of 
the forest on the horizon, I fancied I 
heard the distant low of cattle. No 
doubt I was near some rancho. Half- 
an-hour sufficed me to reach those 
trees behind which the sun had set. 
An immense plain there lay before 
me, and my eyes beheld the most 
radiant spectacle—aspectacle of which 
I wish I could describe the charm 
and majesty, but which those only 
can picture to themselves who have 
endured the tortures of thirst in the 
midst of burning deserts, the extent 
of which was unknown to them. 
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A large carpet of green turf, worn 
into tortuous paths by the feet of 
man and beasts, covered the surface 
of this plain. Numerous gum-trees, 
growing close together, and inter- 
laced at their summits, thus re- 
pairing their deficiency of foliage, 
overshadowed this turf. The fresh 
and moist air which played on my 
face, as I issued from the scorching 
forest behind me, told me that water 
must flow every where at very little 
depth beneath the surface, and fertilise 
this delicious oasis. 
this green turf, and under the shade 
of beautiful ash-trees, a plentiful 
spring filled a large cistern. An 
immense wheel, put in movement by 
four pair of mules, alternately emptied 
and filled the hundred leathern 
buckets fastened to its circumference, 
and poured torrents of pure and 
limpid water, which sparkled glo- 
riously in the rays of the setting sun, 
into gigantic hollow trunks of trees. 
A thousand streamlets, glittering like 
rubies, flowed round the foot of the 
gum-trees, moistening their roots, and 
imparting reviving freshness to their 
topmost branches. Myriads of cattle 
drank from these wooden troughs, 
unabletoexhaust the abundant spring 
which supplied them. Further off, 
in the midst of a golden dust raised 
by their resounding gallop, bounded 
an immense troop. of horses, with 
distended nostrils, and manes flowing 
in the wind, in all the savage im- 
petuosity of their natures. The 
sound of hoofs striking against the 
ground re-echoed like distant thun- 
der. The hoarse neigh of the stal- 
lions, the bellowing of the bulls, were 
heard from time to time above this 
formidableand joyoustumult. Some- 
timesa largesquadron of horses rushed 
with fiery eyes to the common drink- 
ing-place. The sheep bounded away, 
whilst the bulls, lifting up their damp, 
black neses, prepared to repulse the 
invaders with their horns. Jackals 
and other nocturnal rovers, also 
driven by thirst, heedless of the sun 
being still high, and that man was 
near, shewed afar off their slender 
muzzles and brilliant eyes, unable to 
await the return of darkness before 
taking their share of the noria,* which, 
like the eerie of the desert, 
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bestows the treasure of its waters 
upon all without distinction. Such 
must have been the cisterns of bibli- 
cal times, near which the patriarchs 
pitched their tents and gave hos- 
pitality to travelling angels. 

At the same instant both horse 
and rider began to drink, as if we 
wished to exhaust the noria. It was, 
however, necessary to stop and take 
breath, and I then fancied I heard 
voices near me. [I listened, and heard 
the following dialogue, through a 
group of ash-trees which concealed 
me from the speakers :— 

“ Come, Juan, I think it is time 
for me to set out, for in the course of 
the last four hours, during which I 
have been giving you your revenge, 
the traveller whom I was sent to 
seek has had plenty of time to die of 
thirst.” 

“ You are in a hurry because you 
have won, Benito; and are only 
humane just now because you fear a 
change of luck. By this time your 
traveller has ceased to live, and you 
will find him fast enough.” 

“ You are unreasonable, Juan. I 
stop here one moment to fill the 
gourd with which I am sent to a 
poor devil found half dead on the 
road, you wish to shew me an in- 
fallible martingale, and in conse- 
quence you have done nothing but 
lose for the last four hours: this 
must come to an end. Great gain, 
indeed, for me to win your dolman, 
and for it to let a man die of thirst!” 

Almost at the same time I saw the 
gamblers issue from the sort of arbour 
in which they had been sitting. I 
recognised the loser by the dolman 
which he held in his hand, as if to 
tempt the cupidity of his antagonist, 
and decide him to give another chance. 
The other gambler led a horse by the 
bridle; he asked me if I had not met 
a traveller lying senseless on the 
highroad. 

“If you mean me,” said I, “ you 

may win that vagabond’s dolman ; 
for, thank God! [did not wait for 
you.’ 

“ Ha! how rejoiced I am!” ex- 
claimed the unlucky gambler. “ Be- 
nito, my friend, you cannot now refuse 
my stake.” 

An eapemien: ¢ of £ emma ance came 
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* Noria.—The hydraulic chap let serving to raise the water of a well or cistern is 
so called ,and from thence the w ‘ell or cistern itself, 
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over Benito’s face ; he was evidently 
vexed that I had not died from thirst, 
émd that my resurrection deprived 
him of a pretext for not risking his 
winning y longer. On the other 
hand, Juan was radiant with happi- 
ness. I instinctively felt that, by a 
sudden revulsion of ideas, I had 
a friend in the man who wanted 
to sacrifice me to the hope of a re- 
venge, and an enemy in him who 
only a few minutes before so hu- 
manely pleaded my cause. I left 
the two gamblers to continue their 
game, and, followed by my horse, 
took the road to the hacienda. 1 
was still at some distance from the 
farm, and twilight almost hid the 
landscape from my view, when I no- 
ticed vast enclosures ofstakes (toriles) 
on either side of the road. One was 
empty ; in the other, dust was flying 
about in clouds. A few smothered 
roars were to be heard. On ap- 
proaching the enclosure, I perceived 
through the stakes a bull struggling, 
with one man mounted on his back, 
and armed with a knife, whilst an- 
other man tied the feet of the animal 
with cords, and thus weakened his 
struggles. The man with the knife 
seemed to be sharpening the horns 
of the beast, who struggled in vain 
under his rough grasp. The bull at 
last standing motionless, the rider 
carefully dipped into a calabash a 
sort of bung, which he rubbed seve- 
ral times over the animal's horns, as 
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if to cover them over with some 
liquid preparation. This operation 
ended, the bull was freed of its bonds, 
and before he sprang furiously up, 
the two men had reached and bar- 
ricaded with strong palisades of wood 
an opening of the toril opposite to 
where 1 now stood, and hastened 
away. I recognised in the man 
mounted on the bull the rider whose 
water-gourd and information had 
been so useful to me some hours 
before. What motive could have 
kept this man at the hacienda, who 
seemed to fear appearing there? I 
afterwards learned the terrible secret, 
and the vengeance of which this 
oy eration on the bull’s horns was the 
instrument. Another meeting, still 
more unforeseen than the former, 
soon occurred to give my thoughts a 
different turn. ‘The height and figure 
of a horseman who passed me at full 
gallop recalled to me a man, the 
memory of whom was mixed up with 
a terrible scene which an interval of 
six months had been unable to efface : 
I mean the smuggler, Cayetano.* 

It was not without difficulty that 
I overcame the painful impression 
caused by this apparition, endeavour- 
ing to convince myself that I was the 
dupe of some strange resemblance. 
Thus preoccupied 1 arrived before 
the door of the hacienda, and entered 
the yard, which, to my great asto- 
nishiment, I found empty. 


Cuarter II. 


THE VAQUERO. 


Every year a recogida, or butiue, 
takes place throughout the hacienda, 
when thousands of horses, mules, and 
bulls are driven into the toriles. The 
colts and young bulls which the 
preceding year has added to the riches 
of the owner, are thrown down by the 
vaqueros} with their lasso, and marked 
with the distinguishing sign of the 
hacienda. The five-year old colts 
are tamed, that is, mounted two or 
three times (guebrantados); after 
which novillos, heifers, and colts 
endeavour to forget in their queren- 
cias{ the shame which the saddle 
has inflicted on their sides, or the 
sign of servitude which red - hot 


iron has imprinted on their still 
reeking flesh. They await thus the 
moment when a final sale will take 
them from their wilds and bring them 
to the towns in the interior. ‘There, 
to the imminent peril of their pos- 
sessors and the passengers, the horses 
become accustomed to the sight of 
houses, to the roll of carriages, and 
even to the presence of man. Under 
the rough Mexican riders, and the 
pricking of the iron spurs in use 
among them — spurs of which the 
rowels are sometimes six inches in 
diameter—this second education is as 
soon completed as the first. The 
epithet of quebrantados (broken in) 





See ‘* Cayetano the Contrabandista,” 


in our January Number, 


Horsemen ; literally, cowherds, 
The places which the herds generally frequent. 
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applied to horses thus tamed, is of 
undoubted justice. Often after three 
years of absolute independence, during 
which time the presence of man has 
never recalled to them the affront 
they have endured, these animals 
have not forgotten the terrible va- 
queros who have pressed their loins 
and crushed their pride. 

From infancy the vaquero is trained 
to horsemanship; his legs can no 
sooner cross a horse than his father 
fastens him with a handkerchief to 
the back of the saddle, and rides over 
hill and valley withhim. He grows 
up thus. A day comes when his legs 
are bowed along the sides of the 
horse, and his whole body made 
supple by its uneven pace. The 
vaquero then learns in his wander- 
ings to throw the lasso, to know the 
ground (saber la tierra), that is, to 
join the reasoning of man to the in- 
stinct of the horse, which discerns at 
a distance of twenty leagues the 
odour of the plants he is accustomed 
to tread, the emanations of the trees 
which shade him nightly, and takes 
a direct course over plains, moun- 
tains, or torrents, towards the que- 
rencia he likes best. Amidst the 
solitudes in which he spends his life, 
without regular roads, unacquainted 
with the spots where a keen pursuit 
may lead him, the vaquero never 
hesitates as to the road he ought to 
follow. The moss on the trees, the 
course of the rivers or of rivulets, 
the position of the sun, the leaning 
of the grasses, the sighs of the wind, 
are so many signs which the desert 
seems to multiply under his steps to 
indicate his road. To this singular 
keenness of perception the vaquero 
adds unusual moderation. Scraps of 
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iortillas,* a bit of dried meat, a pome- 
granate, a pimento, a cigarette of 
maize straw, sustain him a whole day; 
puddles of reddish water, forgotten: 
by the sun in some print of a bull’s 
or horse’s hoof, refresh him; he is 
equally insensible to the chilly nights 
and scorching days. Once in pursuit 
of some animal, nothing stops his 
career; neither ravines, torrents, nor 
forests. Clothed in leather from 
head to foot, he gallops intrepidly 
through the forests as if in the middle 
of plains. Sometimes bent to the 
right or left over his steed as if his 
body were without bones, sometimes 
his torso bent over the fore part of 
his saddle, or with his head thrown 
back over the horse’s croup so as to 
avoid contact with the large branches, 
which would otherwise dash out his 
brains, he never slackens the im- 
petuosity of his course. When his 
inevitable lasso has caught the animal 
he is in pursuit of to tame, intrepidity 
shews itself united to suppleness and 
vigour. Then the business of the 
vaquero becomes perilous; but, at 
the end of a two hours’ struggle, the 
horse returns docile, his body covered 
with foam, his eyes sunken—broken 
in, in short. Sometimes he brings back 
lifeless the horseman whom he has 
dashed against a rock, but the vaquero 
died as he ought —on his horse! 

In my journeys through Mexico I 
had frequently met some of these 
lonely vaqueros, and had been de- 
lighted with the naif recital of their 
wild exploits, but 1 had never seen 
them at work. I arrived at the 
Hacienda de la Noria under the most 
favourable circumstances for enjoy- 
ing a spectacle I had long been de- 
sirous of witnessing. 


Cuarter ITT. 


A MEXICAN INTERIOR. 


I had iraversed the empty yard, 
and was approaching a portico which 
protected the principal entrance to 
the building, when I heard a voice 
repeating, in a monotonous tone, 
prayers, to which a chorus of other 
voices murmured responses. It was 
a Saturday evening, and the inhabi- 
tants of the hacienda, to close the 
week, recited the rosary together 


according to the ancient Spanish cus- 
tom. I fastened my horse to a post 
and entered the room. A large 
number of persons, master and ser- 
vants, were devoutly kneeling. The 
voice I had heard was that of the 
chaplain of the hacienda. A maitof 
about fifty, who appeared to be the 
.aaster, gravely bowed to me on ‘my 
entrance, which did not interfapt the 


* Cakes of maize baked on an iron plate, which almost every where take the place 
of bread, % 
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pious occupation of the assembly ; he 
made a sign to me to take a place, 
and I knelt like the rest, whilst ex- 
amining, with stealthy curiosity, those 
who surrounded me. 

The feeble light which one candle 
threw over the room, left in a kind 
of twilight the bronzed and energetic 
physiognomies of the hardy race 
which settles fearlessly on the Indian 
frontiers ; but what particularly at- 
tracted my attention was a group of 
two kneeling women. Unfortunately, 
rebozos* of blue and white silk 
covered them from the head to the 
waist so closely, as to allow nothing 
to be seen but the eyes. These, like 
the eyes of all Mexican women, were 
large and black. A voice, which ap- 
peared to me supereminently har- 
monious and sweet, even in a land 
where all women are gifted with 
seductive voices, told me that one at 
least of the strangers was young. As 
I was examining them, two men en- 
tered the room on tiptoe, and I re- 
cognised the gamblers I had left 
playing. The cards had, doubtless, 
been favourable to Juan, for he still 
wore his dolman, ornamented with 
bell-shaped buttons. He made me a 
graceful bow on entering; whilst his 
companion Benito, who still bore me 
ill-will, did not even condescend to 
look at me: it is true that, from the 
moment of his entrance, his eyes had 
been incessantly fixed on the younger 
of the two women. These remarks 
once made, I felt only an intense 
wish for the conclusion of this inter- 
‘minable rosary; and it was with 
extreme delight that I heard the last 
Ora pro nobis, and saw the congrega- 
tion rise from their knees. 

The servants lighted the candles 
under the glass shades, and by their 
light I was able to distinguish the 
graceful figure of one of the veiled 
women, as she, in her turn, arose; I 
also saw a little white hand coquet- 
tishly arrange the folds of the silken 
veil, but that was all: for the two 
women—motherand daughter, doubt- 
less —instantly disappeared. I was 
then forced to bestow my attention 
on the curious assembly in the midst 
of which chance had thrown me. 
Every object which met my eyes 
since my entrance in the hacienda 
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had, I must confess, not only a certain 
character of rustic feudality and pa- 
triarchal simplicity, but also a flavour 
of mystery very much to my taste. 
The supper which I was invited to 
partake was consistent with these 
first appearances. A long table, so 
narrow that every guest might eat 
out of his opposite neighbour's plate, 
was covered with every dish which 
Mexican cookery can inflict on an 
European palate. The upper end of 
the table was filled by the master, 
named Don Ramon, the chaplain of 
the hacienda, and myself. The two 
women I had noticed during the re- 
cital of the rosary did not appear at 
supper. A crowd of servants of both 
sexes, whom Mexican customs admit at 
the master’s table, were seated at the 
lowerend. Excepting a fine piece of ‘ 
venison, the numerous dishes, spread 
in profusion, could excite little else 
than astonishment and disgust. There 
were fowls cut up in pieces and swim- 
ming in an ocean of red pimento 
sauce, which a novice aa have 
mistaken for tomatas; or else buried 
under a mountain of rice, which ex- 
haled a terrible odour of saffron, and 
through which peeped long green 
pimentos. Further on, a cock dis- 
played the frightful mixture of rancid 
olives, dry raisins, roots, and onions, 
with which it was stuffed. A dish of 
green ears of wheat, smothered in 
white sauce, stood opposite to one 
full of roasted corn-cobs. Sweet 
pumpkins, garbanzos, purslain, and 
other vegetables, as nameless as 
colourless, flanked enormous pieces 
of half-cold beef. The appetite of 
Don Ramon’s messmates, neverthe- 
less, delighted in the aspect of such 
delicacies. ‘The absence of all liquids 
was a remarkable fact amidst this 
abundance of eatables. In Mexico, 
no one drinks till after the repast. 

I replied to the questions my host 
asked me respecting Arispe by some 
information which his ignorance, the 
inevitable consequence of his isolated 
mode of life, rendered valuable to 
him. Having thus satisfied his curi- 
osity, I ventured to question him in 
return. I was anxious to know if it 
was really Cayetano whom I had met 
near the door of the hacienda; but 
the smuggler’s name appeared un- 


* Scarfs of silk or cotton woven in the country, used to veil the face and 
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known to my host, as well as to his 
messmates. 

When the numerous guests had 
satisfied their appetites, one of the 
domestics rose, and bringing in two 
enormous glasses, capable of contain- 
ing several pints, like those of ancient 
times, each guest drank, one after the 
other, in these glasses as they went 
round. The meeting broke up, and 
every one went to prepare for the 
next day’s fatigue, for Don Ramon 
had announced to me that the annual 
herraderos* was to take place on the 
morrow. It was in honour of this 
festivity that a grand supper had been 
given contrary to custom, a cup of 
chocolate usually forming the even- 
ing’s repast: this circumstance ex- 
plained the absence of the ladies of 
the house. 

On pronouncing Cayetano’s name 
at supper, I had noticed in Benito’s 
eyes a look of gloomy defiance; I 
therefore thought it better not then 
to repeat my questions, hoping that 
an opportunity of clearing up my 
doubts would soon occur. My opes 
were not deceived. As I was leaving 
the dining-room, I was addressed at 
the door by my new friend Juan, 
or Martingale, to adopt the nickname 
his companions had bestowed on him, 
and which he so well justified. 

“ Benito,” said he, “ guessed that 
you were speaking to Don Ramon 
about the man with the scar.” 

“* How does Benito know him ?” I 
asked. 

“ That does not concern me. But 
do you happen to be Cayetano’s 
friend ?” 

* No, I am not that man’s friend.” 

“ So much the better! You are 
his enemy, then, perhaps ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“So much the better!” again re- 
peated Juan. 

“ It seems, then,” I replied, tired of 
these questions, “ that I ought to 
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return thanks to Fate that I am 
neither Cayctano’s friend nor enemy.” 

“ Who knows?” returned Martin- 
gale, mysteriously. ‘Certain people, 
when they hate a man thoroughly, 
not only look with unfavourable 
eyes on his friends, but on_ his 
enemies: hatred, like love, has its 
jealousies. I say this in your 
own interest; you are a stranger 
here, and alone, and I should be 
sorry if any misfortune were to hap- 
pen to you. Now, good bye, I am 
going to pursue my lucky vein: 
Benito is furious with you, for I have 
already won back one sleeve of my 
dolman. I thank Heaven you were 
able to reach the Noria!” 

So saying, the rascal ran off so 
quickly, that I was unable to ask 
any question respecting the ci-devant 
turtle-fisher. In the evening, as I 
was seated in the room assigned to 
me, the walls of which were com- 
pletely bare, I was reflecting on the 
events of the day whilst listening to 
the sounds which died out, one by one, 
as the domestics retired to their rooms. 
The vast building then was buried 
in silence, interrupted only by the 
distant low of the cattle as they left 
the troughs of the Noria to make 
way for the inhabitants of the forest. 
I was 2zbout to fall asleep in my turn, 
when I heard the sound of footsteps 
under my window. My room being 
on the ground-floor, I saw distinctly 
from my bed two men pass at a little 
distance, speaking so low that I could 
hear nothing but the word Endemoni- 
ado,t several times repeated. The 
two men then disappeared with a 
shout of laughter, which left me no 
doubt as to the person who had 
uttered it. It was Cayetano: it was 
that sardonic laugh which had struck 
me on another occasion. The pre- 
sence of this man in the hacienda 
appeared to me an inauspicious omen. 


Cuarter LV. 


BENITO GOYA. 


It was scarcely light when I got 
up the next morning, feeling no trace 
of the previous day's fatigue, and 
hastened to the room (asistencia) in 


which the rosary had been recited. 
Don Ramon, his daughter Maria- 
Antonia, and the chaplain were al- 


‘ready assembled there. I was then 


* The name given to the days annually employed in counting and marking the 
cattle. 
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able to admire the young girl's beauty, 
which I had only guessed at the 
evening before. The rebozo which 
concealed her face during the prayer, 
fell in negligent folds over her 
shoulders. Her dress consisted of an 
embroidered shift with short sleeves, 
which, notwithstanding the folds of 
the rebozo, only partially concealed 
the bosom and shoulders by its lace 
trimmings. A silk petticoat, fast- 
ened by a sash of scarlet China crape 
round her waist, which had never 
been imprisoned in stays, displayed 
the outline of her hips, and by its 
shortness, left to all its freedom, in 
an open worked stocking, a little 
foot with a high instep—one of those 
tiny, arched feet that appear made 
only to wear satin and tread on wool. 
Although Maria-Antonia was, pro- 
perly speaking, only a_peasant’s 
daughter, the Andalusian blood had 
preserved its distinction in her; and 
the donna most proud of the purity 
of her race would not have disdained 
her graceful features, nor the white- 
ness of her hands. When I entered 
she was playing with the golden 
tassels of a man’s hat, which an- 
nounced that we were going to ride. 

Horses were awaiting us in the 
yard. Chocolate was served up, and 
we set off to meet the recogida. As 
we left the yard, Don Ramon, with 
the eye of a master whom nothing 
escapes, perceived in the toril the 
bull I had seen operated on the 
day before, and asked why it was 
there. 

“Tt is the bull of the majordomo,” 
replied Martingale, whose office kept 
him behind us. 

We turned round the wail of the 
enclosure, and reached a thick wood, 
which extended to some distance. 
The recogida was to come that way, 
and we halted on the outskirt of the 
wood. A canopy of thick vapour 
hung over the summits of the trees, 
the forest was wrapped in darkness 
and the profoundest silence. This 
silence was soon broken by shrill 
yells, still in the distance ; a hollow 
sound was heard, the earth shook, 
the noises came nearer and louder, 
and vaqueros rushed impetuously 


into the plain from every issue of 


the wood. We had but just time to 
get on one side. A compact column 
came rushing behind them, with a 
thundering noise, roaring, neighing, 
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and flying distractedly before twenty 
other horsemen, who  brandished 
their lassos in the air. These horse- 
men fell desperately into the midst 
of this torrent, knocking down the 
laggards, rushing upon the refractory, 
looking, in the clouds of sand raised 
by this tempest of animals, like mad 
men. Our horses reared under us, 
excited by the tumult. The chap- 
lain, throwing his hood over his 
shoulders, was the first to set us the 
example, and followed the stream. 
Maria-Antonia, worthy to be the 
daughter of a Hacendero, and the 
future wife of one of these Centaurs, 
loosened the reins of her horse, and 
followed the chaplain, whilst the long 
tresses of her hair fell over her 
shoulders. She then appeared in all 
her savage loveliness. Don Ramon 
next yielded to his impatient horse, 
and I was forced to join the caval- 
cade. In a few minutes we reached 
the barriers of the toriles which closed 
in the imprisoned flock. For some 
minutes an inexprecsible confusion, 
the most formidable tumult that can 
be imagined, took place. Fearful 
bounds shook the paling ; a crescendo 
of neighing and bellowing was re- 
echoed by the woods. At last the 
tumult lessened, powerless rage be- 
came calmer, and the herradero was 
commenced. ‘Tripods, loaded with 
dry wood, had been lighted at the 
entrance of the toriles; the irons 
placed on these fires soon became 
red hot, and the vaqueros, after hav- 
ing rested a moment, prepared to 
commence their troublesome and 
dangerous business. 

I do not know if it was chance 
alone which had led Maria-Antonia 
close to a vaquero, who, after dis- 
tinguishing himself above the rest, 
was pausing to take breath ; this 
vaquero was none other than Benito. 
The ill-humour which had altered 
his physiognomy the day before, was 
replaced by an expression of fearless 
nobleness, which struck me for the 
first time. The haughtiness of Spa- 
nish blood was in him allied to the 
savage energy of the Indians. An 
olive complexion, a rather scant 
beard, the slightly waving hair whic 
adorned his brow, a figure, upright 
and supple as a bamboo, revealed in 
him the mixture of two races. Benito 
soon perceived the young girl, who 
trembled beneath his fiery glance. 
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Antonia’s face almost immediately 
was overspread by a deep crimson, 
but chastely covering her rebel- 
lious tresses and naked shoulders 
with her rebozo, she remained im- 
movable. I took thenceforth a 
deeper interest in this silent and pas- 
sionate dialogue between the hard 
and inflexible vaquero and the in- 
trepid Amazon, who seemed to pos- 
sess nothing of womanhood but its 
modesty and beauty. 

Two sumachs, laden with clusters 
of flowers, spread their shade a few 
feet from the two enclosures; a 
roughly-erected stand was placed be- 
neath their foliage. Don Ramon 
asked to whom they were indebted 
for this improvised gallantry. 

“To Benito Goya,” replied Juan, 
touching his hat. 

Don Ramon frowned, as if he dis- 
amore of this homage, offered not 
to him alone; but he seated himself, 
nevertheless, on the stand by the 
side of his daughter and the chap- 
lain; I preferred liberty of move- 
ment, and declined the place offered 
me. 

The vaqueros rode round the to- 
riles. When their practised eyes de- 
tected a horse, a bull, or a heifer, not 
marked by the iron of the hacienda, 
their lasso swung a second in the air, 
and never failed to hit the intended 
animal, even in that forest of horns 
and heads. The crowd opened before 
the animal as it was pulled out of 
the enclosure. A second vaquero 
then approached, carelessly threw 
down his lasso, suddenly pulled it up 
again, spurred his horse, and before 
it could oppose any resistance, the 
horse or bull, violently dragged in 
two opposite directions, fell heavily 
on the sand for want of power to 
balance itself. In an instant the 
burning iron hissed against the flesh, 
a little smoke curled above the flanks 
of the animal, who, shaking with pain, 
freed itself from the bonds, and gal- 
loped into the wood or plain, bear- 
ing the mark of his owner. We 
were quickly enveloped in dense 
smoke, in the midst of which we in- 
distinctly saw the wild animals strug- 
gling on the ground, and amidst 
them the bronzed faces of the va- 
queros and the glimmer of the red- 
hot iron. From time to time every 
thing was thrown into disorder by 
an unbroken colt carrying away the 
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vaquero, and struggling in vain 
against the pain of his burn and the 
strength of his rider. 

I have already mentioned that the 
vaquero’s danger commences at the 
moment of breaking the horse. This 
is the way in which it is done. 
When the colt has been thrown 
down and marked, he is either kept 
on the ground or allowed to stand, 
according to the resistance he makes, 
and a leathern bandage is thrown over 
his eyes. The animal, deprived of 
light, generally allows himself to be 
saddled and girthed pretty quietly. 
A horse-hair rope is tied above the 
nostrils, so as to form both a species 
of snaffle, called bozal, and a bridle. 
The vaquero, having assured himself 
that the saddle will not slip round, 
puts on his long spurs, and, according 
to the position of the horse, allows 
him to spring up with him, or jumps 
suddenly into the saddle, and raises 
the leathern bandage. The horse 
hesitates a moment, but soon the 
sight of the savannahs over which he 
is used to roam at liberty, the odour of 
his native forests, the weight which 
oppresses him fur the first time, 
wring from hima neigh of fury. He 
hesitates no longer. He first endea- 
vours to shake off the saddle, but 
the girth makes a deep furrow in 
his belly. He tries to bite his rider’s 
legs, but the bozal which compresses 
his nostrils is roughly pulled in an 
opposite direction. He endeavours 
to rid himself of his rider by curvet- 
ting violently, and kicking out be- 
hind; he stands almost upright on 
his hind legs, in order to throw him 
off by a furious bound forward. 
Vain efforts! Hitherto immovable 
in his saddle, the vaquero has re- 
mained passive ; he now, in his turn, 
attacks. The spurs, driven in as far 
as the groin, wring from the animal 
a hoarse cry of pain and astonish- 
ment. Mad with useless rage and 
offended pride, the furious horse 
throws himself back upon his 
haunches, takes a gigantic leap for- 
wards, and stops suddenly; but the 
vaquero instinctively throws back his 
body, and maintains his bust in most 
perfect equilibrium. His spurs ring 
once more against the horse’s sides, 
and the beast sets off without stop- 
ping, the rowels entering his sides, 
and the cuarta bruising his croup. 
After this run the horse’s breath 
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hisses through his nostrils, com- 
pressed by the snaffle, his flanks reek 
with steam and blood. When he 
has vainly endeavoured, in the excess 
of his rage and terror, to dash him- 
self and his rider against the trunk 
of a tree, he finds he is conquered, 
and obeys the impulse of the body, 
of the spur, or of the voice. In a 
word, he is tamed. The vaquero 
takes breath, lights a cigar, and 
throws his damp saddle over the 
back of another horse. 

I inquired of Don Ramon whether 
no accidents ever occurred in these 
equestrian struggles. 

“Yes, they occur from time to 
time,” he replied, almost with an air 
of satisfaction. ‘“ For example, there 
is the Endemoniado, which my ras- 
cals have taken good care not to 
bring to the herradero.” 

The vaqueros all exclaimed at this, 
and one of them excused himself, 
affirming that no one had seen the 
beast. 

“What is this Endemoniado ?” I 
asked Don Ramon. I remembered 
hearing Cayetano pronounce the word 
the previous night. 

* It is a horse which has only been 
mounted twice; and my vaqueros 
do not care to mount him a third 
time.” 

“ Why so?” 

“The first who mounted him was 
torn to pieces; the second had his 
skull crushed against that lopped 
tree you see out yonder.” 

“Why did you not have so dan- 
gerous an animal killed ?” 

“Oh! as they are my vaqueros 
and my horses, these affairs are all in 
the family ; horses and vaqueros 
have a perfect right to kill one an- 
other without my having any fault 
to find.” 

A shout of approving laughter 

reeted this singular profession of 
impartiality, which these men, who 
valued their lives so cheaply, thought 
very facetious. But the gaiety did 
not last long. At the sight of a 
man dragging along a horse with 
great difficulty, a profound stupe- 
faction succeeded on those rude faces 
the smile excited by the master’s joke. 
The man was Cayetano, the horse 
the Endemoniado. An air of fero- 
cious satisfaction rendered still more 
hideous the countenance of the ex- 
smuggler, who appeared like a sinis- 
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ter phantom amidst those whose la- 
bours he had recently come to share 
under a fictitious name. I instinct- 
ively stood aside, not to be perceived 
by Cayetano, without, however, losing 
sight of him. A slip-knot, which he 
had contrived to tighten round the 
extremity of the horse’s upper-lip, 
by its painful pressure compelled 
the Endemoniado to obedience. This 
swollen lip testified the resistance of 
the horse, who perfectly deserved his 
name. It was a bay, with white 
spots on the joint next to the foot,— 
an infallible sign of a vicious dispo- 
sition. His eye, half hidden by a 
tuft of hair which fell over his face, 
shone with sullen brightness. His 
ears were pointed forwards, his long 
mane hung in disorder, and his hard, 
sharp hoofs produced a_ metallic 
sound on the stones every time he 
sprung towards Cayetano, who drove 
him back by a heavy blow of his 
leaded whip. In a word, the aspect 
of the horse was still more fearful 
than that of his terrible guide. 

“Your vaqueros will thank me 
for bringing them this noble ani- 
mal, will they not?” said Cayetano, 
addressing himself to Don Ramon, 
whilst a hideous smile distorted his 
face, “ especially as it is not without 
trouble, for I have been pursuing 
him these two days.” 

**T was astonished at not seeing 
you here,” said Don Ramon. “Come, 
my boys, which of you is going to 
mount the Endemoniado? For the 
honour of the hacienda, this horse 
must not go and boast to his com- 
rades that he has frightened you all.” 

No one replied to this challenge, 
for no one dared to attempt what was 
impossible. Whilst the hacendero 
locked round him with displeasure, 
Cayetano seemed to be looking for 
some one he could not find. Sud- 
denly, at the sight of Benito, who 
had returned almost unconsciously to 
the stand, and was intoxicating him- 
self with silent contemplation of An- 
tonia,— 

“Seiior don Ramon,” he ex- 
claimed, “ here is one who will not 
refuse to mount the Endemoniado in 
the presence of this company.” And 
he gave a fierce glance at the young 
man, who instantly returned it. 

“If you think,” said Benito, ad- 
vancing towards Don Ramon, “ that 
T ought to allow myself to be killed for 
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the honour of the hacienda, I am 
ready, Seiior don Ramon, to do what- 
ever you command.” 

Like the dying gladiator saluting 
Cesar, Benito bent gracefully before 
the hacendero. The latter, on meet- 
ing the supplicating look of his 
daughter, hesitated. 

“T have no right,” he exclaimed, 
“to order you to let yourself be 
killed for me; but if you like to 
venture, I give you full and entire 
permission.” 

“T will mount the Endemoniado,” 
replied Benito. 

“If you should feel afraid, how- 
ever,” said Cayetano, with a scornful 
sneer, “ I will mount him for you.” 

“Every one in his turn,” replied 
Benito. “It was settled yesterday 
that you should strike the first blow 
with the garrocha* at the bull Don 
Ramon is going to lend us.” 

“And the last stroke with the 
sword, if you desire,” answered Caye- 
tano, with a loud laugh. 

* Not so, if you please,” exclaimed 
the master; “I lend you a bull to 
amuse yourselves with, not to kill.” 

Preparations now began for sad- 


dling the Endemoniado—no easy task 
—for in order to saddle him it was 
necessary to keep him on his legs; 
and, as if he had guessed the project 
of the vaqueros, he began to kick out 


furiously. A lasso was passed under 
the fetlock of the left hind-leg, and 
fastened tightly to the breast-leather 
of the horse, so as to press the thigh 
against the belly. The right front 
leg was bent by the same means, and 
thus kept in equilibrium, the horse 
was condemned to immobility. Be- 
nito seized his heavy saddle by the 
pummel, and threw it over the back 
of the horse, who shook and trem- 
bled when his loins felt this burden, 
and the large wooden stirrups re- 
bounded against his sides. The girth 
was violently tightened under the 
belly, and the vaquero seated him- 
self on the sand to fasten his spurs 
on his feet. At this moment I 
glanced towards the stand. Maria- 
Antonia was motionless; but her 
large black eyes, immoderately open, 
— in her now pale face, and 
the agitation of her bosom betrayed 
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her agony. Don Ramon himself 
seemed frightened, and once I hoped 
he was about to recal the permis- 
sion which exposed the intrepid 
young man to almost certain death ; 
but he said nothing. When Benito 
had fastened his spurs, the bonds 
which kept the horse’s legs were 
loosened, and the leathern bandage 
tied over his eyes. Yet though held 
by the rope which twisted his lip, 
the furious leaps of the Endemoniado 
prevented his being mounted. He 
was forced down on his knees, and 
two vaqueros, each biting one of his 
ears, kept him thus a second. Benito 
sprung on the horse’s back. 

“Let him go,” he exclaimed, in a 
firm voice. 

The two vaqueros jumped quickly 
back, whilst the Endemoniado started 
up as if moved by some concealed 
mechanism. Owing to the leathern 
bandage that blinded him, he at first 
stood on his legs trembling, with 
upturned nostrils. Benito availed 
himself of this short respite to seat 
himself firmly in the saddle, leant for- 
wards, and raised the bandage that co- 
vered the Endemoniado’s eyes. Then 
commenced a truly admirable strug- 
gle between the man and the beast. 
Frightened at the sudden light which 
dazzled his blood-shot eyes, shaking 
his tangled mane, which stood erect 
with rage, the fiery animal neighed 
terribly, and bounded towards the 
four points of the compass, as if to 
scent the wind. Benito, without 
seeming shaken by these impetuous 
bounds, still kept on the defensive, 
roughly kicking away the beast’s 
mouth as it tried to bite his legs. 
The foiled Endemoniado reared sud- 
denly on his haunches. In vain the 
spurs running into his groins made 
him roar: instead of falling on his 
legs, he threw himself violently on 
his back. The spectators all screamed ; 
but the pummel of the saddle alone 
had knocked against the earth with 
a lugubrious sound. Benito, fore- 
seeing the shock, had sprung rapidly 
to the ground. In the midst of a 
cloud of dust the astonished specta- 
tors soon beheld the horse-tamer 
leap into the saddle by the off side, 
against all equestrian rules, at the 


* A spear, armed witb a very short bead, surrounded at its beginning with a pad, 
whieh prevents its wounding the bull mortally. 
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moment when the bewildered horse 
got up neighing. The vaquero, in 
his turn, appeared mad with fury. 
For the first time in his life he had 
been uvhorsed. Impatient to revenge 
this insult, his legs never ceased 
a the horse’s sides but to trace 

loody furrows with the spurs under 
his belly; his hands only left hold 
of the Sasunb-tace snaffle to shower 
down blows with a leaded whip on 
the Endemoniado’s bruised skin. But 
as yet, neither had the advantage; 
and after a few minutes of furious 
struggle, the twoantagonists stood still 
for a moment. Applause resounded 
on all sides; and certainly, to merit 
the admiration of those centaurs, it 
was necessary to have accomplished 
more than it is usually given man to 
accomplish. Either the vaquero was 
one of those whom danger or ap- 
plause intoxicate, or he thought him- 
self able to do still more, for he 
mg by this truce to draw a sharp 

nife out of the garter of his boot. 

“ Halloo!” exclaimed Don Ramon, 
less impassive spectator of a strug- 

le in which apparently the life of a 

orse was in question; “is the ras- 
cal going to cut the Endemoniado's 
throat ?” 

Indignation flashed from Maria- 
Antonia’s black eyes, at the suppo- 
sition that a man whom she had 
distinguished could be a coward, and 
a superb smile of pride lighted up 
her features at the sight of Benito, 
who in a fit of wild temerity, intoxi- 
cated, no doubt, by the presence of 
his beloved, had cut the _ horse’s 
snaffle, and thus placed himself with- 
out bridle at the mercy of an un- 
tameable animal. Freed from the 
bozal which compressed his nostrils, 
Endemoniado noisily breathed the air 
of the forests, shook the waves of 
his golden mane, and set off in the 
direction of the lopped tree. Such 
was the impeiuosity of his career, 
that it seemed impossible to prevent 
his dashing against the obstacle in 
his way. Nothing, therefore, could 
preserve the rider from the fate 
awaiting him. The Endemoniado was 
only a few yards off the fatal trunk, 
when by a sudden and unexpected 
movement, Benito pulled off his 
broad-brimmed hat, and at the mo- 
ment when a final bound was about 
to end the struggle, the hat, inter- 
posed between the tree and the horse, 
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made the latter spring with terror in 
another direction. We then wit- 
nessed the singular spectacle of a 
rider without a bridle, guiding his 
unmanageable horse, which sprang 
from side to side as the bugbear 
passed from one eye to the other. 
The Endemoniado, shuddering with 
rage, passed thus beneath the stand, 
where Maria-Antonia rewarded Beni- 
to’s fortunate temerity with a glance. 
The pride of triumph which brought 
out the energetic and masculine 
beauty of the horseman, and lighted 
up his brow, over which the wind 
waved his floating hair, wonderfully 
justified the young girl’s choice. 
Giving a fresh Lapa to the horse, 
which was panting and disconcerted 
by this unexpected resistance, Benito 
allowed him to take the direction of 
the forest. We beheld him for a 
few seconds shaken like a reed by 
the prodigious bounds of the animal, 
but we soon lost sight of him. A 
few horsemen followed him ; but his 
course was so rapid that they soon 
returned, giving up the pursuit as 
useless. I shall not mention all the 
commentaries which accompanied 
Benito’s disappearance. Some re- 
— him as lost notwithstanding 
nis first triumph, for one of the En- 
demoniado’s victims had likewise 
escaped the fatal tree; and his body 
had been found a great way from 
the hacienda, covered with wounds, 
and trodden under foot. Others 
hoped more from the young va- 
quero’s dexterity. ‘The arrival of 
Martingale holding a bundle of spears 
in his hand, soon put an end to these 
conjectures, by reminding the assem- 
bly that the majordomo (Cayetano) 
was to commence the bull-fight. 
The toriles were deserted, except 
by one bull; it was the one I had 
seen mastered the day before. Caye- 
tano, his face still agitated by rage 
and jealousy, took one of the gar- 
rochas and entered the arena alone. 
The bull was freed from the cords 
which bound him to the stakes, and 
rushed to meet the amateur foreador 
without requiring any stimulus. 
Cayetano, like a consummate cavalier, 
made a few passes to avoid his first 
blows, and awaited a favourable op- 
portunity of wounding the beast. 
This soon presented itself. As the 
bull stooped his head to collect his 
strength, and make another rush at 
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his enemy, the garrocha entered the 
shoulder-joint,and Cayetano’s power- 
ful arm kept him at bay. He glanced 
round him triumphantly, but the 
— broke off in his hand, and 

e was unable in the first surprise of 
the moment to avoid the shock of 
the bull. Cayetano hastily rubbed 
his hand against his thigh, and a few 
drops of blood coloured his white 
linen calzoneras. An oath, caused by 
humiliation rather than pain, escaped 
his lips; he asked for a fresh gar- 
rocha, and regained the furthest ex- 
tremity of the arena. 

A few minutes elapsed before he 
could be obeyed; at last he again 

laced himself in front of the bull. 

lis demeanour, however, betrayed 
singular hesitation. I knew Caye- 
tano’s bravery too well to attribute 
his emotion to fear: I had seen him 
cool and calm in the most critical 
circumstances. This hesitation was 
soon succeeded by a look of languor 
still more inexplicable, for his blood 
did not flow. At last, as he for the 
second time raised his garrocha to 
the height of the bull’s breast, his 
frightened horse reared, backed, and 
without seeking to stop him, Caye- 
tano, to the general surprise, allowed 
himself to be carried out of the arena. 
Screams, hisses, and shouts greeted 
the flight of the toreador, who, in- 
sensible to these insults, disappeared, 
staggering like a drunken man, with 
a face of deathlike paleness. 

“The chaplain! the chaplain!” 
exclaimed a few voices, in a tone of 
irony; “there is a Christian in peril 
of death.” And the hisses again fol- 
lowed the majordomo, who was the 
object of general hatred. But the 
chaplain, who had taken intense in- 
terest in the spectacle, did not ap- 
pear anxious to vacate his place on 
the stand. He hesitated whether he 
should take this appeal to his func- 
tions in earnest; but on a sign from 
Don Ramon he mounted his horse, 
and followed the fugitive. 

Availing himself of the tumult 
and the opening left him, the bull 
had escaped in the direction of the fo- 
rest, without any body's thinking of 
preventing it. This conclusion was 
not very satisfactory to the vaqueros, 
who had hoped for a longer amuse- 
ment by the bull-fight. Unable to 
enjoy that, they performed a thou- 
sand equestrian feats, which would 
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have interested me highly had not 
the hero of the day always been pre- 
sent to my thoughts. At this mo- 
ment Benito was perhaps expiating 
a transient triumph by a cruel death. 
Far deeper agony was stamped on 
the countenance of the hacendero’s 
daughter. In vain her father ad- 
vised her to quit the stand, as all was 
over: her looks were fixed on the 
horizon, whilst her hand convulsively 
clutched the sumach blossoms. The 
sun was rising slowly, and began to 
scorch the ground, without the small- 
est indication of Benito’s return, yet 
more than an hour had elapsed. At 
last adeep sigh burst from the young 
girl’s lips, and the colour again 
rushed into them; unutterable joy 
shone on her countenance, for a slight 
cloud of dust appeared on the hori- 
zon, and her heart told her this dust 
was raised by him she was expecting. 
It was indeed the horse-tamer, arriv- 
ing as swiftly as a cloud impelled by 
the wind. The vaqueros ceased their 
games, and had just time to form a 
double file to welcome their victori- 
ous comrade. A glance sufficed to 
tell us that the untameable Endemo- 
niado was at last mastered. His 
panting sides, glazed eyes, and body 
covered with dust and sweat, proved 
that the fearful animal was subju- 
gated by the terror with which his 
master had impressed him. ‘The lat- 
ter, his face heated, and torn with 
long scratches, his hair tangled, and 
his clothes in tatters, shewed all the 
signs of a dearly-bought victory. As 
the last bounds of the Endemoniado 
brought him under the stand, Benito 
suddenly leant back and gave a short 
cry: the horse stopped at once; the 
voice of his conqueror was sufficient 
to lead him. An universal hurrah 
burst from the vaqueros. With a 
chivalric grace, which the most per- 
fect gentleman need not have dis- 
owned, Benito bent in his saddle, as 
if to lay the homage of his victory 
at Maria-Antonia’s feet. Fresh ac- 
clamations burst forth, and as a mix- 
ture of confusion, pride, and joy, 
crimsoned the young girl’s lovely 
face, a cluster of sumach blossoms 
fell into Benito’s hands. The young 
man was unable to conceal his emo- 
tion ; he turned pale, stuttered, and 
as if overpowered by the contact of 
a flower thrown by a woman’s hand, 
the hardy cavalier appeared for the 
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first time unsteady in his saddle. I 
approached to compliment him. At 
that instant my life was of inestima- 
ble value in his eyes ; was I not wit- 
ness of his sweetest, his most glorious 
triumph? ‘Therefore, in the excess 
of joy, probably also to conceal his 
emotion, he pressed me in his muscu- 
lar arms. Benito Goya had forgiven 
me! 

A few hours afterwards, as I was 
returning alone to the hacienda, I 
fell in with one of the lesser heroes 
of the day, Juan, the happy possessor 
of the dolman he had won back 
the preceding day. Notwithstanding 
this success, he seemed plunged in 
the deepest melancholy. As I hesi- 
tated to question him, he spoke first. 

“Confess, seiior,” said he, “ that 
Benito Goya is a fortunate mortal, 
for, if I am not mistaken, we shall 
have in him before long a new mas- 
ter in the hacienda.” 

“Tt will be but justice,” said I to 
Martingale; “ for o is as handsome 
as he is brave. But is your sadness 
caused by this reflection ?” 

“Oh, no! It is that unfortunate 
majordomo !” 

“ Cayetano?” 

“ Alas, yes!” continued Juan, 
with an increase of melancholy grim- 
aces ; “ he is dead!” 

“ But he was scarcely wounded !” 

Juan put on a look of mystery. 
“It appears,” said he, “that the 


* A species of poisonous sumach, 


over by a reddish epidermis, which peels off continually. 


sive, and forms a very violent poison. 
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bull’s horns had been rubbed with 


the juice of the palo mulato ;* and the 
r majordomo’s death has been as 
orrible as it was sudden. You re- 
member the man who met you dying 
of thirst, and told Benito to bring 
you some water? Well, that was 
‘eliciano, the brother of a former 
friend of Cayetano’s. This friend, 
the possessor of a secret which the 
majordomo would have torn from 
him with life, had confided to his 
brother the fatal secret, and com- 
municated the alarm which Caye- 
tano’s well-known disposition caused 
him. This alarm was but too well 
founded. Feliciano’s brother one 
day entered a boat with the major- 
domo, and was never seen again. 
Feliciano understood that his bro- 
ther had been killed; and set out in 
pursuit of the assassin. Learning 
that Cayetano was amongst us, he 
repaired to the hacienda, which he 
reached in time to see him die. He 
then spoke to him of events long 
passed; and these revelations pro- 
duced a fearful crisis in the dying 
man. He cursed and blasphemed 
God like a heathen, until horrible 
convulsions put an end to his suf- 
ferings. Certainly the majordomo 
died in a state of impenitence, since 
he would not confess. But, who 
could have poisoned the bull's 
horns ?” 


¢ 
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Its milky juice is corre. 
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In the Bridgewater library (in the 

session of the Earl of Ellesmere) 
Is a series of engravings on copper, 
thirty-two in number, without date 
or engravers’ name; but called, in 
the handwriting of the second Earl 
of Bridgewater, “ ‘The Manner of 
Crying Things in London.” They 
are, it is said, by a foreign artist, and 
probably proof impressions, for on 
the margin of one of the engravings 
is a small part of another, as if it had 
been taken off for a trial of the plate. 
Curious and characteristic they cer- 
tainly are, and of a date anterior to 
1686; in which year the second Earl 
of Bridgewater died. The very titles 
kindle old recollections as you read 
them over :— 


1, Lanthorne and a Whole Candell light: 
hang out your lights heare! 
2. I have fresh Cheese and Creame. 
- Buy a Bresh [Brush] or a Table 
Book. 
. Fine Oranges, Fine Lemons. 

Ells or Yeards: by [buy] Yeard or 
Ells. 

. I have ripe straw-buryes, ripe straw- 
buryes. 

I have Screenes, if you desier 
To keepe y* Butey from y® fire. 

. Codlinges Hot, Hot Codlinges. 

Buy a steele or a tinder box. 

. Quicke paravinkells [periwinkles], 
quicke, quick. 

Work for a Cooper; worke for a 
Cooper. 

Bandestringes, or hankercher but- 
tons. 

A Tanker Bearer. 

Macarell new: Maca-rell. 

. Buy a hone, or a whetstone, or a 
marking ston. 

White Unions, whitt St. Thomas 
Unions. 

. Mate for a bed, buy a Doore mate. 

Radishes or lettis, two bunches a 
peny. 

Have you any work for a Tinker ? 

Buy my Hartichokes, Mistris. 

. Maribones, Maides, Maribones. 
. I ha’ ripe Couccumber, ripe Couc- 
cumber. 

Chimney Sweepe. 

New Flounders new. 

Some broken Breade and meate for 
y® poore prisoners: for the Lord’s 
sake pittey the poore. 

26. Buy my dish of great Smelts. 
27. Have you any Chaires to mend ? 


28. Buy a Cocke, or a gelding. 

29, Old showes or bootes: will you buy 
some Brooine ? 

30. Mussells, Lilly White Mussells. 

31. Small cole a penny a peake, 

32. What Kitchen Stuff have you, 
Maides ? 

The figures, male and female, in 
the engravings, are all three-quarter 
lengths, furnished with the imple- 
ments of their various trades, or with 
the articles in which they deal. The 
Watchman (one of the best) is a fine 
old fellow, with a broad brim to his 
hat, a reverential beard, a halberd 
in one hand, and a lanthorn in the 
other. Mark the particularity of his 
“ery”—our forefathers were pro- 
hibited from hanging out the relic of 
a candle to light the street—“a 
whole Candell” was required by this 
Dogberry in the cut. But perhaps 
the most curious engraving in the 
set is the “cry” called “Some bro- 
ken Breade and meate for y* poor 
prisoners: for the Lord’s sake pitty 
the poore.” This represents a poor 
es with a sealed box in his 

and, and a basket at his back—the 
box for alms in the shape of money, 
and the basket for broken bread and 
meat. I have a handbill before me 
at the present moment, printed in 
1664, and entitled, “The Humbie Pe- 
tition of the Poor Distressed Pri- 
soners in Ludgate, being above an 
hundred and fourscore poor persons 
in number, against the time of the 
Birth of our Blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” “ We most 
humbly beseech you,” says the hand- 
bill “(even for God’s cause), to re- 
lieve us with your charitable bene- 
volence, and to put into this Bearers 
Boxe, the same being sealed with the 
house Seale as it is figured on this 
Petition.” ‘There is a somewhat si- 
milar figure in Tempest’s curious 
collection of “Cries;” but of this 
hereafter. 

I am not aware of any earlier col- 
lection of old London Cries than 
Lydgate’s, in his celebrated London 
Lackpenny, or London Lickpenny, as 
it is sometimes written. John Lyd- 
gate, monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and a prolific poet withal, died, it is 
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said, in the year 1482. The “ Cries” 
he enumerates, are, therefore, very 
old London Cries. Lydgate’s Lack- 
penny is in Westminster Hall :— 


“ Within this Hall, nether rich nor yett 


ore 
Wold do for me ought, although I 
shold dye. 
Which seing, I gat me out of the doore, 
Where Flemynges began on me for to 
cry, 
. ee what will you copen or by 
[buy]? 
Fyne felt hattes, or spectacles to reede ? 
Lay down your sylver, and here you may 
speede.’” 


Sir Walter Scott has copied this 
(with great good judgment) in his 
Fortunes of Nigel, where Jin Vin, 
at his master’s shop in Fleet Street, 
is crying, “ What d’ye lack, what 
d'ye lack?” to every likely passer- 
by. But to proceed with the monk 
of Bury and his London Lackpenny,— 


** Then unto London I dyd me hye, 
Of all the land it beareth the pryse : 
* Hot pescodes !’ one began to crye, 
Strabery rype, and cherryes in the 
ryse ; 
One bad me come nere and by [buy] 
some spyce, 
Peper and safforne they gan me bede, 
But for lack of money 1 myght not spede. 


Then to the Chepe I began me drawne, 
Where mutch people I saw for to 
stande ; 
One ofred me velvet, sylke, and lawne ; 
An other be taketh me by the hande, 
* Here is Parys thred, the fynest in the 
land," — 
I never was used to such thyngs indede, 
And wantyng mony I myght vot spede. 


Then went I forth by London Stone, 
Throughout all Canwyke Streete,* 
Drapers mutch cloth me offred anone ; 
Then comes me one cryed ‘ Hot shepes 
feete ;" 
One cryde ‘ Makerell,’ ‘ Rysters grene,’ 
an other gan greete ; 
On bad me by [buy] a hood to cover my 
ead, 
But for want of money I myght not be 
sped. 


Then I hyed me into Est-Chepe, 
One cryes ‘ Rybbs of befe,’ and many 
a‘ pye.’ 

* * * . 

Then I hyed me to Belyngsgate, 
And one cryed, ‘ Hoo! go wehence.’” 
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“ Hot pescodes” is hardly so at- 
tractive as “rybbes of befe,” or 
“makerell,” or “rysters grene,” or 
“fyne felt hattes,” or “ Parys thred, 
the fynest in the land.” | Yet it was 
once a popular cry. Hear Mr. Hal- 
liwell, the editor of Lydgate, in a 
note on the London Lackpenny :— 
“ About fifty years ago, there used 
to be a cry in the metropolis of ‘ hot 
grey pease and a suck of bacon.’ 
The ‘suck of bacon’ was extracted 
by the ‘ little unwashed’ from a piece 
of that article, securely fastened by a 
string, to obtain a ‘relish’ for the 
pease! I have this from unques- 
tionable authority.” Surely our mo- 
dern refinement of “A plate of veal 
cut with a hammy knife!” is a vast 
improvement on the coarse luxury 
described by Mr. Halliwell’s inform- 
ant. Dr. Mackay, in one of the best 
of his contributions to our literature, 
Songs of the London Prentices and 
Trades, has printed a curious little 
poem, called “ Citie Rounds ;” but 
from whence he obtained it he has 
omitted to tell us. Here it is, rich in 
old London cries :— 


“ Citie Rounds. 


««¢ Broomes for old shooes! pouchrings, 
bootes and buskings !’ 
* Will yee buy any new broome ?’ 
‘ New oysters! New oysters! 
new cockels !* 
* Cockels nye!’ ‘ Fresh herrings!’ ‘ Will 
yee buy any straw ?” 
* Hae yee any kitchen stuffe, maides 2’ 
* lippins fine’—‘ Cherrie ripe, ripe, 
ripe ! 
Cherie ripe.’ 
* Hae any wood to cleave 2’ 
* Give eare to the clocke ! 
Beware your locke! 
Your fire and your light! 
And God give you good night! 
One o’clocke,’”’ 


New, 


I think the reader will agree with 
me, that the most curious part of the 
“Citie Rounds” is the “cry” of the 
watchman,— 


«« « Give eare to the clocke ! 
Beware your locke! 
Your fire and your light ! 
And God give you good night! 
One o'clocke.’” 


sss 


* Cannon Street, properly Candlewick Street, 
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“New Brooms,” seems to have 
been one of the most popular of the 
“cries.” The following song, from 
“A right excellent and famous co- 
medy, called The Three Ludies of 
London,” written by R. W., and 
printed in 1584, is excellent—right 
excellent, in its way. 


Song. 


‘“« New broomes, green broomes, will you 
buy any? 
Come, maydens, come quickly, let me 
tuke a peny. 
My broomes are not steeped, 
but very well bound : 
My broomes be not crooked, 
but smooth cut and round. 
I wish it should please you 
to buy of my broome: 
Then would it well ease me, 
if market were done, 


Have you any olde bootes, 
or any old shoone ? 
Powch-rings or buskins 
to cope with new broome? 
If so you have, maydens, 
I pray you bring hither: 
That you and I friendly 
May bargen together. 


New broomes, green broomes, will you 
buy any? 

Come, maydens, come quickly, let me 
take a peny.” 


Thomas Heywood, “the Prose 
Shakspeare,” as he is called by 
Charles Lamb, has appended to his 
Rape of Lucrece (4to. 1608) a cu- 
rious collection of London cries, as 
sung by “the stranger that lately 
acted Valerius.” There is some 
humour in the classification, and if 
the cries were well imitated by the 
singer, the song must have been ex- 
tremely popular. 


The Cries of Rome [i. e. London]. 


“Thus goe the cries in Rome's faire 
towne, 

First they goe up street, and then they 
goe downe. 

‘Round and sound, all of a collor,’ 

‘ Buy a very fine marking stone, mark- 
ing stone,’ 

* Round and sound, all of a colour.’ 

‘ Buy a very fine marking stone, a very 
very fine.’ 

Thus goe the cries in Rome’s faire towne, 

First they goe up street, and then they 
goe downe. 

‘ Bread and—meat—bread — and meate 

For the—ten—der—mercy of God to the 

Poore pris—ners of Newgate, foure 


score and ten—poore—prisners.’ 

Thus goe the cries in Rome’s faire towne, 

First they goe up street, and then they 
goe downe. 

* Salt—salt—white Wor—ter shire salt,’ 

Thus goe the cries in Rome’s faire towne, 

First they goe up street, and then they 
goe downe, 

‘ Buya very fine mousetrap, or a tormentor 

For your fleaes.’ 

Thus goe the cries in Rome’s faire towne, 

First they goe up street and then they 
goe downe. 

‘ Kitchin stuffe, maides.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &t 

‘ Ha you any wood to cleave?” 

Thus go the cries, &c. 

* T ha white radish, white 

Hard lettice, white yong unyons.’ 

Thus goe the cries,’ &c. 

‘1 ha rocke Sampier, rocke Sampier.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

‘ Buy a mat, a rich mat, 

Mat, a hasocke for your pew, 

A stople for a close stoole, 

Or a pesocke to thrust your fute in.’ 

Thus go the cries, &c. 

‘ Whiting, maides, whiting.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

* Hot fine oatcakes, hot.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

Small coales here.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

‘Will you buy any milk to-day ?” 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

* Lanthorne and candle light here, 

Maid, ha light bere.’ 

Thus goe the cries, &c. 

‘ Here lies a company of very poore 

Women in the darke dungeon, 

Hungry and cold and comfortlesse night 
and day. 

Pittie the poore women in the darke dun. 
geon.’ 

Thus goes the cries where they doe 
house them, 

First they come to the grate, and then 

They goe to lose them.” 


The old London cry of “ Hot fine 
oatcakes, hot!” would have formed 
a capital hit fur Boswell when teased 
by Sinem about the poverty of his 
countrymen ; and what was food for 
horses in England, was food for men 
in Scotland. But, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary cry in the whole of 
Heywood’s list, is that of the “ Mouse- 
trap Man :”— 


‘* Buy a very fine mouse-trap, or a tor- 
mentor 
For your fleaes!” 


I am willing to confess that I can 
form but a very indistinct idea of 
what “a tormentor for your fleaes” 
could possibly have been like; yet it 
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was once a common article of traffic. 
Thus the Mouse-trap Man in Ben 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair (1614), 
is made to cry,— 


= Buy a mouse-trap, a mouse-trap, or a 
tormentor for a flea ;” 


and in Zhe Bondaca of Beaumont 
and Fletcher I observe the following 
allusion :— 


“ First Daughter. Are they not our 
tormentors ? 
** Caratach, Tormentors !—flea-traps?”’ 


Another author who mentions it 
is Taylor the Water Poet, in his 
Travels of Twelve-Pence. Perhaps 
when the gallery of British antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum is once 
fairly established, we may see “a 
tormentor for a flea” among the curi- 
osities of the collection. 

In Mr. Coliier’s recent publication, 
A Book of Roxburgh Ballads, there 
is a capital old song printed from a 
broadside of the year 1662, and called 
“ The Common Cries of London :”"— 


The Common Cries of London. 


“* My masters all attend you, 
if mirth you love to heare, 
And | will tell you what they cry 
in London all the yeare. 
I'll please you if L can, 
I will not be too long ; 
I pray you all attend awhile, 
and listen to my song. 


The fish-wife first begins: 
Anye muscles, lilly-white ! 
Hetrings, sprats, or place, 
Or cockles for delight. 
Anye Welfiet oysters ! 
Then she doth change her note: 
She bad need to have hertongue be greas’d, 
for she rattles in the throat. 


Old shoes for new brooms ! 
the broom-man he doth sing ; 
For hats, or caps, or buskius, 
or any old pouch-ring. 
Buy a mat, a bed-muat! 
a hassock or a presse ; 
A cover for a close-stool, 
a bigger or a lesse. 


Ripe, cherry ripe ! 
the costermonger cries ; 
Pippins fine, or pears! 
another after hies ; 
With basket on his head 
his living to advance, 
And in bis purse a pair of dice 
for to play at mumchanee, 
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Hot pippia pies! 
to sell unto my friends ; 
Or pudding pies in pans, 
well stuft with candles’ ends. 
Will you buy any milk? 
I heard a wench that cries; 
With a pale of fresh cheese and cream 
another after hies. 


Buy black! saith the blacking man, 
the best that ere was seen ; 

"Il' is good for poore citizens 
to make their shooes to shine. 

Oh! ’tis arare commodity, 
it must not be forgot; 

It will make them to glister gallantly, 
and quickly make them rot. 


Buy a trap, a mouse-trap, 
a torment for the fleas! 

The hangman works but balf the day ; 
be lives too much at ease. 

Come let us leave this boye’s play 
and idle prittleprat, 

And let us go to nine-holes, 
to spurn-point, or to cat.” 


Of W. Turner, the itinerant min- 
strel of this curious collection of 
“ Cries,” nothing more is known, but 
the ballad is said to be of a date an- 
terior to 1662, perhaps a full cen- 
tury, at the very least. 

The “tink, terry tink,” of the 
Tinker’s “Cry” is preserved in a 
miscellany of the year 1667,—called 
Catch That Catch Can; ‘or, the Mu- 
sical Companion. 


The Tinker. 

“* Have you any work for a tinker, mis- 
triss ? 

Old brass, old pots, or kettles ? 

I'll mend them all with a tink, terry 
tink, 

And never hurt your mettles. 

First let me have but a touch of your ale, 

*T will steel me ugainst cold weather, 

Or tinkers frees, 

Or vintners lees, 

Or tobacco chuse you whether. 

But of your ale, 

Your nappy ale, 

I would | bad a ferkin, 

For I am old 

And very cold 

And never wear a jerkin.” 


The tinker’s “Cry” forms the 
opening lines of “Clout the Caul- 
dron,” one of the best of our old 
Scottish songs :— 


‘* « Hae ye ony pots or pans, 
Or any broken chaulers,’ 
I om a tinker to my trade, 
And newly come from Flanders. 
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But the song is so well known to 
all who take an interest in our 
northern minstrelsy, and is to be 
found, moreover, in every good col- 
lection of Scottish songs, that it is 
enough to refer to it. Many like 
ourselves have got it by heart, but 
few will ever sing it, we make bold 
to say, like our excellent friend John 
Burnet, the engraver. Part, how- 
ever, with the tinker we cannot with- 
out transcribing his “ Cry,” from the 
quaint Tom Brown,—“ Have you 
brass pot, iron pot, kettle, skillet, ora 
frying-pan to mend?” John Bunyan 
was a tinker originally. Fancy the 
author, poet—we may call him—of 
The Pilgrim's Progress, erying the 
“ery” of his trade through the 
streets of Bedford, with “ Have you 
any work for a tink, mistress ?” upon 
his lips, and visions of Vanity Fair 
and the Slough of Despond, and of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
beneath that long head of hair, shagg 
and dirty too, as a tinker’s gene- 
rally is. 

In the Print Room of the British 
Museum is a single sheet of early 
English cries (twelve on the sheet), 
with figures of the “ Criers,” and the 
Cries themselves beneath. The cuts 
are very rude, but singularly charac- 
teristic, and may be assignec with a 
safety to a period certainly not later 
than the reign of James I. The 
first is the Watch; he has no name, 
but carries his staff and lanthorn 
with an air of honest old Dogberry 
about him,—* A good man and true, 
and the most desertless man to be a 
constable.” The “cry” of the 
“ Watch” is as follows :— 


“A light here, maids, hang out your 
light, 

And see your horns be clear and bright, 

That so your candle clear may shine, 

Continuing from six till nine ; 

That honest men that walk along, 

May see to pass safe without wrong.” 


No. 2 is the “ Belman ”—Dekker’s 
“ Belman of London.” He carries a 
halberd, lanthorn, and bell, and his 
“ery” is curious :-— 


“ Maids in your smocks, look to your 
locks, 
Your fire and candle-light ; 
For well ‘tis known much mischief’s 
done 
By both in dead of night ; 
Your locks and fire do not neglect, 
And so you may good rest expect.” 


No. 3 is the “ Orange Woman,” 
a sort of full-grown Nell Gwyn, if 
you can a Nell Gwyn grown up 
in her humble occupation. She car- 
ries a basket of oranges and lemons 
on her arm, and seeks to sell them by 
the following “ cry :"— 


“« Fine Sevil oranges, fine lemmans, fine ; 

Round, sound, and tender, inside and 
rine, 

One pin’s prick their vertue shew : 

They ’ve liquor by their weight, you may 
know.” 


No. 4 is the “Hair-line Man,” 
with a bundle of lines under his arm 
and a line in his hand. Clothes- 

egs was, perhaps, a separate “ cry.” 
lere is his :-— 


“ Buy a hair-line, or a line for Jacke, 
If you any hair or hemp-cord lack, 
Mistns, here’s good as you need use ; 
Bid fair for handsel, 1’il not refuse.” 


No. 5 is the “ Radish and Lettuce 
Woman.” Your fine “ goss” lettuce 
is a modern cry :— 


“ White raddish, white young lettis, 
White young lettis white : 
You here me cry, come, mistris, buy, 
To make my burden light.” 


No. 6 is the man who sells “ Mark- 
ing-stones,” now, unless we except 
slate-pencils, completely out of use :— 


“ Buy marking-stones, marking-stones 
buy, 

Much profit in their use doth lie ; 

I’ve marking-stones of colour red, 

Passing good, or else black lead.” 


No. 7 is the “ Sausage Woman,” 
holding a pound of sausages in her 
hand :— 


‘* Who buys my sausages, sausages fine? 
1 ha’ fine sausages of the best ; 
As good they are as ere was eat, 
If they be finely drest. 
Come, mistris, buy this daintie pound, 
About a capon rost them round.” 


No. 8 is a man with Toasting-forks 
and Spice-graters :— 


*“« Buy a fine tosting-fork for toast, 

Or fine spice-grater—tools for an hoast ; 
1f these in winter be lacking, I say, 
Your guests will pack, your trade decay.” 


No. 9 is the “ Broom Man,” and 
here we have a “cry” different from 
the one we have already given. He 
carries a pair of old boots in his 
hand :— 
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** Come buy some broomes, come buy of 
me ; 

Birch, heath, and green none better he; 

The staves are straight, and all bound 
sure ; 

Come, maids, buy brooms will still en- 


ure. 
Old boots or shooes I’ll take for brooms, 
Come buy to make clean all your rooms!” 


No. 10 is a woman with a box of 
wash-balls :— 


** Buy fine washing-balls, buy a ball, 
Cheaper and dearer, greater and small ; 
For scouring none do them excel, 
Their odour senteth passing well ; 
Come buy rare balls, and trial make, 
Spots out of clothes they quickly take.” 


No. 11 sells ink and pens. He 
carries an ink-bottle hung by a stick 
behind him, and has a bunch of 
pens in his hand :— 


** Buy pens, pens, pens, pens of the best, 
Excellent pens and seconds the least ; 
Come buy good ink as black as jet, 

A varnish like gloss on writing ‘twill set.” 


The twelfth and last is a woman 
with a basket of Venice glasses, such 
as Mr. Albert Way would give a 
good deal to get hold of :— 


** Come glasses, glasses, fine glasses buy ; 
Fine glasses o’ the best I call and ery. 
Fine Venice-glasses—no chrystal more 


clear, 
Of all forms and fashions buy glasses here, 


Cooper. 

En Sadie. 
Olde Dublets. 
Blackinge man. 
Tinker. 
Pippins. 

Bui a matte. 
Cooles. 
Chimnie swepes. 
Bui Brumes. 
Camphires. 
Cherrie ripe. 


Mussels. 


Glasses. 
Cockels. 


Lettice, 
Place. 


“ Haie ye any work for John 
Cooper ?” is the title of one of the 
Martin Mar Prelate pamphlets. “ Haie 
ye ani gold ends to sell?” is men- 
tioned as a ‘“‘cry,” in “ Pappe with a 
Hatchet” (cir. a “ Camphires,” 
means Samphires. The “ Alminake” 
man has completely gone, and “ Old 
Dublets” has degenerated into “ Ogh 
Clo,” a “cry” which teased Cole- 
ridge for a time, and occasioned a 
ludicrous incident, which we had re- 
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Alminake. 
Coonie skine. 


Cabeches. 
Kitchen stuff. 


Hartti chaks. 
Mackrill. 
Oranges, 


[February, 


Black pots for good ale I also do ery ; 
Come therefore quickly before I pass by.” 


In the same collection, and only 
recently added, is a series of three 
plates, “Part of the Criers in Lon- 
don,” evidently belonging to the 
same set,though onlyone has gota title. 
Each plate contains thirty-six criers, 
with the addition of a principal 
“Crier” in the centre. They were 
evidently executed abroad, as late, 

rhaps, as the reign of Charles IT. 
No. 1. (with the title-page) is orna- 
mented in the centre with the “ Rat- 
Catcher,” carrying an emblazoned 
banner of rats, and attended by a 
boy. The leather investment of the 
rat-catcher of the present day is a 
pleasant memorial of the banner of 
the past. Beneath the rat-catcher, 
the following lines occur :— 


« Hee that will bave neither 
Ratt nor Mowsse 
Lett him pluck of the tilles 
And set fire of his hows.” 


Proving, evidently that the rat- 
catcher courted more to his banner 
than his poetry. Then follow the 
thirty-six cries, some of which, it will 
be seen, are extremely curious. The 
names are given beneath the cuts, but 
without any verse or peculiarity of 


cry. 


Olde iron, 
Aqua vitx. 
Pens and Ink. 
Olde bellows. 
Herrings. 

Bui any milke. 
Piepin pys. 
Osters. 
Shades. 
Turneps. 
Rossmarie Baie. 
Onions. 


Lemens. 


served for a place somwheat later in 
the article, had not “ Old Dublets” 
brought it, not inopportunely, to 
mind. “The other day,” said Cole- 
ridge, “I was what you would call 
floored by a Jew. He passed me 
several times crying out for old 
clothes, in the most nasal and extra- 
ordinary tone I ever heard. At last 
I was so provoked, that I said to 
him, ‘ Pray, why can’t you say ‘old 
clothes’ in a plain way, as I do? The 
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Jew stopped, and looking very gravely 
at me, said in a clear and even fine 
accent, ‘Sir, I can say ‘old clothes’ 
as well as you can; but if you had 
to say so ten times a minute, for an 
hour together, you would say Ogh 
Clo as 1 co now ;’ and so he marched 
off. Coleridge was so confounded 
with the justice of the retort that he 
followed and gave him a shilling— 
the only one he had. 
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The principal figure on the second 
plate is the “ Belman,” with dog, 
bell, halberd, and lanthorns. His 
“ery” is curious, though we have 
~ it almost in the same form be- 
ore :— 


** Mayds in your Smocks, Loocke 
Wel to your lock—your fire 
And your light, and God 
Give you good night. At 


One a Clock.” 


The “cries” around him deserve transcription :— 


Buy any shrimps. 
Buy some figs. 

Buy a tosting iron. 
Lantorne candellyht. 
Buy any maydes. 
The Water Bearer, 
Buy a whyt pot. 
Bread and Meate. 
Buy a candelsticke. 
Buy any prunes. 
Buy a washing ball. 
Good sasages. 


Buy a purs. 

Buy a dish a ficunders, 
Buy a footestoole. 

Buy a fine bowpot. 
Buy a pair a shoes, 
Buy any garters. 
Featherbeds to dryue. 
Buy any bottens. 

Buy any whiting maps. 
Buy any tape. 
Worcestershyr salt. 
Ripe damsons. 


Buy any marking stoés. 
The Bear bayting. 

Buy any blew starch, 
Buy any points. 

New Hadog. 

Yards and Ells, 

Buy a fyne brush. 
Hote mutton poys, 
New sprats new. 

New cod new. 

Buy any reasons. 

P. and glasses to mend, 


On the third plate, the principal figure is the Crier, with his staff and 
keys :— 


“ O yis, Any man or woman that 
Can tell any tydings of a little 
Mayden Childe of the age of 24 
Yeares. Bring worde to the Cryer, 
And you shulbe pleased for 
Your labor 
And Gods blessinge.” 


The figures surrounding the Common Crier are in the same style of art, 
and their cries characteristic of bygone times : — 


Buy any wheat. 
Buy al my smelts. 
Quick periwinckels, 
Rype chesnuts. 
Payres fyn. 

White redish whyt. 
Buy any whyting. 
Buy any bone lays. 
I ba rype straberies. 
Buy a case for a hat. 
Birds and hens. 
Hote podding pyes. 


Buy a hair lyne. 
Buy any pompcons. 
Whyt scalions, 
Rype walnuts. 

Fyn potatos fyn. 
Ilote eele pyes. 
Fresh cheese and creame. 
Buy any garlick. 
Buy a longe brush. 
Whzyt carots whyt. 
Fyne pomgranats. 
Buy any Russes. 


Hats or caps to dress. 
Wood to cleave. 
Pins of the Maker. 
Any sciruy gras. 
Any cornes to pick. 
Buy any parsnips. 
Hot codlinges hot. 
Buy all my soales. 
Good morrow m. 
Buy any cocumber. 
New thornebacke. 
Fyne oate cakes. 


The only crier in the series who 
has a horse and cart to attend him is 
the Worcestershire salt-man. Salt is 
still sold from carts in poor and 


streets of London, and the watermen 
were thought to belong altogether to 
the stairs leading to their silent high- 
way. Three of their cries have given 


crowded neighbourhoods. 

I have been somewhat surprised in 
not finding a single Thames waterman 
among the criers of London ; but the 
series was, perhaps, confined to the 


titles to three good old English come- 
dies, “ Northward, ho!” “ Eastward, 
oh!” and “ Westward, ho!” But 
our series of cries is still extremely 
incomplete. Every thing in early 
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times was carried and cried, and two 
rare cuts before me at the present 
moment preserve two old London 
cries not to be found in the lists 
already enumerated. One is called, 
“ Clove Water, Stomock Water,” 
and the other, “ Buy an new Booke.” 
Others may still exist. In the Duke 
of Devonshire’s collection of drawings 
by Inigo Jones, are several cries, 
drawn in pen-and-ink, for the masques 
at court in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. 

But the best known collection of 
cries is Tempest’s collection, “ The 
Cryes of the City of London. Drawne 
after the Life. P. Tempest, Ex- 
cudit:” a series of seventy -four 
plates, in a small folio volume with- 
out date, but said to have been pub- 
lished in the year 1711. The date, 
however, is wrong. Marcellus La- 
roon, who drew the cries engraved 
by Tempest, died in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, on the 11th of March, 
1702; and Pepys (so weil known by 
his Diary, and who died in 1703) left 
a number of Tempest’s cries to Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, where, in 
the Pepysian Library in that College, 
they are still preserved. Every thing 
is in favour of an earlier period of 
publication. How did Pepys obtain 
them if they were not published till 
1711? We will answer the question. 
They (fifty, at least) were originally 

ublished three-and-twenty years 
fore the supposed period of pub- 
lication ; witness the following ad- 
vertisement, extracted from the Zon- 
don Gazette of May 28-31, 1688 :— 


“* There is now Published the Cryes 
and Habits of London, lately drawn after 
the Life in great variety of Actions, Cu- 
riously Engraven upon 50 Copper Plates, 
fit for the Ingenious and Lovers of Art, 
Printed and Sold by P. Tempest, over- 
against Somerset House in the Strand.” 


Of the seventy-four plates in the 
only known series (for I have never 
even heard of a copy of only fifty 
plates), several can scarcely be called 
cries. They are, indeed, rather “ cha- 
racters” than “cries.” As the book, 
however, is extremely scarce and ex- 
tremely dear, and a paper on old 
London Cries would be very imper- 
fect without a particular account of 
Tempest’s volume, I shall give the 
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full titles of the seventy-four plates, 
with such observations interspersed 
as I may deem either pertinent or 
necessary. But before I quote the 
several cries in the work, a few words 
about Marcellus Laroon, who drew, 
and Pearce Tempest, who engraved 
these cries, will not, I trust, be alto- 
gether out of place. Of Laroon, | 
can find no better account than the 
notice in Walpole :— 


“* Marcellus Laroon was born at the 
Hague in 1653, and learned to paint 
of his father, with whom he came young 
into England. Here he was placed with 
one La Zoon, a portrait - painter, and 
then with Flesshier, but owed his chief 
improvement to his own application. He 
lived several vears in Yorkshire; and, 
when he came to London again, painted 
draperies for Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
which branch he was eminent; but his 
greatest excellence was in imitating 
other masters, and those considerable. 
My father had a picture by him 
that easily passed for Basson’s. Ile 
painted history, portraits, conversations, 
both in large and small. Several prints 
were made from bis works, and several 
plates he etched and scraped himself, 
A book of fencing, the cries of London, 
and the processiun at the coronation of 
William and Mary, were designed by 
him, He died of a consumption, March 
11, 1702. His son, Captain Laroon, 
who had a genius both for painting and 
music, had his father's picture painted 
by himself,” 

' 

Such is Walpole’s account derived 
from the notes of Vertue, to which I 
may add, that he lived in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, on the west side, 
about three doors up, and at the 
back of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s house 
in the Piazza. He was living there 
in 1680, and died there in 1702. 

Of Pearce Tempest, the particu- 
lars collected by Vertue were so ex- 
tremely slight, that Walpole merely 
enumerates him among those of whom 
nothing is known. It may be told 
of him, however, in some future edi- 
tion of the work (and a new edition 
with notes and new matter is ex- 
tremely wanted), that he lived in 
the Strand, over-against Somerset 
House, and dying in 1717, was buried 
on the 4th of April, in the church- 
yard of St. Paul, Covent Garden. 

I shall now return to Tempest's 
volume :— 
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Plate 1. Title-page. 
2. “ A Sow Gelder” (male figure, with his horn and his belt over his shoul- 
der, with horse-shoes upon it). 

“* Any Card Matches or Savealls” (female figure). 

“ Preity Maids, Pretty Pinns, Pretty Women” (male figme, with paper of 
pins). 

*€ Ripe Strawberryes” (female figure, with our modern pottles). 

“A Bed Mate, or a Door Matt” “(male figure). 

7. “ Buy a fine Table Basket” (female figure). 

. “Ha Ha Poor Jack” (two figures, male and female. The man carries a 
basket of fish on his head, attended by his lame wife supported by two 
sticks. The wife of this man, who was scarce able to limp after her 
husband, and never carried any fish, was for many years his constant 
attendant through the streets. ‘ I have been informed,” says Gran; ger, 
“ that jealousy was the reason commonly assigned for her attendance pe 

“ Buy my Dish of great Eeles” (female figure). 

“ Buy a fine singing Bird” (male figure). 

* Buy any Wax or Wafers” (female figure). 

“ Fine Writeing Ink” (male figure, with a barrel at his back—pens in his 
right hand—his pint measure and funnel). 

** A merry New Song” (two figures, male and female, representing Roger 
Teasdell and Mrs. Parker, many years inseparable companions and 
partners in trade. Mrs. Patker wore her hat exactly horizontal ; 
Roger’s hung so much to one side, that it seemed every moment to be 
falling off his head. This was the only instance in which this har- 
monious couple disagreed. Each is represented singing, and holding 
out a single ballad). 

‘*Old Shooes for some Broomes”’ (male figure). 

5. ** Hott Bak’d Wardens Hott ” (female figure). 

‘Small Coale” (male figure, with sack and measure. This, of course, was 

an early cry; and Sw ift has celebrated it in his ‘* Morning in ‘Town,’ — 


“« The Small Coal Man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drowned in shriller notes of ‘ Chimney sweep’’’). 


«* Maids, any Coonie Skinns ” (female figure). 

« Buy a Rabbit, a Rabbit” (male figure, with his poles as now. This still 
survives, ** Ka-ra-ra-Rabbit”’) 

. “ Buy a Fork or a Fire Shovel ” (female figure. The shovel was a recent 
‘addition to the “ cry”). 

“ Chimney Sweep” (two figures, Seyley the chimney sweeper and his boy. 
We are indebted to Pepys for the names of many of the ‘‘criers” in 
Tempest's collection ). 

«Crab, Crab, any Crab” (female figure). 

«© Oh Rare Shoe” (male figure, with box at his back). 

“The Merry Milk Maid” (This pretty, sprightly girl, whose name was 
Kate Smith, is represented dancing with ber milk-pail on her head. 
The pail is hung round with cups, porringers, and measures. She is 
dressed in a white hood, over which is a narrow-brimmed black hat ; 
on each shoulder is a knot, and she holds a white handkerchief in her 
right hand), 

“The Merry Fiddler” (Hugh Massey by name. We have already had 
the Fiddler, with bis ‘‘ Good morrow m ”). 

“ Lilly White Vinegar, 3 pence a quart” (man with a donkey, and two 
barrels on the donkey’s back), 

. “ Buy any Dutch Biskets” (woman, with two baskets). 

, * Ripe Speregas” (female, with a basket of asparagus on her head), 

“ Maids buy a Mapp” (female, with a bundle of mops on her head). 

“« Buy my fat Chickens” (male, with pole ; the chickens alive in a basket). 

‘«« Buy my Flounders” (male, with basket. ‘The old ‘ cry’ of ‘ Buy my 
Flounders—buy my Soul—buy my Maids” is commemorated in a 
well-known anecdote older than Joe Miller. ‘ What, you rascal !”” 
said a countryman, in town for the first time, ‘‘ not content with sell- 
ing your own soul, but you must sell your maid’s as well! ”). 

. * Old Cloaks, Suits, or Ccats ” (male figure, with three broad-brimmed hats 
on his head, two dress-swords in his right hand. The ery of “ Old 
Dublets ” was superseded about this time). 
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Plate 32. ‘‘ Fair Lemons and Oranges” (female with baskets, one on her head, an- 


ther on her arm). 

** Old Chaires to Mend ” (man, with stick and long bundle of rushes). 

“Twelve Pence a Peck Oysters” (mau with barrow, peck-measure, and 

knife). 

“‘ Troope every one one” (man blowing a trumpet, with a stick over his 
shoulder of children’s toys). 

“ Old Satten, old Taffety, or Velvet” (female, with basket). 

Female (Title). 

‘* Buy a New Almanack” (female, with basket of almanacks). 

“ Buy my fine Singing Glasses” (man, with a long glass tube to bis 
mouth). 

“ Any Kitchin Stuffe have you, Maids?” (female, with tub on her head). 

“ Knives, Combs, or Inkhorns” (man, with a box of brushes, &c., sus- 
pended from his neck). 

“* Four for Six Pence, Mackrell” (an old fishwife, with her leather purse 
and door-key, a mackerel in one hand and a stick in the other. This 
was the price of Mackerel in Tom Brown’s time, “ ‘T'wo a groat, and 
four for Sixpence, mackerell’’). 

“ Any Work for the Cooper ?” 

‘“« 4 Paire for aShilling, Holland Socks” (female, with a box before her). 

** Colly Molly Puffe” (this little man, who had nothing at all striking in 
his appearance, and was but just able to support the basket of pastry 
which he carried upon his head, sung, in a very peculiar tone, the cant 
words which passed into his name. This singularity was very advan- 
tageous to him, as it rendered him one of the most noted of the 
“cries” in London. He was called Molly Puff, and is immortalised 
in the Spectator, No. xxv.). 

‘Sixpence a Pound, Fair Cherryes ” (woman, with cherries fastened on 
sticks). 

‘* Knives or Cisers to Grinde” (man grinding with a pipe in his mouth. 


Canning’s weary Knifegrinder—* Story ? God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir”). 


. “ Long thread-laces, long and strong” (two boys). 


‘‘ Remember the poor Prisoners” (man with an alms-basket at his back, 
and a sealed money-box in his hand). 

“€ The Squire of Alsatia” (smart young fellow with stick, sword, hat, feather, 
and Chedreux wig. The popularity of Shadwell’s play of The Squire 
of Alsatia, which appeared about the time that Tempest’s cries were 
published, occasioned, no doubt, the introduction of this figure into 
the volume, quite misplaced in a collection of cries.) 

** London Curtezan”’ (Mrs. Russell, in a tawdry scarf of flowered gauze, 
patches on her face, a mask in her right hand, and a fav in her left). 

** Madam Creswell” (a celebrated courtezan, and something more, mentioned 
by Shadwell, Oldham, and Otway). 

“* Merry Andrew” (a man named Philips, with a prominent belly and 
large buttons to his doublet, arch look and antic posture. See No, 63). 


“ 


. ‘* A brass Pott or an Iron Pott to mend” (man, with pots and hammer). 


Buy my four Ropes of Hard Onyons” (man, with a pole and a rope of 
onions at each end). 


London’s Gazette here” (female figure. The London Gazette, established 
in 1665, still exists). 

Buy a White Line, or a Jack Line, or a Cloathes Line”’ (male figure). 

Any old Iron take money for” (lame man with bags). 

Delicate Cowcumbers to pickle” (female). 

Any Bakeing Peares” (inale, or, perhaps, a female). 

“ New River Water” (man with pails). 

*“ The Spanish Don.” 


*“* Merry Andrew on the Stage” (Philips (see No. 53) playing on a bass- 
viol ; hood, with ass’s ears), 


ai 


“e 


“ 


- “ The famous Dutch Woman” (dancing on the tight-rope, with pole in her 


hands. See No. 67). 

** Mountabanck” (Hans Buling, a Dutchman, with his monkey and medi- 
cine-chest, and a phial in his hand. He is represented in the act of 
speaking). 


“The famous Dutch Woman” (dancing on the rope; the clown, with his 
tongue out, pointing to her. See No. 64). 
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Plate 67. ‘ Josephus Clericus, Posture-Masterius” (Joseph Clark, the English 
Posture-Master, with his toes between his legs, and his tongue out. 


See No. 68). 


68. “ Clark, the English Posture-Master” (standing on one leg, his heel touch- 


ing the hind part of his head ; his monkey in the same position. 


Clark 


is mentioned in The Guardian, No. 102), 
69. “The London Beggar’ (Nan Mills and her two children, one of whom 


hangs at her back). 


- John the Quaker” (John Kelsey, a young fellow, looking down. Granger 
has given some account of him). 


71, “ The London Quaker” (“ Rachel of Covent Garden,” with her hands 


clasped before her). 


72. * Oliver C. Porter” (Oliver Cromwell’s tall porter, with a book in both 
hands, open, and held away from him). 

73. “ A Nonconformist Minister” (Pearce ‘l'empest himself). 

74. ‘* Frater Mendicans” (this plump Franciscan went begging about the streets 


in the reigu of James II.). 


Such are the contents of Tempest’s 
curious volume; all the figures are 
interesting, and one may be allowed 
to wonder that a London bookseller 
has not as yet thought it worth his 
while to re-engrave the series in a 
cheap and accessible volume. One 
ean hardly fancy a more charming 
Christmas- book than a volume of 
* Old London Cries,” copied from 
authentic sourees, and accompanied 
with short accounts of the people 
represented, and the manners and 


customs of a bygone period, before 
we had large shop-fronts to expose 
our goods to public view, and “ Ends 
of Gold,” “Old Doublets,” “ London’s 
Gazette,” “Pens and Ink,” “ Fine 
Oat Cakes,” “ Lilly White Vinegar,” 
and “ New River Water,” were cried 
through the streets like “‘ Char Cro,” 
“ Bank, Bank,” “ Picdilly,” by the 
cads of omnibusses, or the “ Se-cond 
Edit-ion Stan-dard,” by the legiti- 
mate representatives of Tempest’s 
hero, ‘ London’s Gazette.” 


LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 


No. IL. 


MR. B. DISRAELI (concluded). MR. MACKINNON. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


Tue systematic attacks of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, not merely on the politics, but 
also on the reputation, character, and 
personal bearing of Sir Robert Peel, 
are without a parallel in modern 
parliamentary history. There was 
a strong dramatic interest attaching 
to them, which we look for in vain 
in the more courteous and forbearing 
practice of contemporary Party war- 
fare. The popular maxim of * Mea- 
sures, not Men,” has so imbued the 
minds of the leading speakers with a 
vague liberality of sentiment, that 
they are, with but few excep- 
tions, sparing of personalities, and 
disposed, when they do indulge in 
them, to wrap them up in kindly cir- 
cumlocution. Statesmen do not meet 
each other, face to face, as personal 
antagonists, but rather fight by de- 


monstrations made under cover of 
the principles of their party. If we 
except some few scenes towards the 
close of the life of Mr. Canning, and 
the contest between Mr. Secretary 
Stanley and Mr. O'Connell (in nei- 
ther of which cases were extremes of 
personality indulged in) nearly half 
a century has elapsed since there was 
a case of such a sustained determi- 
nation on the part of one public 
man to destroy another, on avowedly 
personal grounds. 

Rightly to estimate the value and 
understand the sudden acceptation 
of the series of sarcasms, aimed, 
with so deadly a force and effect, at 
Sir Robert Peel, we must recall to 
mind the position of the Conserva- 
tive premier at that time. His un- 
paralleled and unexpected success as 
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a minister, and the power, almost 
dictator-like, which he wielded over 
an obedient House of Commons, in 
the general paralysis of party pro- 
duced by his own skilful manceuvring 
—these, and other circumstances of 
a more personal nature, had stimu- 
lated the egotism which was always 
a feature in his character, until it 
almost absorbed his better judgment. 
He had now, for nearly four years, 
held absolute sway over the country, 
and, by whatever means, had made 
his will not merely the law of par- 
liament, but also that of public 
opinion. During all his former life 
he had worn that mask of sub- 
serviency to even uncongenial opi- 
nions, which, in a representative 
legislature, is one of the conditions 
of what is called leading party, and, 
therefore, of obtaining power. Hated 
during three-fourths of his career by 
the growing majority of his country- 
men, his talents sneered at, his cha- 
racter aspersed, he had now raised 
himself to that proud position in 
which he was all but regarded as the 
‘Trustee of the Nation,—was even al- 
most the Man of the People. Here 
was enough to unsettle the most 
philosophical mind ; but over a spirit 
whose ardour had been greatest, per- 
haps, when most repressed, and 
whose ambition, not confined to mere 
political conquest, extended to the 
achievement of great social triumphs, 
its influence might well be all but 
intoxicating. There was yet a more 
immediate and exciting stimulant to 
self-esteem. Buta short period had 
elapsed after Sir Robert Peel’s ac- 
cession to power, when one of the 
chief territorial lords, who was the 
recognised leader of the agricultural 
body, had fulminated an arrogant 
warning to the minister, that they 
who had brought him into power 
could, if he were not their political 
tool, turn him out again. Sir Robert 
Peel, with the hereditary pride of a 
manufacturing aristocrat, might feel 
resentment at this threat from an an- 
tagonist of what though of so recent 
origin, he yet might consider his 
“order.” What wonder, then, if the 
minister, who was now almost wor- 
shipped by the middle classes, finding 
that by the breath of his mouth he 
had scattered to the winds the power 
that had fortified this boast, should 
at times be carried away by a proud 
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exultation, till, in an exaggerated 
egotism, he sometimes forgot what 
was due to an assembly in which all 
are, nominally at least, on an equal- 
ity? He certainly presumed, from 
time to time, though, perhaps, un- 
consciously, on his position, gave 
himself autocratic airs, and talked 
too much in the “I and my King” 
style. The excessive labour and 
anxiety he underwent, acting on im- 
paired physical powers, produced an 
irritability of temperament which he 
could not control, and, on more than 
one occasion, it burst forth in a man- 
ner so violent as to require from the 
Iiouse all their forbearance and re- 
spect. He also acquired, from his 
singular success, a habit of arrogating 
to himself an elevation of sentiment, 
and a degree of moral purity, which 
were scarcely compatible with his ac- 
tual position ; and the House of Com- 
mons were thus forced, almost reluc- 
tantly, to remember, that the legisla- 
tive triumphs upon which all his im- 
plied boasts were based had been 
gained at the expense ofa flagrant, and, 
except in his own career, an unpa- 
ralleled inconsistency. Further, it 
should be remembered, that although, 
by playing off parties against each 
other, he had the House of Commons 
at his feet, still, as a statesman, he 
was isolated. With the exception of 
his own immediate clique, who, for 
the most part, owed their political 
elevation to his favour, he had, per- 
haps, no honest friends in the House 
but the Radicals. The Tories hated 
him for past and prospective treach- 
ery; the Whigs, though forced to 
atiect lip-honour, were jealous that 
he should have stepped in to de- 
fraud them of their well-earned 
leadership of the middle classes. 
Thus, to a bold assailant, it was 
clear that he might have an audience 
not indisposed to sympathise with 
him in any well-aimed attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, so soon as the slightest 
symptoms should appear of a decay in 
his popularity and power, or so soon 
as some great movement, either in or 
out of parliament, should force the 
minister to abandon his manceuvring 
and come boldly out into the open 
field. All these considerations were, 
no doubt, noted, from time to time, 
by Mr. Disraeli, to be acted upon in 
furtherance of his own designs; but 
a stronger spur may be found in the 
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scarcely restrained contempt shewn 
by Sir Robert Peel towards some of 
the most brilliant of his supporters, 
and, more especially, to that very 
able, but sensitive personage, the 
member for Shrewsbury. Well 
would it have been for Sir Robert 
had he acted towards them with that 
caution, and in that spirit of cajolery 
which had often, at other periods of 
his career, secured him devoted fol- 
lowers. If a few of the blandish- 
ments unnecessarily spread before Mr. 
Roebuck had been spared for Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the minister would have escaped 
many a bitter pang, nor would his 
reputation with posterity be so likely, 
as it now is, to be damaged ; when the 
future historian refers to the living 
commentator for his apt and ludi- 
crous portrait of the weak side of 
one, who, from his having been the 
prominent agent in some of the great- 
est changes which the British consti- 
tution has permitted to the spirit of 
revolution, might otherwise have 
taken, almost without question, his 
place among the great men of past 
times. 

Mr. Disraeli began his assault with 
uuch caution. He did not allow his 
vindictive purpose to be seen in the 
first instance. Satiated, perhaps, with 
his leadership of the Young Eng- 
land party, i thought he saw a 
favourable opportunity, in the grow- 
ing antagonism between the ministry 
and the agriculturists, for attaching 
himself to a much more numerous 
and influential body, who might, in 
some future organisation of parties, 
attain to power. It is due to him, 
also, to say, that of late years the 
opinions he advocated assimilated 
him more with those who afterwards 
were called the Protectionists, than 
with any other party. In propor- 
tion as the suspicions, and ultimately 
the hatred, of that party became 
concentrated on Sir Robert Peel, he 
was able to make his passions jump 
with his principles, and gratify his 
revenge while consolidating his in- 
fluence. But the first speech in 
which he began to shew his sarcastic 
power, and to sneer at the then Dic- 
tator of the House of Commons, con- 
tained nothing of the bitterness which 
80 distinguished his later attacks. 
‘There wasat that time no open rupture 
between him and the premier, although 
it was then generally rumoured that 
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a cause had arisen in secret, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Sir Robert 
Peel to employ Mr. Disraeli in the 
public service. He began with cau- 
tion anda semblance of public spirit ; 
at first including Sir James Graham 
in his general strictures, and only 
quizzing Sir Robert Peel incident- 
ally. His speech was on the subject 
of the Poor Law, and exhibited a 
singular sustentation and neatness. 
Though evidently intended by its 
author as a great effort, there was 
no extravagance or hyperbolical allu- 
sion; there was none of that grand- 
iloquence, or that straining after 
far-fetched and high-flown images, 
which had characterised Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s early efforts. But there were 
sudden, sly turns of ironical humour, 
and the ridicule of Sir Robert Peel 
was so adroitly managed, as to be 
made to spring up in the mind of the 
hearer, rather than to be developed 
in the actual words of the speaker. 
His manner, too, was not to be mis- 
taken. It spoke more than the mean- 
ing of the words, and implied a 
studied offensiveness and contempt. 
Still, the points in themselves were 
trivial, although received with laugh - 
ter by the malcontents of the House, 
who had long been growing in num- 
ber. The chief interest of the speech 
lay in its being, or seeming to be, a 
sort of warning declaration of war— 
a prelude to the more finished com- 
positions that were to follow. Occa- 
sionally, too, it exhibited traces of 
that passion for weak antithesis and 
mere word-play which had disfigured 
even the best of Mr. Disraeli’s pre- 
vious efforts. One little episode, in 
a speech made by Mr. Disraeli a 
short time afterwards, is worth men- 
tioning, partly because the joke is 
not a bad one, and partly because it 
shews Mr. Disraeli will not leave old 
scores of enmity unpaid. He had 
never forgiven Mr. Hume for his 
counter-canvassing at the W. yeombe 
election, and he took an opportunity 
of shewing him upin a parliamentary 
anecdote. When Mr. Canning, in 
his ministerial capacity, was being 
annoyed by some of Mr. Hume’s 
obstinate and blundering charges 
against public men, he declared that 
the then member for Montrose was 
continually making allegations which 
he never succeeded in proving ; 
whereupon our stolid and honest 
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friend Mr. Hume retorted indig- 
nantly, tbat the right honourable 
gentlemaa himself was the greatest 
“ Allegator” in the House of Com- 
mons. It is nee less to say that this 
anecdote raised a great laugh against 
Mr. Hume; but Mr. Disraeli has 
many times raked up such matters 
to annoy his quondam friends. 

The total change that had taken 

lace in the organisation of Mr. 
Disraeli’s mind since his first appear- 
ance in parliament, was not more 
shewn in the superior tone and polish 
of his parliamentary speeches, than 
in the abstinence and self-denial 
which induced him to address the 
House at intervals so few and far 
between. Comparing the effect pro- 
duced with the infrequency of the 
efforts, we are the more struck with 
his refinement of intellectual power. 
One or two, or, at the utmost, three 
great speeches in a session sufficed to 
set a-trembling the finely poised rock 
of the premier’s parliamentary as- 
cendancy. It is no argument against 
the merit of the speaker that all his 
apparent impromptus must have been 
carefully conned and prepared. Such 
laborious application will alone en- 
able a man to carry off the great 
prizes in parliamentary warfare ; and 
those who were accustomed to hear, 
as far as their convulsions of merri- 
ment would allow them, the sudden 
and startling points of humour and 
sarcasm towards which Mr. Disraeli 
was accustomed to work up the level 
argument or the irrelevant declama- 
tion of his speeches, will admit that 
not even Mr. Sheil himself could 
have introduced these gems into their 
setting with a more perfect command 
of the orator’s handicraft. Half their 
force arose from their coming on the 
audience by surprise. So well was 
their approach concealed, that whilst 
the apprehensive victim was writhing 
in suspense, he was robbed of the 
sympathy which his torture might 
have excited, by the audience being 
earefully kept in the dark as to the 
moment when the lash was to be laid 
on. It has been observed, that the 
actual sterling capital of ideas by 
which the effect was produced was 
comparatively small. No military 
commander ever knew better how to 
concentrate a small force upon a weak 
point, so as to supply the deficiency 
of great power. Mr. Disraeli seems 
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to have ruthlessly anatomised the 
character of his antagonist, to have 
counted his vulnerable points, and 
to have set apart a sort of field-day 
for the attack upon each. Invective 
or raillery, denunciation or sarcasm, 
were by turns employed to expose the 
moral delinquency or the personal 
weakness of the object of the attack ; 
and the fault was laid bare, or the 
failing held up to ridicule, with a 
precision and grasp of mind that was 
only exceeded by the singular polish 
of the language employed, and the 
apt choice of the exact moment when 
the exposure would most serve the 
purpose of the satirist. We shall fail 
to convey to the reader unaccustomed 
to study in detail the characters of 
public men, or to appreciate the tact 
with which the train was fired at the 
felicitous crisis, a clear idea of the 
effect of Mr. Disraeli’s attacks by a 
mere record of the points, aided as 
they were by his dramatic delivery. 
One very remarkable speech of his, 
towards the close of the session 1844, 
was at the time when, an adverse 
vote having been passed by the 
House on the subject of the Sugar 
Duties, the ministry had murmured 
threats of resignation. The efforts 
of Mr. Disraeli to rouse the House 
from that state of degradation of 
which, not long before, on the Fac- 
tory Question, they had given such 
startling proofs, were among the 
happiest efforts of declamatory power. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the 
many points of the speech; but the 
animus at once of the speaker and 
his party was shewn in the phrase? 
received with rapturous cheers, in 
which he characterised Sir Robert 
Peel, in his position as minister, as 
one who menaced his friends while 
he cringed to his opponents. Nor 
was he less happy when, with one 
stroke of his pencil, he described the 
solemn inconsistency with which a 
Conservative government had adopted 
Whig policy by denouncing the Peel 
administration and its moral pre- 
tences as an “ organised hypocrisy.” 
The value of Mr. Disraeli’s points has 
always consisted in their universal ap- 
plicability. They were not merely 
traps for the cheers of a party, but 
embodied propositions so obvious, in 
language so terse yet pregnant, that 
whatever might be the political opi- 
nions or predilections of individuals, 
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they were compelled to subscribe to 
their truth, at the same time that 
they admired their power. 

Long before the speech to which we 
have just referred, Mr. Disraeli had 
already acquired a kind of ascendancy 
in the House of Commons. It was 
not so much respect, as a mixture of 
fear and admiration, and a relish for 
his humour, enjoyed for a long time 
with something like compunction. 
He had not, of course, the highest of 
political characters. His early ex- 
travagancies and inconsistencies were 
not wholly forgotten; nor was the 
palpable vindictiveness of his motives 
sufficiently veiled by his sounding 
pretexts of political principle. There- 
fore, even in the midst of the deliri- 
ous excitement into which he at 
times threw the House of Commons, 
they retained a remembrance of the 
inadequacy of his provocation and 
the incongruity of his professions. 
But at last, assisted by circumstances, 
and especially by the increasing di- 
vergence of the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel from the line of his former prin- 
ciples, the envenomed art of Mr. 
Disraeli triumphed over these last 
faint promptings of moral reluctance. 
With the increasing attention and 
susceptibility of the House, grew the 
confidence and- the ambition of this 
determined assailant. He changed 
his former weapons for others more 
difficult to handle ; from single-stick 
to broad-sword his advance was not 
more rapid than from broad-sword 
to rapier and the poisoned dagger. 
Iw-his earlier attacks he had still 
observed an ostentatious pretence of 
public principle ; as he grew in teme- 
rity and success he flung aside this 
last mask of his revenge, and resorted 
to undisguised personality. A more 
safe mode of attack than to render 
the premier abhorred for alleged po- 
litical turpitude, was to make him 
ridiculous on account of exaggerated 
personal talents. Not content with 
confronting Sir Robert Peel as a 
statesman, Mr. Disraeli sought to 
undermine him as an orator. Here 
again we cannot hope to make the 
reader fully feel the then force and 
applicability of Mr. Disraeli’s points. 
Between the end of 1844 and the 
spring of 1845 Sir Robert Peel, who 
had at first but ill-affected a lofty 
contempt of his antagonist, began to 
shew by the notice he took of his 
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attacks, that he at last recognised 
them as great parliamentary facts. 
To the magnanimous resolution with 
which Sir Robert strove to resist 
such admissions, let us bear the tes- 
timony of our admiration; but had 
he been made of adamant itself, he 
could not have ignored so persevering 
and powerful anenemy. Weare not 
upholding Mr. Disraeli against the 
moral censure which may be assumed 
against him. Sir Robert Peel was, 
doubtless, at that time working 
out, at immense sacrifices of politi- 
cal character and personal ease, 
what he conceived to be a great mis- 
sion, imposed on him for the good 
of his country. A more magnani- 
mous enemy than Mr. Disraeli would 
have acknowledged and respected the 
difficulties of his position; but wound- 
ed vanity knows no conscience, and 
Mr. Disraeli spared no means, how- 
ever repulsive, to effect his great ob- 
ject—that of irretrievably damaging 
the man who had slighted his claims. 
He had gained one point when he 
provoked Sir Robert Peel into a por- 
tentous refusal to “ bandy person- 
alities” with him. Unfortunately 
for Sir Robert, those personalities 
were always linked with some well- 
aimed accusation, or with some happy 
criticism ; and the very approval o 
the House, who but a short time be 
fore would have resented any at- 
tempt to insult their leading orator, 
amounted to a practical denial that 
they were personalities only. Mr. 
Disraeli met Sir Robert Peel's dis- 
claimer only with increased inge- 
nuity of attack. He quizzed him 
unmercifully. There was not a fail- 
ing that he did not hold up to ridi- 
cule. When Sir Robert Peel intro- 
duced the Bill for the increased grant 
to Maynooth, he rested his argu- 
ments less upon any broad scheme of 
policy which might have compro- 
mised him directly with powerful 
parties, than upon the fact that the 
principle had been sanctioned, though 
obscurely, by parliamentary autho- 
rity. ‘This gave occasion to Mr, 
Disraeli to make a hit at the premier, 
which was at once humorous and 
true. He said, that with him great 
measures were always rested on small 
precedents; that he always traced the 
steam-engine back to the tea-kettle ; 
that, in, fact, all his precedents were 
tea-kettle precedents. It was in the 
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same speech that he laid it down as a 
political axiom, that “ party was ne- 
cessary to public liberty in a repre- 
sentative government ; that a popular 
assembly without parties—in fact, 
five hundred isolated individuals — 
could not stand for five years against 
a minister with an organised govern- 
ment without becoming a servile 
senate.” ‘This speech was more pro- 
fusely studded with brilliant passages 
of sarcasm and rhetoric than any he 
had yet delivered. Protesting against 
the domination of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the House of Lords, and 
of Sir Robert Peel in the Lower 
Assembly, he said,—* Another place 
(using the cant phrase of parliament) 
“ Another place may be drilled into 
a guard-room, and the House of 
Commons may be degraded into a 
vestry,”—thus inferentially casting a 
slur on the ascendancy of the leader 
of the House of Commons ; and then, 
soon after, he worked his allusion up 
to a climax by saying, that in place 
of all that they had been accustomed 
to honour in the shape of statesmen, 
whether of the past or of the present 
age, they had only got “a great par- 
liamentary middle-man.” And what 


was a middleman? alluding to the 
great curse of Irish agriculture. “ He 
was a man who bamboozled one party 
and plundered the other, till having 
obtained a position to which he was 
not entitled, he cried out, ‘Let us 


have no party! Let us have fixity 
of tenure!’” This was one of his 
most successful hits. But, with mer- 
ciless pertinacity, he again assailed 
the irritated premier, startled out of 
his self-complacency. Sir Robert 
Peel’s influence as an orator had not 
been attained so much by the in- 
trinsic value or beauty of his speeches, 
as by the consummate art with which 
he had organised and pressed into his 
service contingents unwillingly sup- 
a from the most opposite sources. 

is parliamentary character rested 
more upon his course of action than 
upon his real eloquence. Mr. Disraeli 
had not failed to remember this great 
flaw; and he went on to characterise 
the speeches, through long years, of 
his antagonist, faithfully reported in 
Hansard, as “Dreary pages of in- 
terminable talk; full of predictions 
falsified, pledges broken, calculations 
that had gone wrong, and budgets 
that had blown up. And all this not 
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relieved by a single original thought, 
a single generous impulse, or a single 
happy expression.” This was a hard 
measure of criticism, but its novelty, 
if not its truth, met with immediate 
acceptation from the House of Com- 
mons, thus, for almost the first time, 
led to despise their long-worshipped 
oracle. His summing-up of the po- 
litical tactics of Sir Robert Peel, one- 
sided as it was, could not but be 
admired for its concentrated vigour. 
He described it as “‘a system so mat- 
ter-of-fact, yet so fallacious; taking 
in every body, though every body 
knew he was deceived; a system so 
mechanical, yet so Machiavelian, that 
he could hardly say what it was, 
except a sort of humdrum hocus- 
pocus, in which the ‘Order of the 
Day’ was moved to take in a nation.” 
Those who can remember the mys- 
terious concealment which preceded 
the announcement of Sir Robert 
Peel’s great measures as a minister, 
and the astonishment and confusion 
which followed their disclosure, will 
be able to appreciate the refined 
satire of this point, the interesi of 
which was necessarily evanescent. 
The peroration of the same speech 
was a powerful stimulant to those 
who conceived themselves injured by 
the desertion of their long-trusted 
leader. Mr. Disraeli called upon 
them to prove to Sir Robert Peel 
that “cunning is not caution, nor 
habitual perfidy high policy of state ;” 
and he wound up by exhorting them 
“to dethrone a dynasty of deception, 
by putting an end to this intolerable 
yoke of official despotism and par- 
liamentary imposture.” It was in 
the same year that Mr. Disraeli made 
his happy illustration of the political 
inconsistency of Sir Robert Peel, in 
which he said that “the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had caught the 
Whigs bathing, and had run away 
with their clothes;” an illustration 
which, more humorous than refined, 
was immediately tangible by the po- 
pular apprehension. He also threw 
off an annoying allusion to that irri- 
tability which we have already said 
had become a failing in Sir Robert 
Peel ; when he observed that he had 
spoken of some of these attacks “ in 
moments too testy for so great a man 
to indulge in.” But the unkindest 
cut of all was his sneer at one part 
of the oratory of the right honourable 











baronet in which he seemed to take 
great pride, when he advised him to 
“stick to quotation; because he 
never quoted any passage that had 
not previously received the meed of 
parliamentary approbation.” ‘These 
* points” fall almost dead when re- 
peated on paper. ‘To see their sting 
it is necessary to throw yourself again 
into the scene, to recall the relative 
position of the parties, and to conceive 
the utter astonishment with which 
both the person attacked and the spec- 
tators witnessed, not merely the bold- 
ness of the assault on one hitherto 
deemed unassailable except by par- 
liamentary equals, but also the no- 
velty and the perfection of the means 
employed. 

The session of 1846 brought Mr. 
Disraeli’s parliamentary triumphs to 
their climax. He not only displayed 
still greater debating powers, but he 
also took a much higher position 
than ever he had done before. Po- 
litical events favoured him, by ren- 
dering it easy for him to continue, in 
all their virulence, his attacks on Sir 

Robert Peel, while he need not make 
so unblushing a display of his mo- 
tives. His bitter personalities could 
now be passed off as indignant out- 
bursts of outraged public spirit ; nay, 
by a very large section of the House 
and a respectable portion of the pub- 
lic, they were regarded as so many 
evidences of an active patriotism. 
The minister had now made venture 
of his last remnant of consistency : 
he had staked his all on a desperate 
hazard. Hitherto, however he might 
have been suspected of meditating a 
violent change of policy, he had kept, 
externally, at least, some terms with 
the great majority of his followers. 
Long since identified in opinion and 
feeling with the opposition, he had 
still been regarded as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Conservative 
party. So long, therefore, as Mr. 
Disraeli had continued to pour forth 
his bitter sarcasms against the man 
who was still ostensibly his leader, 
even his happiest efforts—those most 
ably masked—had something of the 
aspect of treachery. While admired 
for ticir talent, they were frequently 
condemned for their supposed malig- 
aity,even by members of the Conserv- 
ative party. But now the case was 
altogether different. Sir Robert Peel 
was now openly denounced by the 
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agricultural body as a traitor. Even 
the Corn-law Repealers and Radi- 
cals, although they praised and pro- 
fited by the boldness of his tergiver- 
sation, still did not attempt to deny 
that the complaints of the Conserva- 
tive party were just. In this state 
of the facts, and also of the feclings 
of the House, Mr. Disraeli «found 
opportunity, not merely for a greater 
license of speech than he had hitherto 
indulged in, but also for more sym- 
pathy in his hearers, who before 
had condemned while they admired. 
In the speeches made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli during this year we do not find 
the same deliberste attempts to hold 
Sir Robert Ice. up personally to 
ridicule, but we find much more bold 
language used in condemnation of 
his conduct as a statesman. ‘The 
nature of the attack was now different ; 
it rested on broader grounds. Mr. 
Disraeli had before sought to hold 
up Sir Robert Peel personally to 
contempt, he now sought to excite 
against him national indignation. 
On the very first day of the session 
he commenced his assault. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had delivered a very long 
speech ; disfigured by some of his most 
prominent faults, and, at the same 
time, marked by much of that lofti- 
ness of tone which had given dignity 
and almost high eloquence to his 
later speeches; in which he had ex- 
plained the circumstances attending 
his resignation and reappointment 
during the recess. He also ex- 
plained, at much length, his reasons for 
proposing repeal of the Corn-laws, af- 
fecting to undervalue the importance 
of his change of policy, and merging 
all considerations of political turpi- 
tude in the necessity there was for 
settling the question. Mr. Disraeli 
delivered on this occasion one of his 
most brilliant and powerful speeches. 
IIad all the advocates of protection 
discharged their parliamentary duty 
with the same vigour, pertinacity, 
and talent, as were shewn by Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel would not 
have found the passing of the Corn- 
bill so easy a matter as he did. One 
hit in this speech was singularly cle- 
ver and applicable at the time. Mr. 
Disraeli said, that he knew of but one 
parallel case to that of Sir Robert 
Pecl, in his sudden desertion of his 
party. It was an event which oc- 
curred during the last war in the 
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Levant. When that great struggle 
was taking place—when the very ex- 
istence of the Turkish empire was at 
stake, the sultan of that day, a man 
of great energy and fertile resources, 
determined to make a last effort to 
maintain his empire, fitted out a 
great armament. It consisted of 
many of the finest ships of war that 
had ever been built. The crews 
were picked, the officers were chosen 
and selected with the greatest care, 
and they were rewarded before they 
fought. Such an armament had ne- 
ver left the Dardanelles since the 
days of Soliman the Great. The 
sultan embraced the admiral, all the 
muftis prayed for the success of the 
expedition, just as the muftis in 
England prayed for success at the 
last general election. Away went the 
armament to battle. But what was 
the consternation of the sultan when 
his lord high-admiral steered at once 
into the enemy's port! The lord 
high-admiral was like the right ho- 
nourable baronet in that instance, 
much misrepresented. He, too, was 
called a traitor. But he vindicated 
his conduct. He said, “ True it is I 
did place myself at the head of this 
valiant armada— true that my sove- 
reign embraced me, and that all the 
muftis in the kingdom prayed for 
the success of the expedition. But 
I had an objection to war. I saw 
no use in prolonging the struggle ; 
and the only reason for my accepting 
the leadership was that I might ter- 
minate the contest by betraying my 
master.” It will readily be sup- 
posed that a parallel so apt as this, 
and brought forward at so happy a 
moment, was greedily accepted by 
the House of Commons. It was re- 
ceived with roars of laughter, and it 
completely counteracted for the time 
the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s pomp- 
ous declarations of his exalted mo- 
tives in sacrificing his former princi- 
ples. The same speech was full of 
cutting sarcasm and pewerful invec- 
tive. Every sentence teemed with 
thought, and the whole oration 
was delivered with a sustained en- 
ergy of which only the most accom- 
plished orators are capable. Among 


the many passages in which he at- 
tacked Sir Robert Peel was one in 
which he indignantly denied his 
claims to be considered a great states- 
He defined a great statesman 


man. 
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to be one who connects himself with 
some great idea, not aman who never 
originates an idea, but who watches 
the atmosphere, and, when he finds 
the wind in a certain quarter, trims 
his course that way. Such a man 
was as much a great statesman as a 
man who gets up behind a carriage 
is a great whip. But the whole 
speech was full of points highly 
pertinent to the occasion. Nor was 
it wanting in the old spirit of ridi- 
cule; for Mr. Disraeli had one more 
fling at Sir Robert Peel’s peculiari- 
ties as a speaker. For, alluding to 
the time when he was the leader of the 
Conservative opposition, and when 
he had no more ardent follower and 
panegyrist than Mr. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, he speaks of him with oblivious 
contempt, as having presented the 
spectacle of a great orator before a 
green table, thumping a red box. In 
the following month, in a speech of 
almost equal power, Mr. Disraeli re- 
turned to the charge. In this speech 
he also embodied a striking argu- 
ment in favour of the theory of go- 
verning by party, a system which, he 
contended, was a necessary part of 
the constitution, and was endangered 
by the maneeuvring of Sir Robert 
Peel. Towards the close of this 
month of February, Mr. Disraeli 
shewed that he could be equally a 
match for other antagonists than 
those whom he might choose for 
himself.' Mr. Roebuck, who had 
long rendered himself the most of- 
fensive personage in the House of 
Commons, by his indiscriminate sys- 
tem of attack, received from Mr. 
Disraeli, to the great satisfaction of 
the House, a complete setting down. 
This atrabilious gentleman deli- 
vered, without provocation, a di- 
rectly personal attack on Mr. Dis- 
raeli, of whose superior powers of 
sarcastic personality -he was, no 
doubt, jealous. Mr. Roebuck’s at- 
tacks of this kind are never either 
very powerful or very conclusive ; 
but on this occasion he excelled him- 
self in incoherent spitefulness and 
ill-directed aspersion. The animus 
which guided him was so apparent, 
that Mr. Disraeli might almost have 
safely left the speech unanswered. 
But the opportunity was tempting to 
him also; for Mr. Roebuck’s attack 
had been in the last degree irritating 
and offensive. He said, speaking 
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mm his usual cool imperturbabi- 
ity, 


‘*T know how true it is that a tree 
must produce its fruit; that a crab-tree 
will bring forth crab-apples, and that a 
man of meagre or acid mind who writes 
a pamphlet or makes a speech must make 
a meagre or acid pampblet, or a poor or 
sour speech. Let things, then, take their 
course ; but for the member for Bath, 
for him, extraordinary purist as he is, to 
come forward and complain! as if he had 
never conducted himself against the rules 
of thé LHiouse—as if he had never been in 
the habit of imputing improper motives to 
gentlemen! Iam in the recollection of 
the House when I state that the honour- 
able gentleman by no means represents 
himself faithfully or consistently ; and I 
think that he, though now assuming the 
functions of general instructor, as for- 
merly of general accuser, that he would 
do weil to profit by his own precepts, 
and eschew his melodramatic malignity, 
and Sadler's Wells sort of sarcasm. It 
is very easy to put on this sort of air, 
wagging the fingers, *bating the breath, 
and looking daggers, though he use none. 
This is all ‘extremely fine,’ and if it 
came from one who is justified in using 
such language, and having recourse to 
such gestures, I might say it was simply 
ridiculous. Coming, however, from the 
quarter whence it does, it is more than 
ridiculous—it is offensive.” 


Mr. Roebuck returned tothe charge 
a few days after, in a speech still 
more acrimonious and pointless than 
the former one, in which his passion 
not only ran away with his judgment 
and his invention, but also obscured 
his memory ; for he could not recol- 
lect half the bitter things he had 
prepared against Mr. Disraeli, and 
those he attempted to deliver he 
spoilt in the utterance. Mr. Disraeli 
replied to him in a tone of still greater 
contempt than on the former occa- 
sion, telling him, incidentally, that 
there was no greater enemy to demo- 
cracy than your modern Liberal, and 
observing, with regard to his whole 
speech, that never had senator been 
struck with such arhetorical paralysis. 
Mr. Roebuck had one more fling 
at Mr. Disraeli before the session 
closed. Alluding to the pertinacity 
of that gentleman's attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, he described him as a 
Paganini, who could only play on 
one string. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the third 
reading of the Corn-bill was the most 
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werful and sustained of ali that he 
ad yetdelivered. ‘There were fewer 
of those !udicrous, satirical touches, 
which had se often convulsed the 
House before ; but the whole speech 
exhibited an energy and sustentation 
not to be surpassed by any — 
ae: A vein of satire ran throug 
the principal pee of the speech,—not 
such satire as had enlivened his earlier 
efforts of the same kind; but, taking 
a higher range, as an attack on Sir 
Robert Peel's political character, this 
speech was, perhaps, the most dan- 
zerous and damning that the right 
onourable baronet had ever encoun- 
tered during hislong career. It tore 
the mask from his plausibilities, and 
shewed him bereft of political con- 
sistency, of political honour, and even 
of personal talent commensurate with 
his lofty claims. In a strain of bitter 
irony, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to 
acquit Sir Robert Peel of meditated 
deception in his adoption of free- 
trade principles, “‘ seeing that he had 
all along, for thirty or forty years, 
traded on the ideas of others; that 
his life had been one great appro- 
priation clause; and that he had ever 
been the burglar of other men’s in- 
tellects.”. He also denounced him as 
the “ political pedlar, who, adopting 
the principles of free trade, had bought 
his party in the cheapest market, 
and sold them in the dearest.” The 
peroration to the speech was the 
most powerful effort of the sort Mr. 
Disraeli had yet made. It produced 
an effect upon the House, to which 
modern oratory is but seldom equal. 
Had a hurricane passed over anes 
the excitement could not have been 
greater. The applause lasted several 
minutes after the speaker resumed 
his seat. This was a great advance 
for Mr. Disraeli. He certainly had 
made the Ilouse feel with him on 
this occasion. ‘They no longer looked 
upon him as a man who was prosti- 
tuting great talents to the gratifica- 
tion of private malice, but rather as 
an interpreter of their own feelings, 
and as the avenger of the public 
wrongs of a great portion of their 
number. As the final catastrophe 
of Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
drew near, the speeches of Mr. Dis- 
raeli grew more and more bold, his 
license of attack was less and less 
restrained. It is difficult, now that 
the excitement has subsided, to un- 
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derstand how the House of Commons 
could have allowed such undisguised 
and acrimonious personalities to be 
indulged in, as those which, at times, 
disgraced the speeches of Lord George 
Bentinck, while they disfigured those 
of Mr. Disraeli. ‘The whole scene 
between Sir Robert Peel and his ac- 
cusers, on the subject of the charge 
that he had hunted Mr. Canning to 
death, was an offence against parlia- 
mentary decency; and Mr. Disraeli 
is chargeable with having wilfully 
prostituted his great talents, not 
merely to the gratification of his own 
personal revenge, but also to the 
more base object of gratifying the 
revenge of others. While paying our 
full tribute of admiration to the extra- 
ordinary talent of the speech made 
by Mr. Disraeli on the 15th of June, 
1846, we must protest utterly against 
such charges as were ‘there made 
against Sir Robert Peel, being made 
the precedent for future attacks by 
those who may not so weil know as 
Mr. Disraeli how to hide the more 
gross passions which dictated them 
under the flowers of rhetoric. The 
charge made against Sir Robert Peel 
of having garbled the report of a 
speech which he corrected for Hun- 
sard, in order to remove a stain from 
his political character, recoiled at 
once upon its promoters. But of Mr. 
Disraeli’s share (and it was the prin- 
cipal one) in the attack, it is due to 
him to say, that it exhibited oratori- 
cal powers of the highest order, that 
even those who were most prepared 
to admire him, had not expected so 
bold a grappling with so difficult a 
subject as that which formed the 
theme of his speech. ‘The skill with 
which a veneration for the memory 
of Canning was made to cover a 
virulent animosity towards Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, was without parallel in 
contemporary oratory, save, perhaps, 
in some of the earlier speeches of 
Brougham. Nor was Mr. Disraeli 
less successful in investing this per- 
sonal contest with something of a 
lofty dramatic interest, in the excite- 
ment of which the paltriness and un- 
worthiness of the actual charge was 
lost sight of. Still, such is the re- 
spect entertained by the House of 
Commons for the personal honour 
and integrity of Sir Robert Peel, that 
not even the extraordinary talent of 
Mr. Disraeli could make his ungra- 
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cious cause palatable to the House— 
nay, the virulence, the almost savage 
eagerness he shewed in his attack, 
went very far to lessen that growing 
favour which his public spirit and 
fearlessness had excited, and to throw 
him back to the position he formerly 
held, as the mere assailant, on purely 
personal grounds, of Sir Robert Peel. 
There was one passage in his perora- 
tion, however, which, besides a fine 
allusion to Mr. Canning’s genius, 
fell with emphatic force upon his au- 
dience. Pointing to the impending: 
fate of Sir Robert Peel as a minister, 
he said, that that statesman must 
feel that it was a Nemesis which 
would dictate the vote and regulate 
the decision they were about to give, 
and that it was a vote that would 
stamp with its seal the catastrophe of 
a sinister career. This was the last 
attack he made on his now fallen 
enemy. It is to Mr. Disraeli’s ho- 
nour that, either from a noble absti- 
nence or a well-calculated tact, he 
ceased to assail him from the moment 
that he was driven from office. He 
spoke several times after the acces- 
sion of the Whigs to power, but he 
never uttered another offensive word 
towards Sir Robert Peel. It seemed 
as if he had devoted himself to the 
accomplishment of one great task, 
and, having succeeded triumphantly, 
he forbore to weaken the effect. 
When the reader compares the 
extracts we have made, or even the 
whole of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, 
with our estimate ofhis parliamentary 
success, his natural impression will 
be that the honourable gentleman's 
powers have been very much over- 
rated. It will be supposed to be im- 
possible that with so few assaults, 
and those partaking more of the cha- 
racter of exquisite skill than of great 
power, he should have been able so 
seriously to damage the parliamentary 
reputation of Sir Robert Peel, while 
so effectually advancing his own; 
but the singular pointedness and 
force given by the accomplished man- 
ner of Mr. Disracli to even the most 
subtle touches of his sarcastic faculty, 
go far, when seen or made known, 
to explain away this apparent con- 
tradiction. The whole bearing of 
Mr. Disraeli, and his distinctive fea- 
tures as a speaker, are so peculiar as 
to render the task of description very 
difficult, at least in order to convey 
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to the mind of the reader any clear 
and tangible idea of the man. If he 
have already seen some of the admir- 
able sketches made of Mr. Disraeli 
by H. B., it will much facilitate his 
comprehension. 

There is decided character about 
the whole external of Mr. Disraeli, 
yet it is most difficult to determine 
in what it especially consists. The 
first impression conveyed to your 
mind, as, with clothes shaped, ap- 
parently with too much care for 
effect, and those long flakes of curl- 
ing black hair that can hardly be 
distinguished from the ringlets of a 
woman, he walks hastily, with a self- 
absorbed air and a quick, short, shuf- 
fling gait, towards his seat,—is that of 
an effeminate, nay, almost an emascu- 
late affectation. There seems to be 
a dandyism, not merely of the body 
but of the mind also. We usually 
associate the idea of pride with an 
erect crest, a lofty gaze, a hauteur of 
bearing. Strange to say, Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s bearing produces the same im- 
oo from a totally opposite cause. 

le has an habitual stoop, and there 
is that in his bearing and carriage 
which might be mistaken for humi- 
lity. He has also an air of self- 
absorption, which does not appear 
natural ; rather it seems to arise from 
an affected indifference to the gaze or 
the observation of others, It is not 
the less pride, though not of the most 
noble order. You can see glimpses 
of an evidence that self-esteem is no 
stranger to hismind. Inspite of the 
assumed stolidity, you may detect the 
self-constraint and the furtive re- 
gards of a very vain man, who is 
trying to appear as if he were not 
vain at all. Although his eyes are 
downeast, they have not the down- 
cast look of modesty, but rather of a 
sort of superciliousness, which is the 
most striking expression on the face. 
Ile seems to look down, because he 
considers it too much trouble to look 
up. 

But a further study leads you to 
think that your first impressions have 
been erroneous. You see that the 
intellectual preponderates in Mr. 
Disraeli’s organisation, and, by de- 
grees, you begin to believe that he is 
as much absorbed as he seems to be. 
Like Sir Robert Peel, he appears to 
isolate himself—to have no associates 
in the House, except those forced on 
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him by the immediate necessities of 
party. With Lord George Bentinck, 
indeed, or Lord John Manners, he 
occasionally exchanges a few words, 
but that is almost the whole extent 
of his familiarity. This isolation and 
self-absorption are equally conspicu- 
ous while he is quiescent and while 
he is in activity. Observe him any 
where about the House, in the lob- 
bies, or in the committee-rooms; you 
never see him in confidential commu- 
nication with any one. All inlets of 
information and impressions seem as 
if they were violently closed up by an 
effort of the will. Yet we know from 
Mr. Disraeli’s speeches and writings, 
that he is keenly alive to the slightest 
and most impalpable changes going 
on around him—that, in fact, his in- 
tellect must be ever on the watch, 
although, to an observer, it seems to 
be in a state of self-imposed torpor. 
See him where you will, he glides 
past you noiselessly, without being 
apparently conscious of the existence 
of externals, and more like the shadow 
than the substance of a man. In- 
voluntarily, he comports himself like 
one possessed by a monomania, and 
who has no natural relations with the 
realities of life. When he is speak- 
ing, he equally shrouds himself in his 
own intellectual atmosphere. You 
would think he paid no regard to 
the thought of whom he was address- 
ing, but only to the ideas he was 
enunciating in words. Still with 
downcast eyes, still with what may 
almost be called a torpor of the phy- 
sical powers, he seems more an in- 
tellectual abstraction than a living, 
breathing man of passions and sym- 
pathies. If some one of his friends 
interrupts him to offer a friendly 
suggestion, or to correct a mistate- 
ment of facts, the chances are that 
he will not notice him at all, or, if 
he does, that it will be with a gesture 
of impatience, or with something like 
a snarl, as, when a man is grinding a 
hand-organ, if his hand suddenly be 
stopped the pipes utter a slight, dis- 
cordant moan. This singular self- 
absorption betrays itself even when 
he isin asitting posture. You never 
see him gazing around him, or lolling 
back in his seat, or seeking to take 
his ease as other men do in the in- 
tervals of political excitement. He 
sits with his head rigid, his body con- 
tracted, his arms closely pinned to 
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his side, as though he were an auto- 
maton. He looks like one of those 
stone figures of ancient Egypt that 
embody the idea of motionless qui- 
eseence for ever. The mental seems 
in him to subjugate, if not to super- 
sede, the moral. The exercise of 
the thinking faculty appears alone 
sufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
his nature. He lives in a world of 
his own, and feeds that appetite for 
association which is natural to man, 
with the fruit of his own thoughts. 
He seeks dominion rather by the 
force of his talent than by the inter- 
change of political or personal sym- 
pathies. 

We have said that the intellectual 
porta n in his organisation ; yet 

is countenance, while really it is 
highly intellectual, belies the ordi- 
nary rules of the physiognomists. It 
is scarcely an index to the mind. 
The soul does not look out from the 
eyes. The real character of the mind 
is not stamped on the countenance, 
but the natural temper seems vio- 
lently restrained or constrained. 
Sometimes the traits are those of 
one self-condemned to a perpetual 
abstinence from passion, or even from 
the indulgence of that natural can- 
dour of the human character to 
which the physical organisation is 
the obedient slave, and which stamps 
the impress of the passions, or of the 
intellectual or moral propensities, 
upon the features. Mr. Disraeli em- 
bodies in these respects the popular 
ideas of the Jesuit—of one who dares 
not be natural even to himself. 
Shylock entering on the great judg- 
ment-scene, when triumphing in the 
consciousness of suppressed power, 
presents us with some prototype (not 
wishing to be personal), as far as 
external action is concerned, in his 
having the same stooping, crouching 
gait, with the same furtive glances 
of downcast eyes, the same flashes 
ever and anon, denoting some con- 
cealed, fixed purpose. Both the fea- 
tures and the expression of Mr. Dis- 
raeli are most puzzling. There is a 
something in the aspect and whole 
bearing which speaks of intellectual 
power, yet the face is often aban- 
doned to an expression, or rather a 
no-expression, that almost amounts 
to fatuity. The countenance seems 
to “ hang,” as it were: the forehead 
hangs (though the eye-brows are 
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raised); the eyes hang, the mouth 
hangs, the chin hangs. The head 
hangs downwards on the chest, the 
shoulders hang, and the whole body 
stoops. There is no appearance of a 
sustaining spirit—of that intellectual 
or moral dignity which distinguishes 
man from the animals. The gait, 
looked at pliysically only, is a merely 
plodding movement ; yet there is in 
it nothing loose or commonplace ; 
but a vigour and precision of step 
gives it character, and makes it har- 
monise in singularity with the rest 
of the external attributes. It was 
probably originally an affectation 
that has grown into an unconquer- 
able habit. Upon the whole, after 
the most attentive study of the im- 
penetrable countenance, in repose, 
and an attempt to comprehend what 
may be called the physiognomy of 
the person, and those unconscious 
habits which so much betray the 
real character of ordinary men, the 
utmost you arrive at in determining 
the characteristics of the whole is a 
pervading air of self-possession and 
impassibility, implying the existence 
of powers of mind, not displayed, but 
latent. Most remarkable men carry, 
as it were, a sort of table of contents 
about them in their external aspect, 
but in Mr. Disraeli this is a blank 
leaf. 

As an orator, Mr. Disraeli cannot 
be pronounced highly eloquent. In 
even his finest declamatory passages 
he fails to excite the feelings, although 
he often astonishes the mind, and 
stimulates the imagination. They 
more often stimulate thought than 
touch the sympathies. He never 
abandons himself to his theme, but 
always holds it in subjection to his 
purpose. Yet this abandonment, re- 
strained by prudence and good taste, 
often achieves, in master hands, the 
most remarkable triumphs of oratory. 
Mr. Disraeli delivers his best periods 
as if they were a conned task. Ge- 
nerally, his delivery is not good or 
effective,—at least, as compared with 
that of Mr. Sheil or Lord Stanley. 
But although, critically, it is wanting 
in graces, yet we are far from saying 
that, taken in connexion with his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, it has not cha- 
racter and force. In both voice and 
manner there is much monotony. 
He wants variety in action, gesture, 
expression, and elocution,— always 
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excepting when he breathes his sar- 
castic vein. Perseverance is one of 
the leading traits of his oratory, as it 
has also distinguished his public ca- 
reer. Like Mr. Villiers, he hammers 
his sentences into the mind of his 
audience. His whole manner, as an 
orator, is peculiar to himself. It 
would scarcely be tolerated in an- 
other ; he seems so careless, super- 
cilious, indifferent to the trouble of 
pleasing. He can be compared, in 
these respects, with no other speaker 
in parliament. Mr. Pemberton, as 
an advocate at the bar, most resembled 
him in the physical attributes of his 
style, but in nothing else. His action, 
where he has any, is ungraceful ; 
nay, what is worse, it is studiousl 
careless—even offensively so. Wit 
his swpercilious expression of coun- 
tenance, slightly dashed with pom- 
posity, and a dilettanti affectation, he 
stands with his hands on his hips, or 
his thumbs in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, while there is a slight, very 
slight, gyratory movement of the 
upper part of his body, such as you 
will see ball-room exquisites alee 
when they condescend to prattle a 
flirtation. And then, with voice, 
low-toned and slightly drawling, 
without emphasis, except when he 
strings himself up for his “ points,” 
his words are not so much delivered 
as that they flow from the mouth, as 
if it were really too much trouble for 
so clever, so intellectual—in a word, 
so literary a man to speak at all. 
You think that he undervalues his 
subject, and looks down upon his 
audience ; and although you, at least, 
erceive that all this is but a bad 
iabit, still it is offensive in its effect. 
So much for his ordinary level 
speaking. When he makes his 
“points,” the case is totally different. 
Then his manner changes. He be- 
comes more animated, though still 
less so than any other speaker of 
equal power over the House. You 
can then detect the nicest and most 
delicate inflections in the tones of his 
voice; and they are managed, with 
exquisite art, to give effect to the 
irony or sarcasm of the moment. 
Much, not only of the force, but also 
of the venom of his sarcasms, depends 
upon this fine management of his 
voice, and the almost imperceptible 
action with which it.is accompanied, 
till a subtle harmony is found to 
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exist between the two, such.as one re- 
members to have seen in Young’s 
performance of Iago. In the by-play 
of oratory, Mr. Disraeli is without a 
rival,—not forgetting, however, that, 
as yet, his range has been limited. 
But, in what he has done, neither 
Lord Stanley nor even Mr. Sheil 
has approached him, if we bear in 
mind the amount of effort relatively 
betrayed. In conveying an inuendo, 
an ironical sneer, or a suggestion of 
contempt, which courtesy forbids him 
to translate into words,—in conveying 
such masked enmities by means of a 
glance, a shrug, an altered tone of 
voice, or a transient expression of face, 
he is unrivalled. Not only is the shaft 
envenomed, but it is aimed with 
deadly precision by a cool hand and 
a keen eye, with a courage fearless of 
retaliation. He will convulse the 
House by the action that helps his 
words, yet leave nothing for his vic- 
tim to take hold of. He is a most 
dangerous antagonist in this respect, 
because so intangible. And all the 
while you are startled by his extreme 
coolness and impassibility. You 
might almost think he was a mere 
machine, uttering sentiments by rule, 
so does he divorce the intellectual 
from the moral, and suppress even 
the natural physical signs of exult- 
ation at success. You might suppose 
him wholly unconscious of the effect 
he is producing ; for he never seems 
to laugh or to chuckle, however 
slightly, at his own hits. While all 
around him are convulsed with mer- 
riment or excitement at some of his 
finely wrought sareasms, he holds 
himself, seemingly, in total suspen- 
sion, as though he had no existence 
for the ordinary feelings and passions 
of humanity; and the moment the 
shouts and confusion have subsided, 
the same calm, low, monotonous, but 
yet distinct and searching voice, is 
heard still pouring forth his ideas, 
while he is preparing to launch an- 
other sarcasm, hissing hot, into the 
soul of his victim. ‘There is some- 
thing feline in the stealthy steadiness 
with which he maintains the level 
theme of his speech till the moment 
when he is to pounce on his prey. 
He aims much at surprises, though 
striving to conceal this part of his 
art. It is a great pride with him to 
introduce his “ hits” so suddenly, that 
neither his victim nor his audience 
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has the least suspicion at what mo- 
ment the bolt will fall. ‘The scenes 
in the House during his attacks on 
Sir Robert Peel were intensely dra- 
matic, especially at first, before his 
audience grew accustoined to expect 
great things from him. It was 
amusing to see the perfect complacency 
with which Sir Robert Peel would 
sit in his place as prime minister, so 
confident in his own strength as to 
think himself able to despise his as- 
sailant ; nay, even to sit and listen 
for his own amusement—perhaps, to 
laugh at the extravagances or the 
“high nonsense” of his bombastical 
antagonist. And it was equally 
striking tosee the perfect self-reliance, 
the cool confidence, the audacious 
courage, with which Mr. Disraeli 
would advance to the assault on a 
reputation and influence consolidated 
by years of parliamentary triumph. 
Nor if the actors in this drama were 
thus conspicuous and marked in cha- 
racter, was it the less interesting to 
watch their audience also,—to observe 
the comparative indifference, not un- 
mingled with a malicious curiosity, 
with which they regarded for a long 
time both the speaker and his subject, 
changed, as it suddenly and perma- 
nently became, into a sustained ex- 
citement and attention, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s deliberate process of tormenting 
and, at last, of torturing his antagonist, 
became developed from month to 
month, and from session to session. 
The command he by degrees ac- 
quired over what, we fear, must be 
called their baser passions, was won- 
derful. For him to rise late, in a 
stormy debate, cool, even to iciness, 
amidst the fever-heat of party atmo- 
sphere around, was suddenly to arrest 
all passions, all excitement, all mur- 
murs of conversation, and convert 
them into one absorbing feeling of 
curiosity and expectation. They 
knew not on whom to fix their watch, 
—whether on the speaker, that they 
might not lose the slightest gesture 
of his by-play, or whether they should 
concentrate their attention on his dis- 
tinguished victim, whom he had 
taught them almost to regard with 
levity, because he had not failed to 
exult over the testiness and irritabi- 
lity which such malevolent assaults 
had compelled him to betray. The 
power of the orator was more con- 
fessed, perhaps, in the nervous twitch- 
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ings of Sir Robert Peel, and his utter 
powerlessness to look indifferent, or 
to conceal his palpable annoyance at 
the attacks made on him with such 
undisguised spitefulness, yet with such 
withering force, than even in the de- 
lirious laughter with which the House 
accepted and sealed the truth of the 
attacks,—followed, in justice, let us 
add, by a sort of compunction that 
they should thus have joined in ridi- 
culing their former idol. This posi- 
tive ascendancy of Mr. Disracli was 
confined to the time when his attacks 
on Sir Robert Peel were responded 
to by the mingled appreciation and 
party-feeling of the House; but, while 
it lasted, it was such as no living 
orator has ever attained, except Lord 
Brougham in his Tribunitian days, or 
Lord Stanley when in the House 
of Commons. Let it not be supposed 
either that Mr. Disraeli has retained 
it, or that it is within the limits of 
srobability that he could retain it. 

lis craft was shewn in his so clearly 
detecting the favourable occasion, and 
the vulnerable points of his victim, 
quite as much as was his skill in his 
triumphant execution of his plan of 
operations. Those speeches of Mr. 
Disraeli which have not been espe- 
cially devoted to these special objects 
deserve praise for their intrinsic me- 
rits. Their quality is often of a high 
order. Some of them, for argument, 
for their general conception, and for 
their diction, will rank with the finest 
efforts of contemporary orators. The 
range, both of his subjects and his 
mode of treating them, is higher than 
that of most speakers. His views of 
contemporary politics are lofty, and 
his historical strokes elevated above 
the narrowness of comprehension 
and passion for details, which charac- 
terise the present time. He has a 
singular command of language, in 
the strictest sense of the term. All 
his speeches betray evidences of 
the exercise of the imaginative fa- 
culty, and they are often tinged with 
the colouring of foreign and Oriental 
habits of thought. Ie resembles Mr. 
Macaulay in his disposition to infuse 
historical illustrations and enlarged 
views of politics into the debates of 
the hour, while he resembles Mr. 
Sheil and Lord Stanley in his ironi- 
cal and sarcastic powers; though 
neither of those orators, accomplished 
as they are, has attained to his com- 
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bined power of language and action. 
Although the declamatory passages 
in his speeches are still sometimes in- 
flated, yet. they exhibit such a 
marked improvement on his early 
efforts, that the most sanguine hopes 
may be entertained that he will at 
last arrive at a perfect taste in this 
respect. He has shewn a great va- 
riety of powers. He can be argu- 
mentative, or business-like, when ne- 
cessary, with as much ease, though, 
of course, with not so brilliant an 
effect, as he can be sarcastic. On 
subjects of an abstract order, where, 
for instance, the theme is literature, 
or science, or philosophy, he rises to 
the height that is due, and attains a 
loftiness of thought and purity of 
style, while his eloquence becomes 
more graceful in proportion to the care 
with which he has been able to study 
his oratory as an art. One or two 
speeches on the subject of copyright, 
and, more especially, his brilliant 
oration at the svirée of the Manchester 
Atheneum, two or three years ago, 
may be pointed to as deserving high 
praise. 

As a politician, Mr. Disraeli has 
been gradually developing during the 
last four or five years, each year 
making more progress and taking a 
higher tone than before. At first, in 
his parliamentary displays, he ex- 
hibited much exaggeration of thought 
and language, while his manner was 
affectedly pompous. He shot high, 
and almost always missed his aim. 
There was an absurd grandiloquence 
very unbecoming in so young a 
speaker. But a sudden change came 
over him. He had before mistaken 
his red and blue fire for real splendour: 
a purer taste now superseded these 
delusions of a diseased imagination. 
He put himself in training, and soon 
his strong natural talent and decided 
originality, with this aid, triumphed 
over the wayward and capricious 
habits he had formerly allowed his 
mind to indulge in. He rapidly re- 
traced his false steps, and founded 
his new reputation. His sarcastic 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel were the 
first efforts of his improved powers 
that seriously attracted the attention 
of the House. Until then a strong 
prejudice had prevailed against him, 
which he overcame by sheer force of 
genius. Session after session, month 
after month, he went on consolidating 
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his new-found strength and reputa- 
tion, while, as time advanced, and 
circumstances favoured, he took a 
higher ground, and entered on a 
wider field than those which person- 
alities, however clever or successful, 
can ever afford. His speeches grew 
more statesmanlike; and although 
the principles on which he framed 
his theory of a political system 
were not popular, they were at 
least intelligible. Moreover, he 
was the first to expose that as- 
cendancy of political materialism 
which has been so fatal to the cha- 
racter of our public men, by lower- 
ing the tone of statesmen, and de- 
basing their policy. He has long 
sustained an eloquent and indignant 
protest against that reign of red- 
tapeism—that fruitless incubation of 
complacent mediocrity, which has, 
for many years, repressed political 
genius. He would not worship false 
gods, but strove to win men back to 
the true faith. He certainly im- 
parted vigour and cohereucy to the 
significant, but uncombiued specula- 
tions and desires of that band of 
original thinkers who were so much 
ridiculed as the Young England 
party; and whether those who were, 
until recently, the Protectionists, 
place confidence in him or not, they 
never can divest themselves of the 
obligation they owe him for his bril- 
liant services in the late campaign. 
He has cried peccavi for many of his 
early sins. With much dignity and 
modest candour he took occasion to 
apologise in the House of Commons 
for the virulence of some of the per- 
sonalities he directed against the 
Whigs at the outset of his career ; 
and he also, with a noble forgetful- 
ness of personal insults, and an ad- 
mission of his own excesses in the 
same direction, made amends to 
O'Connell for his former abuse, by 
deliberately speaking of him in de- 
bate as “that great man.” In fact, 
in proportion as he has progressed in 
the art of self-government, and stea- 
died himself from the violent oscil- 
lations of his earlier life, he has 
shewn an earnest and honourable de- 
sire to bury the past in oblivion ; like 
some new state, the child of revolu- 
tion, wishing to be received into the 
family of nations. 

Mr. Disraeli has a brilliant future 
before him. Upon himself alone 
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will now depend whether his present 
position shall be hereafter regarded 
as a mere transient triumph of ill- 
directed talent, favoured by fortunate 
circumstances, or whether it shall be 
the key to a more solid and lasting 
fame, founded upon permanent ser- 
vices to his fellow-men. As an ora- 
tor, he has accomplished so much 
that a determined a,plication of his 
singular powers may lead him near 
—very near, to actual perfection. 
As a politician, he has really been in 
thought, though not always in ac- 
tion, much more consiste :t than su- 

rficial observers will believe. If 
nis peculiar theories are not capable 
of practical application, they have, 
nevertheless, a specific value in their 
tendency to reanimate dead forms of 
thought, to re-inspire the mind of 
England with some of that magna- 
nimity and public spirit which cha- 
racterised it of old. At the same 
time he will, no doubt, see the wis- 
dom of more and more taking cogni- 
sance of the real wants of the age, of 
mastering the practical difficulties 
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which bewilder and overpower un- 
hilosophical minds, without’ lower- 
ing himself (as, we are convinced, he 
never will) to the level of those who 
are like men blindly groping in a 
darkness which their own intellects 
cannot enlighten, and clutching, in 
well-intentioned despair, at the most 
hard realities for present safety. If 
his advance in sound political know- 
ledge and practical capabilities, during 
the next few years, shall at all keep 
pace with his improvement during 
the last few vears as an orator and 
general politician, he may look for- 
ward to office, if that be his ambition, 
asa right. But let him beware lest 
his youthful vanity again grow 
strong in the lustre of his later suc- 
cess ; and, above all, let him remember 
that his powers of sarcasm, though 
they may have helped him to rise, 
by supplying the first great want of 
a public man—notoriety, can never 
be permanently agreeable to that 
sense of justice which is the noblest 
characteristic of the British people. 


MR. MACKINNON. 


Mr. Macxtnnon commands almost 
universal respect in the House of 
Commons, not merely on account of 
his abilities, which are those of a 
well-educated and accomplished gen- 
tleman, but also for his moderation 
and consistency as a politician, and 
his palpable integrity and honesty of 
intention. He is still more, however, 
held in esteem because his highly 
philanthropic spirit leads him to un- 
dergo a considerable amount of self- 
imposed labour and trouble, in the 
hope that he may be of service to 
his fellow-countrymen. He is one 
of the most conscientious men in the 
House of Commons, in the discharge 
of those duties which he believes to 
form more especially the mission of 
a legislator and representative of the 
people ; and in proportion as he de- 
votes himself to the accomplishment 
of reforms in those minor branches 
of legislation which are so often cul- 
pably neglected by more conspicuous 
men, he seeks to avoid the more 
stormy and exciting scenes of politi- 
cal contest. 

Still, Mr. Mackinnon has not been 


an idle spectator of the events that 
have been passing around him. He 
has not been contented with giving 
a mere silent vote. On many of the 
great questions that have agitated 
parties during the last sixteen or 
seventeen years, he has from time to 
time addressed the House of Com- 
mons, and never without leaving the 
impression that he possesses an ac- 
complished mind and a philosophic 
spirit. When he first entered par- 
liament he took a more active part 
in politics than he even does now; 
and on one occasion, especially, he 
exhibited great firmness against a 
powerful ministry, and triumphed 
over them. We allude to a debate 
that took place on a part of the Re- 
form-bill, when Mr. Mackinnon re- 
sisted the ministerial proposal to 
make the census of 1821 the founda- 
tion of the representation under the 
new electoral law. It was remark- 
able—and the fact is even now some- 
times alluded to by those who desire 
to compliment Mr. Mackinnon—that 
not only did he beat the ministry, 
but that he also beat them by the 
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largest. majority that voted against 
them threughout the whole discus- 
sion. But Mr. Mackinnon’s labours 
as a legislator have been of late 
years, if not of so attractive, at: least 
of a more useful kind. He is one of 
those valuable members of parlia- 
ment too numerous to be named, but 
of whom Lord Sandon may be men- 
tioned as a conspicuous example ; 
who, disdaining the seductions of 
party feeling, and the temptations of 
political distinction, devote them- 
selves to the laborious but unremune- 
rative duty of watching and guiding 
that under-current of legislation upon 
which depends so much of the hap- 
piness of all classes, more especially 
of the poor. There is scarcely a pro- 
posed measure by which’ the health 
and physical well-being of the indus- 
trious millions may be promoted, that 
has not found in Mr, Mackinnon a 
zealous and earnest advocate. Many 
of these measures he has_ himself 
originated, while of others he has 
been the consistent patron and pro- 
moter in parliament. Those who are 
not acquainted with the mode of pro- 
ceeding usually adopted in our legis- 
lature, can have but little idea how 
much hard labour, patience, and 
perpetual disappointment he has to 
undergo, who strives to force on the 
attention of the House of Commons 
any subject that has not the exciting 
interest of political feeling to recom- 
mend it. Such questions are treated 
with a degree of contempt and indif- 
ference that does not speak well for 
the philanthropy or the justice of 
our legislators. 

Mr. Mackinnon has on more than 
one occasion appeared before the 
public as an author. Besides some 
well-written pamphlets, and papers 
in leading periodicals, in support of 
his favourite schemes for social im- 
provement, he published some years 
since a valuable work on Public 
Opinion, which was remarkable at 
once for largeness of views, and 
lucidity of expression. He has also 
written on the currency. But his 
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chief literary effort was the work 
which he produced in the year 1846, 
entitled A History of Civilisation, 
and which was reviewed in this 
periodical at the time. 

As an orator, Mr. Mackinnon does 
not make much display, yet he is 
usually an effective speaker. The 
modesty of his manner of delivery 
propitiates favour, and induces a 
more attentive study of the reall 
valuable matter with which his 
speeches are often charged. They 
are never disfigured by partisan feel- 
ing; but a philosophic tone per- 
vades his views even of the questions 
which form the subject of party con- 
test from hour to hour. He seldom 
intrudes on the House. He never 
rushes into debates; but reserves 
himself chiefly for those great ques- 
tions upon which every member of 
any consequence with his party is 
expected to speak. Modesty, as has 
been said, characterises his delivery. 
Ilis physical attributes are not fa- 
vourable for oratory. With a highly 
intelligent countenance, and a well- 
formed person, he yet wants dignity 
of manner; and his voice is rather 
weak and even husky. But there is 
such a total absence of pretension, 
and such an evident sincerity and 
amiability of character, that he is 
always listened to with a respectful 
attention, and can command a hear- 
ing, even when the House would be 
impatient of a more conspicuous but 
less considerate speaker. In politics, 
Mr. Mackinnon is a Conservative 
with Liberal views: he was always 
in favour of free-trade principles. 
His opinion is much respected by his 
party ; but, after all, his chief claim 
on the attention and consideration 
of his contemporaries rests on his 
persevering philanthropy. His ac- 
complishments of mind are ofa higher 
order than those which are more 
usually displayed in a popular as- 
sembly ; but of his good intentions 
his fellow-legislators are better able 
to judge, and their decision is de- 
cidedly in his favour, 
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HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS.* 


In every sense of the word this work 
is composed upon a large scale: 
large in extent ;—the volumes con- 
tain nearly one thousand closely 
printed pages ; large in errors, gram- 
matical, critical, aod chronological ; 
large in radical coarseness and venom ; 
and large in a bold and irreligious 
habit of mixing things sacred with 
profane, and of degrading the first 
by the alliance. Mr. Howitt has 
made heroic struggles to mutilate 
and ruin the most charming sub- 
ject in literature. We sincerely re- 
gret the suicidal obstinacy of his 
resolution. He may be assured that 
a continuation of visits to poetical 
haunts, composed in the same tem- 
per» will be fatal to any reputation 

e has previously obtained. No in- 
herent buoyancy of the theme he 
clings to will keep him above the 
stream of Lethe; there will be a splash, 
a bubble, and no more Howitt. 

It is very painful to make these 
charges, and much more so to be 
obliged to prove them ; but our duty 
demands the sacrifice ; and the negli- 
gence, to adopt the mildest term, of 

riodical criticism, urges us to it.f 

We begin by briefly pointing out the 
gravest fault of the book—its irreligi- 
ous toneand tendency. These areeasily 
exemplified. We have a vehement 
panegyric upon the glory and mis- 
sion of poets, represented by Milton, 
Chatterton, Byron, Shelley, Burns, 
and Elliot—a combination sufficiently 
curious. And under what aspect and 
shape does the reader expect to see 
these persons exhibited? Surely not 
as “messengers of God,” drawn “ by 
a divine sympathy to the injured and 
afflicted ;” as having no time to spend 
in common thoughts or worldly 
amusements, because they were ever 
pursuing their journey of sacred 
toil, busy and earnest “their Fa- 
ther’s work to do.”—Vol. ii. p. 406. 


A little further on they are exalted 
to a higher seat. “It is the noble 
and feeling soul which creates the 
patriot, the saviour, and champion 
of men. It was Christ who died for 
the world, and prayed for his ene- 
mies.”—P. 410. This is pretty well ; 
but it is a mere glimmer of blas- 
phemy, compared to the sun-burst 
that follows it, and floods the page 
with the dreary blaze of Hades. 
“ When Burns came forth from the 
crowd of his fellow-men, it was as 
the poet of the people; issuing, like 
Moses, from the cloud of God's pre- 
sence, with a face so radiant with 
divine light, that the greatest pro- 
phets of the school were dazzled at 
the apparition; he was a man with 
all the gifts and powers of a man, 
fresh and instinctive in their strength, 
as if direct from the Creator’s hand.” 
In the same page he is described as 
“sometimes rising to the dignity of 
a prophet, or the sanctity of an apo- 
stle.” In the next leaf he is boidly 
declared to be an apostle, avowedly 
sent forth to preach contempt of 
wealthy manufacturers and mitred 
priests, and especially consecrated, 
ordained for the work ; in fact, quite 
as much set apart by God as —— 
But here we are bound, by respect 
to ourselves and our readers, to let 
the author expound his own creed, 
and speak for himself. Burns, it 
will be recollected, is still the theme 
of laudation. “That was the doc- 
trine which he was surely created 
and sent forth to preach, as Jesus 
Christ was to promulgate that glori- 
ous Gospel, whose especial mission 
he declared was to the poor.”— 
Vol. i. p. 346. 

Let us pause for a moment, to 
give a summary of this new charac- 
ter of Burns. He is (1) a messen- 
ger of God, constantly labouring in 
the field of the religious life, putting - 


* By William Howitt. 2 vols. London, Bentley, 1847. 


+ On the 2d of January, one of those journals which profess to guide public opi- 
nion, thus delivered its judgment of Mr. Howitt’s book :—* In favour of this work 
we have to say that which can be said of few of its class in the general run of our 
book-making and compiling age, viz. that it is bend fide, aud ihe information not only 
thoroughly read for, but actively sought by personal travel and exertion, and the 
whole digested with ability and care. Nothing move could be done by anauthor.” The 


Italics are ours. 
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his hand to the plough and never 
looking back, because engaged in his 
Father's business. He is (2) a teacher 
of universal benevolence and sym- 
pathy. He is (3) a prophet, coming 
forth from the remotest depths of 
the glorious vision, and glowing with 
the splendours behind the veil. He 
is (4) an apostle. He is (5) lifted 
above all human competitors, and 
openly and fearlessly put into a par- 
allel with Him, whose first coming 
was the salvation, as His second will 
be the judgment, of the world.* 

Burns himself gave. some intima- 
tions of a profane freedom of expres- 
sion: in the dedication of his poems 
to the members of the Caledonian 
Hunt he observed,— “ The poetic 
genius of my country found me as 
the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha 
—at the plough.” But this is Wesley- 
anism, contrasted with Mr. Howitt's 
mode of religious illustration. And 
who was this man, thus crowned 
with the five-fold diadem of divine 
messenger, teacher, prophet, apostle, 
and saviour ? Ife is one whose hap- 
piest productions, using the word in 
its artistic sense, were devoted to ce- 
lebrate every quality which Christ- 
ianity checks or interdicts. What 
is the most famous of all his poems— 
Tam o' Shanter — but an apology 
for drunken husbands? Remember 
the singularly vivid lines :— 


“ When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drinking neebors neebors meet, 

As market days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate ; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think not on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
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That lie between us and our hame, 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathe:ing her brows like gathering 
storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


More than one of his popular 
poems is nothing but an ingenious, 
if not successful effort, to bring the 
doctrines of Christianity into ridicule. 

In every part of Mr. Howitt’s 
work the most sacred of Books is 
treated with a license and indiffer- 
ence that shock the observer; a 
Court Guide or Directory could not 
be turned with a hastier finger. Scrip- 
ture images or allusions are intro- 
duced to illustrate poetical history, 
and Shelley and Paul are brought 
into startling juxtaposition. In ene 
page we are scared by the hypothet- 
ical apparition of Shakspeare descend- 
ing from “the serene glory of his 
seventh heaven,” into the banquet- 
ing room of the Stratford Jubilee. 
And this singular elevation is reiter- 
ated soon after with a sort of histo- 
rical emphasis. Some of our readers 
will probably remember the account 
of a remarkable man, who wrote 
several important letters to different 
cities of Asia Minor, and even to 
Rome, fifteen or sixteen centuries 
before Zhe Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor appeared; and he, describing 
his own wonderful translation into 
Paradise, when he heard words not 
to be uttered, only presumed to place 
his ascent in the third heaven. The 
poet, therefore, is not only made to 
distance the Apostle, but to leave 
him altogether out of sight. One 
cannot tell how Shakspeare might 
have been affected by such an offer- 


* Mr. Howitt deals quite at his ease with the holiest name in the world. He 
visits a haunt of Shelley at Marlowe, and has an amusing rencontre with a grocer in 
thattown, ‘‘ But pray, what has become of this Mr. Shelley, then?’ asked the man’s 


wife, who had come from an inner room. 
that’s just what one might have expected. Drowned! Lud-a-mercy ! 
He was always on the water, always boating—never 
Do you know what a trick was played him by 
‘He called his boat ‘ Vaga,’ and one morning he found the 


we might ha said he’d come to. 
easy but when he was in that boat. 
some wag?’ ‘No,’ 


name lengthened by a piece of chalk, with the word bond—Vugabond. 
He only laughed ; for, you see, he did not believe in a devil, and 


was not offended, 


so he thought there could be nothing wrong. 


‘He was drowned,’ I replied. ‘ Oh, 
Ay, just what 


Mr. Shelley 


He used to say, when he heard of any 


wickedness, ‘Ah, poor people! it’s only ignorance; if they knew better, they’d do 
better.” Oh, what darkness and heathenry! to excuse sin, and feel no godly jealousy 
against wickedness!’ I found that the crabbed creedsman had been there too long 
before me ; my hint about charity was thrown away, and I moved off, lest both myself’ 
and Jesus Christ, (!) who would not condemn even the adulteress at the desire of the 
vengeful and the sevsual, should be found wanting in holy indignation too,”— 
Vol. ay Pp. 455, 
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ing to his genius, because he has 
given us no reason to regard him as 
a@ very reverent gazer into divine 
mysteries. But only think for a 
moment of the good, the sensitive 
Cowper, the man whose mind yielded 
to the intensity of religious appre- 
hension ; think of his sensations on 
reading the application of Isaiah's 
majestic prophecy to his own melan- 
choly life; think of his being told, 
as he is in this book (vol. i. p. 395), 
that, “like his Divine Master, he 
may truly be said to have been 
bruised for our sakes.” Similar mis- 
appropriations of Scriptural texts are 
thickly scattered ; thus the character 
of Southey’s poetry, learned and not 
national, speaks of a continual going 
out into distant provinces of thought 
and fancy, shewing that he had, in 
home imagery and associations, “ no 
abiding city ;” in another place, a man 
is “furnished for every good word 
and work.” In all which cases the 
parody of the apostolic teaching is 
obvious to the eye of the Sunday- 
school boy. 

When any doctrine, held by the 
Catholic Church in all ages of its 
history, happens to be brought for- 
ward, it is soon pelted out of doors 
by the sacrilegious hand of this cou- 
rageous author, who has his mud and 
stones always ready. He visits the 
kirk of Ednam, where the poct Thom- 
son was born, upon a Sunday morn- 
ings and finds the people assembled for 
service. It seems to be the custom, 
im many country districts of Scot- 
land, when the congregation come 
from remote and widely scattered 
hamlets, to give religious instruction 
—as academic degrees are sometimes 
conferred in our own universities — 
by accumulation. Accordingly, Mr. 
Howitt had his patience tried by two 
long sermons run into each other,— 
a kind of confluent theology, which 
he naturally looks upon as the severest 
form of the disease. 
the discourses should be given in his 
own words. They were “to prove 
that the temptation of Christ in the 
wilderness is a bond fide and actual 
history. And, first, the preacher 
told them what profound subtlety 
the temptation of Satan shewed, such 
as advising Christ, afier forty days’ 
fast, to cause the stones to be made 
bread; as if he could not have done 
that if he needed, without the devil's 
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suggestion. And then he told them 
that Christ was God himself; so that 
the devil, knowing that, must have 
been a very daft devil, indeed, to 
try to tempt him at all. Poor peo- 
ple!” Why not rather “ poor au- 
thor?” But our readers will, per- 
haps, doubt the correctness of such a 
quotation; they will say that we 
assign it to the wrong writer; that 
it is interpolated from the precious 
remains of Mr. R. Carlile or Mr. ‘T. 
Payne, or a late blaspheming incen- 
diary of The Dispatch newspaper. It 
is too vulgar to be Gibbon’s. We beg 
to say that it will be found at p. 214 
of the first volume of these visits to 
the homes of British poets. Ofcourse, 
a member of that church, which does 
not talk of “ daft devils,” meets with 
no favour from this amiable reformer; 
and when Shakspeare’s mulberry- 
tree was pulled down at Stratford, 
the demolition was effected “ by the 
infamous parson Gastrell.”—Vol. i. 
p- 49. 

It will be readily believed that, 
when Mr. Howitt comes upon a really 
good man, one after his own heart, he 
paints his portrait with all the rap- 
ture and unction of sympathy, and 
visits his haunts with the reverential 
awe of a pilgrim to Iona or the 
Seven Churches. Thus Shelley and 
Byron obtain his affectionate ap- 
plause. The error of the public 
judgment respecting these remarkable 
men is convincingly - demonstrated. 
“Tt was Shelley who shewed the 
spirit of a Christian, and the so- 
called Christian world the spirit of 
an infidel."—Vol. i. p. 438. It was 
through the baseness of the clergy 
—we beg Mr. Howitt’s pardon, of 
“ priestcraft” —that religion had lost 
its attraction for these poetical in- 
fidels. Not that either of them was 
really a sceptic, much less a scoffer. 
Shelley “ had clearly and luminously 
stamped on his front the highest 
marks of a Christian.” He “ wasa 
Christian in spite of himself.”—P. 
439. We know that the last remark 
has been made before ; it was said of 
Garth by Pope, with a slight varia- 
tion; but if we had been asked to 
interpret the mark on Shelley’s fore- 
head, we should have assigned to it a 
different original. 

Byron's case was the same; every 
body, up to the present moment, 
has been in the wrong; instead 
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of being enclosed in the pillory, his 
proper place was Guildhall, with a 
deputation from the Protestant As- 
sociation, and Mr. Simeon’s trustees 
to crown him. He was misunder- 
stood, when he ought to have been 
soothed “ with the deepest tender- 
ness ; attacked, when he justly claimed 
the tenderest sympathy.” — Vol. i. 
p- 502. “In spite of the censures of 
the world, and the reproaches of his 
own conscience, the powers of his 
genius continually grew, till they 
even forced into the silence of aston- 
ishment the most heartless of his 
detractors.” What has his genius to 
do with the question? Really this is 
very much like picking a pocket on 
Lord-mayor’s Day, and diving into 
the crowd to escape the retributive 
arm of one of Mr. D. W. Harvey's 
blue brigade. 

Again, we are informed that Don 
Juan was “ the reflex of his ordinary, 
as Childe Harold was of his solitary 
and higher life.” Mark that! The 
reflex of his ordinary life!—a life, 
during the composition of a large 
portion of that wicked poem, so 
abandoned, so crusted over with 
loathsomeness and contagion, that Mr. 
Little himself felt his cheek slightly 
tingle at the sight of it. Luther said 
that the world was the Decalogue 
reversed — the Ten Commandments 
read backwards. Here is a proof of 
it. Really the anecdote of Mrs. 
Piozzi forces itself into our memory, 
and insists on being written down :— 
“* We talked of a dead wit one even- 
ing, and somebody praised him. ‘ Let 
us never praise talents so ill em- 
ployed, sir; we foul our mouths by 
commending such infidels.’ ‘ Allow 
him the dumiéres, at least,’ entreated 
one of the company. ‘I do allow 
him, sir, just enough to light him to 
——!’" Ifthe reader recollect that 
Sam Johnson was the speaker, he 
will be able to supply the sonorous 
word which concluded the sentence. 

But Mr. Howitt thinks that Byron's 
disappointments were a sufiicient 
punishment ; that the exhausted pro- 
fligate was chastised by the defeated 
patriot. And does he really suppose 
that the blighting of the poet’s hopes, 
with regard to the freedom of Greece, 
is to be looked on as a Providential 
extenuation or wiping out of his 
enormous wickedness? Surely not; 
any more than the severe censure, with 
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which these volumes will be received 
by Christian readers, will in any de- 
gree relieve the author from the 
crime of having written them. Away 
with reasoning so dangerous and un- 
founded! No priestcraft ever in- 
vented a deadlier snare for the con- 
science. Give us Dante’s Purgatory 
before this! Let us behold the heads 
of the adulterer or extortioner scorch- 
ing in the blazing caldron, or freez- 
ing in the terrific snow-drift, rather 
than submit our understanding to 
sophistry so defiling. Lonour where 
honour is due. ‘These pages will 
never deny the imagination and power 
of Shelley or Byron. Admire the 
golden coinage of the verse as much 
and as long as you please ; pay them 
tribute for their intellectual empire ; 
let Cesar have his own; but do not 
forge the superscription of another 
hand: do not confound the children 
of God and the children of Belial. 
We ask this in behalf of our country ; 
we demand it in the name of infants 
who are to be saved, and men who 
are to be judged. 

We notice a frequent practice of 
this author to mix bad names with 
good, and, by so doing, to give to his 
readers the impression of general re- 
spectability and virtue. Thus we 
read that ‘ Shakspeare, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, Milton, Cowper, Scott, Words- 
worth, Southey, Shelley, have all 
been sober and domestic men; and 
the sanction which they have given 
by their practice to the proprietie$ of 
life, will confer on all future ages 
blessings as ample as the public truths 
of their teaching."—Vol. i. p. 48. 
Mark the ingenuity of this critical 
process! See how gently and un- 
obtrusively the name of Shelley is 
glided into the catalogue! how in- 
sinuatingly recommended to our 
hearths and bosoms, in company with 
the religious Cowper and the philo- 
sophic Wordsworth! And how is 
this done? By what qualities? Of 
intellect, of benevolence, of kindness ? 
No; his example is valuable for the 
sanction he gave to the proprieties of 
life. The man whom one of our 
famous seminaries of sound learning 
and Christian education branded and 
drove from her gates, and from whom 
the outraged law of his country 
rescued his children; who denied 
God while he lived in the world, and 
went from it without Him when he 
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left it. This is not a common kind 
of uttering base money ; it is a re- 
finement of literary smashing. It is 
a daring attempt to get into circu- 
lation a bad coin--slippery, leaden, 
and pliable—by mixing it with others 
that not only sparkle but ring. De- 
ceived by the genuine gold, the forgery 
passes. Shelley enters on the arm 
of Cowper. If these books were ad- 
dressed to the learned or the educated 
reader, the danger might be small ; 
but their chief circulation will be 
among the young, the partially in- 
formed, and the believing. 

After the irreligious tone of the 
work, its coarse Radicalism is the 
most annoying feature. The departed 
Publicola seems to reappear in the 
poetical line. The writer is displeased, 
and justly, with the absurd fashion 
of shewing respect to the memory of 
Shakspeare ; he thinks, and we think, 
that the care of the living would be 
the truest tribute to the dead. But 
how does he utter his reproof? 
—* Guzzling and gormandising: Is 
there any the remotest connexion 
between the achievements of pure 
intellect and seven - gallon - barrel 
stomachs of anniversary topers ? 
between the still labours of a divine 
imagination, and the uproarious riot 
of a public feed when half-seas over ? 
Let mock-turtle do honour to mock 
heroes; but what has Shakspeare 
and the honour of Shakspeare to do 
with the ‘ hip! hips!’ and the swilling 
of mere herds of literary swine?” 
This is no Chaldee MS. or Christmas 
tale. It is a true and literal copy of 
a delectable paragraph, to be found 
by all admirers at the fifty-fourth 
page of the first volume of these 
visits to the homes of our poets. Nor 
isit asingular specimen. The “hum- 
bug of aristocracy,” and phrases 
equally dainty, are sown with a libe- 
ral hand. We wish that errors of 
composition were not equally nu- 
merous. But they are plentiful ; in- 
deed, they swarm. What Warbur- 
ton said, with extravagance, of a 
certain history, is positively accurate 
in the present case ; the incorrectness 
of style is stupendous, and can only 
be accounted for by the absence of all 
revision. It manifests itself in a va- 
riety of shapes. Imagine a sentence 
to begin in this manner ; the writer 
is speaking of the celebrated club at 
the Mermaid, where Shakspeare once 
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set the table in a roar,—‘ There can 
be no doubt that there wit and mer- 
riment abounded to that degree that, 
as,” &c.— Vol. i. p. 46. We are re- 
minded of Sir Philip Francis’s retort, 
“'To a degree, sir! To what de- 
grec?” Sometimes the pre-eminence 
of gender is endangered, and the 
masculine abdicates in favour of the 
neuter. Mr. Howitt begged Mr. 
Charles Knight to say, in reference 
toa provision for one of Shakspeare’s 
descendants, “ whether he would be 
good enough to point out any means 
or parties by which this might be 
prosecuted.”—Vol. i. p. 56. At an- 
other time, the claim of the plural 
number is resolutely thrown over; 
and we learn that, in the cottage 
where Burns was born, “there is a 
cupboard and chairs all cut over.” — 
Vol. i. p. 356. Occasionally we 
stumble upon a word with nothing to 
do. Thus it is said of Shelley,— 
“ Such was the dreadful creature that 
[who ?] must be expelled from col- 
leges, have his children torn from 
him to prevent the contamination of 
his virtue, and [¢o ?] to be hooted out 
of his native land.”— Vol. i. p. 458. 
Once more:—“ Disheartened and 
chagrined, treated with the utmost 
contempt by those who once flattered 
and lionised him beyond bounds, 
Burns now turned his back of Edin- 
burgh.”—Vol. i. p. 377. We might 
go on gathering these flowers on 
every side, but we forbear. For 
errors of the press, as no human 
watchfulness can entirely preclude 
them, so no writer is to be severely 
judged for their occasional appear- 
ance. The bright eye of thought 
will, now and then, suffer a mistake 
to escape. We are quite ready to 
make all these deductions from our 
claim upon Mr. Howitt, but the de- 
mand continues to exhibit a formida- 
ble array of figures. ‘The texture of 
entire pages is ravelled and intricate. 
We remember that Foster, whose 
talents we have so recently been ad- 
miring, defended the introduction of 
such colloquial expressions asa “ vast 
deal,” &c., upon the ground that they 
removed his style out of the high 
level of Robertson and Blair, while 
he pointed to their frequent recur- 
rence in the musical and noble prose 
of Dryden. The “high level” of 
the Scottish writers may be avoided 
without any condescensions of this 
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kind. <A master of language has ob- 
served, that whatever is done skilfully 
appears to be done with ease; and 
that art, when once matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation. Clear 
and easy writing is the fruit of toil. 
The fault of modern compositions in 
general is a want of distinct meaning ; 
a hazy vapour obscures the sentiment 
or image. “I have known,” said 
Johnson, “a great many ladies who 
knew Latin, but very few who knew 
English.” He need not have con- 
fined the ignorance to feminine stu- 
dents. A large class of contempo- 
rary writers seem only to enjoy con- 
jectural glimpses oftheir own meaning. 
The reader, of course, fares worse. 
He is in the condition of the Homeric 
Tantalus. Promises and signs of 
fruit and vegetation surround and 
hang over him,—the green olive 
and luxurious fig; he puts out his 
hand, but they mock and elude the 
grasp. The reflexion of an orchard 
in water is not more deceptive or 
evanescent, — 


Tas 3 dvtueos piwracns worl vipiw 
ox0svT ae 


We have another complaint to 
make of the manner in which persons 
living, or recently deceased, are in- 
troduced in these pages. It is pain- 
ful to remark the presence of personal 
spite and ill-temper. We quite agree 
in the sentiment which Goldsmith 
foolishly expunged from his Vicar of 
Wakefield,—“ 1 do not love a man 
who is zealous for nothing.” Nor 
do we. Give us earnestness by all 
means, but not passion. Mr. Howitt 
deals about his blows and lashes with 
a sort of reckless indifference upon 
any one who happens to cross his 
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ath, or interrupt him in his designs. 
What has Miss Martineau done to 
invoke his ridicule ?* We are no 
admirers of that lady or her writings, 
in whose character we recognise all 
the ruggedness of a man without his 
force; but her political absurdities 
furnish no apology for her libellers. 
Mr. Howitt is very angry because he 
sometimes meets with a rebuff. The 
wonder is that he has not met with 
more. Certainly no gentleman, learned 
or otherwise, ever set out in pursuit of 
the picturesque, or “to do all the 
gentlemen's seats” along the road, 
with fewer incumbrances, or less 
preliminary provision, than the au- 
thor before us. We are informed 
that he has long ceased to carry a 
letter of introduction, his name of 
twenty-three years’ standing before 
the public being considered warrantry 
enough (vol. i. p. 417). In the pre- 
sent work, two checks to this trium- 
phal progress are honestly recorded. 
The first occurs at Glasgow, whither 
the author had turned his steps in 
search of the home and haunts of the 
poet Campbell. In Mr. Howitt’s 
own original style of expression, his 
“ peregrinations in that city was one 
of the most curious things he ever 
met with.” The reader will judge :— 


“ Accompanied by Mr. David Cham. 
bers, the younger brother of Messrs. 
William and Robert Chambers, of The 
Edinburgh Journal, I called on a Mr. 
Gray, a silversmith, in Argyle Street, a 
cousin of Campbell, and the gentleman 
at whose house he stayed when he came 
there. Here we made ourselves sure of 
our object, at least, as towhere Campbell 
was born. We were not so sure, how- 
ever, Mr. Gray, a tall, grey man, made 
his appearance, and, on my asking him if 
he could oblige me by informing me 


* He visits Mrs. Hemans’s cottage at the Lakes, and narrates the following con- 
versation with a woman he found there :—‘‘‘ We have now got another writer-lady 


down at Ambleside.’ ‘ A poet?’ 
of person, I can tell you.’ 
Martineau, they call her. 


‘ Nay, nothing of the sort; another guess sort 
‘ Why, who is that?’ 
They tell me she wrote up the Reform-bill for Lord 


‘ Who is that?) Why, Miss 


Brougham ; and that she’s come from the Lambtons here; and that she’s writing 
now about the taxes. Can she stop the steam, eh 1—can she, think you? Nay, nay, 
I warrant, big and strong as she is. Ha! ha! good lauk! as I met her the other 
day walking along the muddy road below here. ‘Is it a woman or a man, or what 
sort of an animal is it?’ said I to myself. ‘here she came—stride, stride, great 
heavy shoes, stout leather leggins on, and a knapsack on herback. Ha! ha! thatisa 
political comicalist, they say. What’s that? Do they mean that she can stop steam ? 
But I said to my husband, ‘Goodness! but that would have been a wife for you.’ 
Why, she'd ha’ ploughed! and they say she mows her own grass, and ‘digs her own 
cabbage and potatoes! Ha! ha! Well, we see some queer uns here. Wordsworth 
should write a poem on her. What was Peter Bell toa comicalist ?’”— Vol. ii. p. 121. 
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where Campbell was born, to our great 
astonishment he replied, that he really 
did not know. ‘ And, indeed,’ asked he, 
gravely, ‘ what may be your object in 
making this inquiry?’ I presented my 
card, and informed him that it was to 
gain information for a work on the resi- 
dences of celebrated poets. ‘The tall 
grey man reared himself to un extraor- 
dinary height, and looked very blank, 
as though it was a sort of business very 
singular to him, and quite out of his line. 
Had my name been that of a silver mer. 
chant, no doubt it would have been 
instantly recognised ; as it was, it 
was just as much known to him as 
if it had been Diggery Mustapha, the 
ambassador of the Grand Turk himself, 
He shook his head, looked very solemn, 
and could really say nothing to it. 
* What!’ I exclaimed, ‘not know where 
your celebrated cousin was born?’ Well, 
he had an idea that he had sometime 
heard that it was in High Street. ‘In 
what house?’ Could not say—thought 
it had been pulled down. ‘ Could he tell 
us of any other part of the city where 
Campbell had lived?” You might just 
as well have asked the tallest coffee-pot 
in hisshop. He putona very forbidding 
air. ‘Gentlemen, you will excuse me, 
I have business to attend to.’ Away 
went Mr. Gray, and away we retreated 
precipitately.”— Vol. ii. p. 202. 


The conceit of this little narrative 
is insufferable. Why should a re- 
spectable and hard-working silver- 
smith of a Scottish trading-town 
know any thing of a perambulant 
gentleman vamping up books about 

oets? What were those cabalistic 
etters to him? Why is he to be 
sneered at, as a tall, grey man, be- 
cause he chose to decline the literary 
acquaintance so unceremoniously 
pressed upon him? Really, the saying 
about a house being a castle is in 
a fair way of belonging only to the 
Archzological Institute. In Ireland, 
Mr. Howitt’s adventures were still 
more amusing, and the wounds in- 
flicted on his self-opinion more sting- 
ing. He happens, in this instance, 
to shew a better taste than we should 
have expected, and to admire Mrs. 
Tighe’s charming poem of Psyche. 
Being in Ireland, he was naturally 
desirous to learn something of a lady 
of whom so little has been related. 
He was disappointed. That name, 
which, as he assures us, has opened 
private cabinets, unlocked deposito- 
ries of rare objects, and even induced 
noblemen of the highest rank (“the 
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humbug of aristocracy ?”)“ to go down 
into the country to give” him “the 
meeting,”—that name proved as 
powerless before the gates of Ro- 
sanna, as it did within the shop of 
the silversmith at Glasgow. Mr. 
Dan Tighe, one of the representa- 
tives of the poetess, was not only on 
the premises, but “ handling his bul- 
locks,” as they grazed luxuriously 
in an adjoining meadow. He per- 
sisted, however, in not being at 
home. Applications to Mrs. Dan 
Tighe were equally ineffectual. In 
the graceful language of this book, 
“Mr. Tighe was walking out, and 
Mrs. Tighe was lying in.” Mr. 
Howitt knows what a faint heart 
loses; accordingly, he drives fifty 
miles across the country to Wood- 
stock, where the poetess died. This 
time, he determined to strengthen the 
charm of the card, and added, not 
only the object of his visit, but the 
name of a gentleman known to Mr. 
Tighe. The incantation failed, and 
Mr. Howitt takes his revenge by re- 
tailing a conversation about the bad 
qualities of Tighe as a landlord. We 
have nothing to say in favour of the 
obstinate gentleman, who persisted in 
saying that he was not at home, or 
of his namesake, who permitted the 
visitor to inspect the grounds, while 
resolutely barring his entrance into 
the house. If Mr. Howitt wishes to 
rub off the annoyance of these tra- 
velling experiences, he should re- 
member that other tourists have 
been equally unfortunate. Above 
all, let him be cautious how he be- 
gins an ambuscade on Redleaf. Lady 
Jersey could. enlighten him about 
the easy graciousness of Mr. Wells. 
Moreover, he must cease to repose 
so much confidence in his card. 
Twenty-three years are a long period 
of literary probation, but it was ob- 
served of a noisy author in the 
eighteenth century, that he had be- 
come public without making himself 
known. A general caution may very 
properly be added. 

It seems to us that persons ad- 
mitted to inspect homes, to which 
departed genius or piety may have 
lent an interest, are bound to consider 
themselves in the light of guests, to 
whom the hospitalities of the hearth 
have been afforded. The feclings of 
the household are to be respected. 
Ilow- does Mr. Howitt act? In the 
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summer of 1845, he visits the pleasant 
little town of Southwell, in Notting- 
hamshire, where Lord Byron, in his 
early days, resided with his mother. 
He soon finds the house, the lady 
who occupies it being absent. He 
shall tell his own story. ‘“ We en- 
tered it, and walked about the lower 
rooms. 
middling portraits, apparently be- 
longing to the lady’s family. <A 
Mary Childers, several ladies of the 
name of Mace, a Reverend Jackson, 
without a Mr. John or Thomas to 
his name, just thus,—t Rev. Jackson,’ 
—a sandy-haired, schoolmaster-look- 
ing man, leaning on his elbow, and 
apparently trying to look very full 
of calculation.” Now, 
Mr. Howitt’s petwords, “ just” recall 
the particulars of this visit. A gen- 
tleman, prowling up and down a 
quiet country-town in 
something to put into a book, sees a 
door open; the house is being 
painted, and the mistress is absent ; 
whereupon he makes free, steps in, 
and, perceiving nothing about Byron 
or his mother, proceeds to caricature 
the relations of the lady into whose 
dwelling he had intruded. Suppose, 
then, a good-natured minor canon of 
that elegant Minster, during a short 
spring run to the metropolis, to be 
attracted by these gay volumes in 
white and gold on the table of our 
friend Mr. Nickisson, and to put a 
copy into his bag for the book-club 
at Southwell ; conceive—the thing is 
not improbable—the dismay and dis- 
gust of the lady, when she finds her 
father, brother, or uncle (for Mr. 
Howitt speaks of the portraits as 
“apparently belonging to the fa- 
mily”), placarded over every gos- 
siping tea-cup in the neighbour- 
hood, asasandy- haired, schoolmaster- 
looking man, trying to make-believe 
that he had mastered long division, 
and entertained serious thoughts of 
the rule of three. We have no 
knowledge of “ The Elis, Clapton,” 
from which this work issues, but it 
will be prudent to keep the door 
bolted. Other Syntaxes are abroad, 
and “Rev. Jackson” may find a 
a geen portrait. 

Howitt embraces a wide view 
of our poetical landscape, with all its 
rich variety of homes and haunts. Le 
gives us an account, we believe, more 
or less copious, of forty-one poets, of 
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whom sixteen belong to the history 
of English verse, in its most golden 
epochs. Theauthor would haveshewn 
a wiser judgment and a chaster taste, 
by confining his pen to those writers 
who have gone from among us, and 
upon whose merits and claims the 
judicial functions of the critic are 
properly exercised. We shall run 
rapidly over the list, offering an oc- 
casional commentary or correction in 
our way. ‘The paper on Chaucer is 
painfully meagre, and causes one to 
remember Scott’s charming sketches 
of Woodstock. We looked for some 
notices of Chaucer’s rural imagery, 
his favourite flowers, his love of 
birds, and the harmony between bis 
descriptions and the scenes of his 
dwelling, but we found none. The 
narrative wants altogether the fresh- 
ness of personal observation, and the 
highest authority of books has not 
been examined. Spenser is treated 
with more justice and originality, his 
Irish home having been visited by 
the w riter, who communicates his ex- 
perience in the following manner :— 


‘About two miles beyond Doneraile 
T found, on a wide plain, the ruins of 
Kilcolman, ‘These ruins have frequently 
been drawn and engraved, and the views 
we have of them are very correct. In- 
deed, so vividly were the features of the 
scene impressed on my mind by the 
views, and by reading of it, that I seemed 
to know it quite well. Its old black 
mass of wall catches your eye as soon as 
you have passed the woody neighbour- 
hood of Doneraile, standing up on the 
wild moorland plain, a solitary object 
amid itsnakedness. A tolerable highway, 
newly constructed, leads up near to it, 
along which you advance amid scattered 
Trish cabins, and their usual potato plots. 
To reach the castle, you have to turn to 
the left up one of those stony lanes that 
threaten to jolt acar to pieces, and then 
have to scale agate belonging to the farm 
on which the ruin stands, and advance 
on foot, through a farm-yard, and along 
the lake side. ‘The remains of the castle, 
which consist only of part of the tower, 
at the southernmost corner, stand on a 
green mound of considerable extent, 
overlooking the lake, or, rather; a winding 
sort of pond, overgrown with potamoge- 
ton. On one side masses of limestone- 
rock, on which the castle, too, stands, 
protrude from the banks, and on the other 
extend the green marsh, and the black 
peat-bogs, with their piles of peat-stacks, 
To the north, at about a mile distance, 
stretch those brown moorland mountains, 
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called by the natives the Ballyhowra 
Hills, but dignified by Spenser with the 
name of Mole. Of either of these names 
the peasants seenied to know nothing, but 
assured me the one nearest to the castle 
eastwards was called Sheve Ruark,. 
Southward, at a couple of miles’ distance, 
stands another sombre-looking tower, the 
remains of an ancient castle, which they 
called Castle Pook. On a hill, near 
Doneraile westward, are also the ruins of 
an abbey ; so that, probably, in Spenser’s 
time, this scene might be well wooded ; 
these places [were ?] inhabited by families 
of the English settlers; and might form 
some society for him; but at present, no- 
thing can be more wild, dreary, and naked, 
than this scene, and the whole view 
around. Turn which way you will, you 
see nothing but naked moorlands, bare 
and lonely, or scattered with the cabins 
and potato plots of the peasantry. To 
the north-east stands, at perhaps half-a- 
mile distance, a mass of plantations, en- 
closing the house of a Mr. Barry Harold; 
and that is the only relieving object, ex- 
cept the distant mass of the woods of 
Doneraile Park, and the bare ranges of 
mountains that close in this unpictur- 
esque plain at more or less distance. 

** As I stood on the top of the massy old 
keep, whose walls are three yards thick, 
and its winding stairs of slippery grey 
marble, I seemed to be rather in a dream 
of Spenser’s castle, than actually at it. 
The sun was hastening to set, and threw 
a clear shining light over the whole 
silent plain, and thousands of pewets 
and of rooks, from Lord Doneraile’s 
woods, spread themselves over the green 
fields near the weedy water, and seemed 
to enjoy the calm, dreamy light and still- 
ness of the scene.” 


Shakspere merely furnishes a text 
for some very vulgar ribaldry, which 
we have already condemned; and 
the sketch of Cowley is deficient, not 
only in novelty, but in knowledge 
and admiration of the subject. Much 
might be said even for his poetry, 
but of his prose no panegyric can be 
too glowing ; it is, perhaps, the finest 
in the language. His delightful es- 
says anticipated all the music and 
grace of Addison; and his discourse 
on Cromwell proves him to have 
possessed a capacity for the loftier 
and more impassioned style of com- 
position. He was the Junius of the 
seventeenth century. For vigour 
and happiness of imagery and ex- 
pression, and a certain scornfulness 
of dignity, we really remember no 
political writings that can be com- 
pared with that pamphlet, for such it 
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really was, except some of Boling- 
broke’s. We will add that Cowley 
gave indications of the same humour, 
mild and sunshiny, yet singularly 
delicious, which afterwards imparted 
such vivacity to Zhe Spectator. He 
might have created a Sir Roger of 
his own, and kept him alive, too, if 
the sickle of Time had not so soon 
been thrust into his autumn. Mr. 
Howitt sneers at Cowley’s love of re- 
tirement, but he might have recol- 
lected the epithet which Hurd be- 
stows on him—the “ virtuous ” Cow- 
ley. He also quotes some miserable 
doggrel, and then remarks how in- 
differently it comés in after a passage 
of Byron or Shelley. The fact is, 
that he overlooks the peculiarity of 
Cowley’s poetical compositions, in 
which the thought is frequently 
cramped and twisted by the expression. 
But he abounds in sense—in that 
originality and clearness of idea 
which afterwards characterised Pope. 
Take the following stanza :— 


* Th’ heroic exaltations of good 
Are so far from understood, 
We count them vice— 
We look not upon Virtue in her height, 
On her supreme idea, brave and bright ; 
In the original light : 
But as her beams reflected pass 
Through our nature, orill-custom's glass.” 


We cannot award high praise to 
the review of Milton and his country 
associations. His haunts in Bucking- 
hamshire have been described with 
more freshness in this magazine. 
Passages, however, are good, as the 
picture of the cottage at Chalfont 
St. Giles, where the Quaker Elwood 
paid his memorable visit, and sug- 
gested the design of Paradise Re- 
gained :— 


‘It says much for the proprietors of 
the cottage at Chalfont, and for the feel- 
ing of the country in general, that this 
simple dwelling has been sacredly pre- 
served to this time. You see that all the 
others near it are much more modern. 
This is of the old framed timber kind, and 
is known, not only to the whole village 
but the whole country round, as Milton's 
house. Mr. Dunster, in the additions 
to his edition of Paradise Regained, says 
that the cottage at Chalfont ‘is not plea- 
santly situated ; thatthe adjacent coun- 
try is extremely pleasant; but the im- 
mediate spot is as little picturesque or 
pleasing as can well be imagined.” He 
might have recollected, that it could sig- 
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nify very little to Milton whether the 
spot was picturesque or not, if it were 
quiet, and had a good air; for Milton 
was, and had been, long quite blind. 
But, in fact, the situation, though not 
remarkably striking, is by no means un- 
pleasing. It is the first cottage on the 
right hand as you descend the road from 
Beaconsfield to Chalfont St. Giles. 

‘*Standing a littleabove thecottage, the 
view before you is very interesting. The 
quiet old agricultural village of Chalfont 
lies in the valley, amid woody uplands, 
which are seen all round. ‘The cottage 
stands facing you, with its gable turned 
to the road, and fronting into its little 
garden and field. A row of ordinary 
cottages is built at its back, and face the 
road below. To the right, ascends the 
grass field mentioned ; but this, with ex. 
tensive old orchards above the house, is 
pleasing to the eye, presenting an idea of 
quiet, rural repose, and of meditative 
walks in the shade of the orchard trees, 
or up the field, to the breezy height 
above. Opposite to the house, on the 
other side of the way, is a wheelwright’s 
dwelling, with his timber reared amongst 
old trees, and above it a chalk-pit, grown 
about with bushes. ‘This is as rural as 
you can desire. The old house is covered 
in front with a vine ; bears all the marks 
of antiquity ; and is said by its inhabit. 
ant, a tailor, to have been but little 
altered. There was, he says, an old 
porch at the door, which stood till it fell 
with age. Here we may well imagine 
Milton sitting, in the sunny weather, as 
at Bunhill- fields, and enjoying the 
warmth, and the calm sweet air. Could 
he have seen the view which here pre- 
sented itself, it would have been agree- 
able; for though in this direction the 
ascending ground shuts out distant pro- 
spect, its green and woody upland would 
be itself a pleasant object of contempla- 
tion; shutting out all else, and favour. 
able to thought. The house below con. 
sists of two rooms, the one on the left, 
next to the road, a spacious one, though 
low, and with its small diamond case- 
ments suggesting to you that it is much 
as when Milton inhabited it. Here he 
no doubt lived principally; and to all 
probability, here was Paradise Regained 
dictated to his amanuensis, most likely 
at that time his wife, Elizabeth Minshull. 
The worthy tailor and his apprentice 
were now mounted on a table in it, busily 
pursuing their labour.” 


This is exceedingly pleasant, and 
causes us to regret those radical aber- 
rations of intellect of which the au- 
thor is so frequently the victim. In 
noticing the story about Milton’s re- 
sidence at Forest Hill, near Oxford, 
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Jones, Mr. Howitt might have men- 
tioned the picturesque views of the 
church, in which the baptismal re- 
gister of Milton’s first wife is pre- 
served. Her father’s house has been 
almost entirely destroyed, but some 
curious remains of ornamental plas- 
tering, against the western sides of 
two out-houses, are thought to be- 
long to that period. Mickle, the in- 
genious translator of The Lusiad, is 
buried, without any monument, on 
the north side of this church ; and 
some inscriptions in the churchyard 
to the family of Tomkins, to whom 
he was related by marriage, are at- 
tributed to his pen. 

Butler and Dryden are rather cri- 
ticised than tracked in their dwellings 
and walks. Dryden, in particular, is 
very indiiferently handled ; but Addi- 
son has the advantage of receiving 
personal inspection. His seat, Bilton, 
near Rugby, is well described, and 
the author acquits himself with more 
taste than usual in the account of 
the pictures that still decorate the 
walls. Mr. Howitt dbes not appear 
to be insensible to the beauty of Ad- 
dison’s prose, but we wish he had 
drawn upon it to illustrate his feel- 
ings and haunts. Some of the rural 
scenes contributed to The Spectator 
are true landscapes, uniting Claude’s 
grace to Constable's truth. One 
word upor his general character as 
an essayist may be forgiven. Ogil- 
vie said that his eye, fixed on pro- 
pricty, lost sight of nature, which 
is quite erroneous; for the nature 
of Addison was the nature of the 
eighteenth century. Wilkie’s defence 
of Watteau from the charge of affect- 
ation, may be transposed. The style 
suited the subject; the essence of 
fashion, frivolity, elegance—all that 
is opposed to boorishness—was ren- 
dered in an artistic manner. Let us 
add, that the melody and smoothness 
of Addison’s prose may not inaptly 
be compared to the colouring of the 
same painter. Constable mentions a 
“ Ball,” by Watteau, in the Dulwich 
Gallery, that looks as if it had been 
painted in honey—so mellow, soft, 
tender, and delicious—that Rubens 
and P. Veronese grow vulgar by its 
side. Who does not perceive the 
delightful surface of Addison ? 

Gay is introduced into these vo- 
lumes, for no other purpose, that we 
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can understand, but to shew that the 
writer has nothing to say about him. 
If, as he says, we require to learn 
nothing more of him than “ Johnson, 
in a more good-humoured vein than 
was his wont, has summed up for 
us” (vol. i. p. 141) this little episode 
of five pages might have been spared. 
But, in truth, much might be writ- 
ten about the mirthful friend of 
Swift; and something might have 
been said of Gay's visit to Lord 
Harcourt’s seat at Cockthorp, near 
Stanton Harcourt, and of the cele- 
brated tale of the lovers in the thun- 
der storm. 

Pope is drawn at greater length, 
and with more care; but in some 
respects very unsatisfactorily. Why 
is no effort made to walk in the foot- 
prints of the poet along the glades, 
* mild opening to the golden day,” 
of that forest which he loved so 
much, and described so well? Mr. 
Howitt had here an opportunity of 
shewing Pope's eye for nature in all 
her varying features. We are glad 
to observe a recognition of the merits 
of his prose. These are of the highest 
order, though to many of his readers 
unknown, and by very few, indeed, 
adequately appreciated. Not that 
taste has-always been silent. Gray 
observed of his letters, that they 
were not good letters, but better 
things ; and Warburton affirmed, 
that his prose would last as long as 
his verse. We purpose in an early 
number, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the rich treasures heaped 
up in Pope’s prose. For the present 
we only remark, that the outline of 
his life and his friends is not very 
correctly given in these pages. Where 
did the writer find that Martha 
Blount was the constant and tender 
friend of the poet? If we are not 
deceived, he had reason for complaint 
and displeasure. 

We were, also, startled to find Dr. 
Arbuthnot named as receiving a le- 
gacy from Pope—a picture of Bo- 
lingbroke—when the witty physician 
had been already nine years in his 
grave. Arbuthnot died, February 
1735 ; Pope, in May 1744. Mr. 
Howitt should turn to the solemn 
and touching farewell letter, ad- 
dressed by Arbuthnot to his friend, 
in the summer of the previous year; 
and breathing a deeper carnestness 
than the lines of Swift might lead us 
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to expect, when, describing his own 
death, he said,— 


“ Poor Pope will grieve a month, and 
Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day.” 


Of all the brilliant Twickenham 
coterie, Arbuthnot had, perhaps, the 
widest reach of knowledge, and even 
of invention. Johnson, talking of 
the eminent writers in Anne's time, 
once expressed his belief, that Ar- 
buthnot was the most eminent of 
them all—the most universal genius; 
being an excellent physician, a man 
of vast learning, and rich humour. 
There is no doubt that he could, as 
he assured Gay, have helped Swift 
with rare hints for Gulliver, if he 
had been consulted in time. Scott 
considered ‘The History of John Bull 
to excel the more famous Tale of a 
Tub. Political satire has never seen 
anything superior to the Duke of 
Marlborough, transformed into Hum- 
phlry Hocus the tricking Attorney. 

Mr. Howitt gives a ‘long 2 account 
of Pope’s visit to Stanton Harcourt, 
in Oxfordshire, made complete, as 
he informs us with provoking gravity, 
by acareful comparison of two let- 
ters from the poet to Lady Montague 
and the Duke of Buckingham. He 
has evidently never seen the place 
himself; and is, therefore, uncon- 
scious that the description he com- 
mends so highly (and to which it 
would appear that we owe the Visits to 
Remarkable Places), is a picturesque 
extravaganza, wanting in every par- 
ticular of correctness. It is a fact, 
that the position of the buildings is 
exactly the reverse of the descrip- 
tion; which is proved by a plan now 
in existence. 

After Pope, we have a history of 
Swift, not of his homes, nor indeed of 
his haunts. Why have we no de- 
scription of Moor Park, the seat of 
Temple? In Ireland we get on better, 
and find an interesting sketch of La- 
racor, where Swift amused his bitter 
and restless spirit with planting wil- 
lows and turning water :— 


‘*Laracor is about two English miles 
from Trim, It lies in a drearyish sort of 
farming country. There is no village 
there, nor does there appear to have been 
one. It was a mere church and parson- 
age, and huts were very likely scattered 
here and there, as they are now, The 
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church still stands; one of the old, 
plain, barn-like structures of this part of 
the country, with a low belfry. The 
grave-yard is pretty well filled with head- 
stones and tombs, and some of thenfseem 
to belong to good families. The churchyard 
is surrounded by a wall and trees, and in 
a thatched cottage at the gate lives the 
sexton. He said he had built the house 
himself; that he was seventy-five or so; 
and his wife, who had been on the spot 
fifty years, as old; but that the incum. 
bent, a Mr. Irvine, was eighty-four, and 
thet he was but the third from Swift. 
Swift held it fifty-five years, the next 
incumbent nearly as long, and this clergy- 
man thirty-six or thereabouts. It must, 
therefore, be a healthy place. The old 
man complained that all the gentry who 
used to live near, were gone away. His 
wife used to get 201, at Christmas for 
Christmas-boxes, ‘ and now she does not 
get even a cup o’ tay. Poor creature! 
and she so fond o’ the tay !’”—Vol.i. 
p- 203. 


This is in a good vein, and the 
review of Thomson may furnish a 
companion to it. The remarks on 
his versification are just; it is 
cumbersome and involved, and des- 
titute of the grandeur of Milton 
as of the harmony of Akenside. 
Sometimes, however, the fire of the 
image or sentiment subdues the lan- 
guage ; absorbing every redundancy, 
and changing the vapour into glory. 
His rhymes will generally be found 
to be simpler and more musical in 
their construction than his blank 
verse. The truth of his scenery is 
its distinguishing charm. In all the 
atmospheric phenomena of his verse, 
he is singularly vivid. What Rey- 
nolds said of Titian, seems to be true 
also of Thomson,—his skies sympa- 
thise with his subject ; and, to adopt 
a striking phrase of Sir George Beau - 
mont, the magical practice of Claude 
well represents the vigorous action 
and power of his pen. Nor are we 
disposed to censure all his inversions 
and transpositions of words. Un- 
rhymed verse requires something to 
diversify it; one phrase quoted by 
Mr. Howitt, “the day delightless,” 
where the position of the adjective is 
blamed, is not unpleasing to our ear, 
when read in the beautiful passage, 
from which it is separated in this 
volume :— 


“ As yet the trembling year is uncon- 
firm’d, 
And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze ; 
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Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving 
sleets 

Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill en- 
gulf’d 

To shake the sounding marsh, or from 
the shore 

Theplovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening 
waste,” 


These lines are most harmonious, 
and fully confirm the remark of Gray 
to one of his correspondents, that 
“ Thomson had an ear sometimes.” 
He alluded particularly to his de- 
scription —a glorious one, he called 
it —of the swelling gusts of a winter 
storm. 

No reader who has walked in Rich- 
mond Park, and stood, during the 
rich sunset of a June or September 
evening under the weather - beaten 
board, with its well-known quotation 
from the Seasuns, will have forgotten 
the poet’s connexion with that charm- 
ing village, or rural town, which 
railroads are rapidly dragging into 
the vast metropolitan net. Cowper's 
beautiful description of his own fa- 
vourite walk seems to reflect our own 
sensations, as summer after summer, 
in sickness and in health, in hope and 
in sadness, we have climbed this 
greenest and dearest of all English 
landscapes, until, as we gained the 


«« Eminence, our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have 
borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that 
it blew ; 

While admiration feeding at the eye, 

And stili unsated, dwelt upon the scene: 

Thence with what pleasure have we just 
discerned 

The distant plough slow moving.” 


Thomson lived in a cottage in 
Kew-foot-lane, of which we are here 
presented with a pleasant woodcut ; 
a garden lay behind, and the bright 
Thames, with its verdant scenery, 
stretched before it. The home of 
the poet is not gone, but is absorbed 
in a grander successor. After his 
death it was purchased by a gentle- 
man, Mr. George Ross,— 


“* Who, out of veneration for his me- 
mory, forbore to pull it down, but en- 
larged and improved it at the expense 
of 9000i. The walls of the cottage were 
left, though its roof was taken off, and 
the walls continued upwards to their pre- 
sent height. Thus, what was Thomson's 
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cottage, forms now the entranee-hall to 
Lord Shaftesbury’s house. The part of 
the hall on the left hand was the room 
where Thomson used to sit; and here is 
preserved a plain mahogany Pembroke 
table of his, with a scroll of white wood 
let into its surface, on which are (is?) 
inlaid, in black letters, this piece of in- 
formation, ‘ On this table James Thom- 
‘Son constantly wrote. It was, therefore, 
purchased of his servant, who also gave 
these brass hooks on which his hat and 
cane were hung in this his sitting-room.’ 
No brass hooks are now to be seen, that 
I could discover or learn any thing of. 
The garden of Thomson has been pre- 
served in the same manner, and to the 
same extent as his house ; the garden and 
its trees remain, but these now form only 
part of the present grounds, as the cot- 
tage forms only part of the house, * * 
” * = A pleasanter lawn and 
shrubberies is (are?) rarely to be seen ; 
the turf, old and mossy, speaks of long 
duration and great care; the trees, dis- 
persed beautifully upon it, are of the 
finest growth and the greatest beauty. 
In these grounds there are some (fine 
cedars of Lebanon), but there is one of 
especial and surpassing loveliness ; it is 
the pinus picea, or silver cedar. * * 

” ” ° A large elm, not faz 
from the house, is pointed out as the one 
under which Thomson’s alcove stood ; 
this alcove has, however, been removed 
to the extremity of the grounds, and stands 
now under a large chesnut-tree in the 
shrubbery. It is a simple wooden con- 
struction, with a plain back and two 
outward sloping sides, a bench running 
round it within, a roof and boarded floor, 
s0 as to be readily removable altogether. 
It is kept well painted of a dark green, 
and in it stands an old small walnut table 
with a drawer, which belonged to Thom- 
son. Onthe front of the alcove overhead, 
is painted on a white oval tablet,— 


* Here 
Thomson sang 
The Seasons 
and their change. 
Vol. i. pp. 224-6. 


o”? 


Thomson is succeeded by his friend 
Shenstone, but of this amiable and 
accomplished person the notice is ex- 
tremely slight and unsatisfactory. 
The subject was a fruitful one, but 
Mr. Howitt seems to be unacquainted 
with his works. When he calls him 
a glowworm in comparison with El- 
liot of Sheffield, he is sufficiently 
daring ; and we imagine that future 
readers will not discern such a dif- 
ference of lustre. With Gray's 
sneer at the poet's vanity and 
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letters, he might have combined 
his admiration of The _Schoolmis- 
tress, which he told Walpole was 
excellent of its kind, and masterly. 
The curious pages of Sir Egerton 
Brydges would likewise have fur- 
nished additional proofs of his pleas- 
ing fancy and musical ear. Nor 
should the prose of Shenstone have 
been passed over in silence; though 
inferior to Cowley’s or to Gray’s, it 
has the same superiority to his verse. 
It is animated, often spars!ing, and 
generally idiomatic. Great mjustice 
has always been done to Shenstone 
in regarding him as a meré fanciful 
embellisher of woods and cascades ; 
a gentlemanly landscape- gardener. 
When he entered upon his estate, it 
was only valued at 300/. a-year ; 
and in 1795 it produced, under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, the 
large sum of 17,0007. Mr. Howitt 
has not, we apprehend, met with 
Goldsmith's curious account of the 
Leasowes in his history of a poet's 
garden; but he supplies some in- 
teresting particulars respecting the 
present condition of that elegant 
abode, derived from the personal ob- 
servations ofafriend. Fallen statues 
still mark the favourite haunts of the 
poet; the scenery wears a dismal 
and neglected look; and it is from 
the road leading from Hagley to 
Halesowen that the most agreeable 
view is obtained. Considering how 
the seat of the Lyttletons haunted 
the owner of the Leasowes during 
his life, there is something of punish- 
ment in this continued interference 
of his neighbour. 

Mr. Howitt has very little to tell 
about Gray, and does not tell that in 
a tone, or with an accent, that would 
have satisfied his author. How would 
the most fastidious of critics have 
relished such a sentence as this, illus- 
trative of luis own character? — 
“There was a degree of effeminacy 
about him, which you see in the por- 
traits of him, which you do not the 
less detect in his poetry; but his 
prose gives you a far more attractive 
idea of him, as he must be in the 
familiar circle of his friends.” —Vol. i. 
p- 277. We wish that this use of the 
present tense were accurate, and that 
the writer of the Elegy were still at 
Stoke, growing to the roots of some 
silvery beech, J2 Penseroso. At all 
events, the praise is deserved. His 
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prose is exquisite; and, perhaps, of 
all our writers, he was the most 
competent to have given us a series 
of visits to remarkable places. Pope 
had much of the same picturesque 
power, but he wanted the varied 
knowledge of his successor. Such a 
book would have come warm from 
his hand. He drew up a catalogue 
of the old houses in England and 
Wales, and referred to the prevailing 
disposition of his mind in a letter to 
Wharton,—* The drift of my present 
studies is to know, wherever I am, 
what lies within reach that may be 
worth seeing ; whether it be building, 
ruin, park, garden, prospect, picture, 
or monument. To whom it does or 
has belonged, and what has been the 
characteristic and taste of different 
ages.” This passage is in itself an 
admirable motto for classical tourists. 

Some of the sketches of Goldsmith's 
haunts are pleasingly drawn; and 
the same praise, with larger modifi- 
cations, may be extended to the ac- 
count of Burns. In this paper we 
have a striking example of the rapid 
and thoughtless manner in which the 
writer leaps to the most injurious 
conclusions. He visits a tree very 
celebrated in the history of the poet, 
and known to all the country round 
as “Highland Mary’s Thorn.” It 
stands in the grounds of a solicitor, 
who, according to Mr. Howitt’s friend, 
was a “queer fellow,” rigidly ex- 
cluding the curious from his domain, 
by very distinct boards affixed to the 
park-gates. Mr. Howitt, however, 
meets with no interruption; he in- 
quires of the servants at the house 
how he is to identify the tree. “ Oh, 
a child may know it!” was the re- 
ply; “it is all hacked, and the twigs 
broken by people who carry away 
some of it to keep.” And so he 
found it. And yet he is still afraid 
that the country people are not al- 
lowed to visit the thorn ! 

Cowper follows Burns; but we 
surely might have looked for a re- 
ference to Southey rather than to 
Hayley, for the particulars of his 
melancholy life. Mr. Howitt gives 


us, in this chapter, several pages of 
agreeable writing. The house at 
Olney is now divided into three tene- 
ments. An apple-tree is shewn which 
the poet is said to have planted. 
His summer-house stands in the gar- 
den, “not much bigger than a sedan- 
chair. It is of timber, framed and 
plastered, and the roof of old red 
tiles. It has a wooden door in the 
side next to his own house, and a 
glass one, serving as a window, ex- 
actly opposite, and looking across the 
next orchard to the parsonage. There 
is a bench on each side, and the 
ceiling is so low that a man of mo- 
derate stature cannot stand upright 
in it.” As a very favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr. Howitt’s better manner, 
we extract his account of Cowper's 
haunts at Weston :— 


“ The village of Weston is a pretty 
village. The house of Cowper, Weston 
Lodge, stands on the right-hand, about 
the centre of it, forming a picturesque 
old orchard. The trees, which in his 
time stood in the street opposite, how- 
ever, have been felled. A few doors on 
this side of the lodge is a public-house, 
with the Yardly Oak upon its sign, and 
bearing the name of Cowper's Oak. The 
lodge, now inhabited by Mr. Swanwell, 
the steward, who very courteously allows 
the public to see it, is a good and plea- 
sant, but not large house. It is well 
known by engravings. The vignette at 
the head of this article represents the 
tree opposite as still standing, which is 
not the fact, and the house wants shrub. 
bery round it, by which its present aspect 
is much improved. The room on the 
right-hand was Cowper’s study. In his 
bedroom, which is at the back of the 
house overlooking the garden, there still 
remain two lines which he wrote when 
about to leave Weston for Norfolk, where 
he died. As his farewell to this place, 
the happiest of his life, when his own 
health, and that of his dear and venerable 
friend, Mrs Unwin, were both failing, 
and gloomy feelings haunted him, these 
lines possess a deep interest. ‘They are 
written on the bevel of a panel of one of 
the window-shutters, near the top right- 
hand corner; and when the sbutter has 
been repainted, this part has been care- 
fully excepted,— 


Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me! 
Oh for what sorrow must I now exchange you 
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even here 28 1795. 
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The words and dates stand just as here 
given, and mark his recurrence to these 
lines, and his restless state of mind, re- 
peating the date of both month and year. 

** From this room Cowper used to have 
a view of his favourite shrubbery, and 
beyond it, up the hill, pleasant crofts. 
The shrubbery was generally admired, 
being a delightful little labyrinth, com- 
posed of flowering shrubs, with gravel 
walks, and seats placed at appropriate 
distances. He gave a humorous account 
to Hayley of the erection of one of these 
arbours:—‘I said to Sam, ‘Sam, build 
me a shed in the garden with any thing 
you can find, and make it rude and 
rough, like one of those at Eartham.’ 
‘ Yes, sir,’ says Sam; and straightway 
laying his own noddle and the carpenter's 
together, has built me a thing fit for 
Stowe gardens. Is not this vexatious? 
I threaten to inscribe it thus :— 


Beware of building! I intended 
Rough logs and thatch, and thus it ended.’ 


All this garden has now been altered. 
A yard has been made bebind, with out. 
buildings, and the garden cut off with a 
brick- wall. 

** Not far from this house a narrow 
lane turns up, enclosed on one side by 
the park-wall. ‘Through this old stone 
wall, now well crowned with masses of 
ivy, there used to be a door, of which 
Cowper had a key, which let him at once 
into the wilderness. In this wilderness, 
which is a wood grown full of underwood, 
through which walks are cut winding in 
all directions, you come upon what is 
called the Temple. This is an open 
Gothic alcove, having in front an open 
space, scattered with some trees, amongst 
them a fine old acacia, and closed in by 
the thick wood. Here Cowper used to 
sit much, delighted with the perfect and 
deep seclusion. The temple is now fast 
falling to decay. Through a short wind- 
ing walk to the left you came out to the 
park, which is separated from the wilder- 
ness by a sunk fence. A broad grass 
walk runs along the head of this fosse, 
between it and the wilderness, and here 
you find the two urns under the trees, 
which matk the grave of two favourite 
dogs of the Throckmortons, for which 
Cowper condescended to write epitaphs, 
which still remain, and may be found in 
his poems. There is also a figure of a 
lion couchant, on a pedestal, bearing 
this inscription, ‘ Mortuo Leone etiam 
Lepores insultant, 1815.’ 

** From this point also runs out the 
fine lime avenue, of at least a quarter of 
a mile long, terminated by the alcove. 
Every scene, and every spot of ground 
which presents itself here, is to be found 
in Cowper’s poetry, particularly in the 
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first book of his Task—‘ The Sofa.’ ‘The 
Sofa’ was but a hook to hang his theme 
upon; his real theme is his walk all 
through this park and its neighbourhood, 
particularly this fine avenue, closing its 
boughs above with all the solemn and in- 
spiring grace of a Gothic cathedral isle. 
To the nght the park descends in a ver- 
dant slope, scattered with noble trees, 
There, in the valley, near the road to 
Olney, is the Spinny, with its rustic 
moss-house, haunted by Cowper; and 
where he wrote those verses full of the 
deepest, saddest melancholy which ever 
oppressed a guiltless heart, beginning, 


‘Oh, happy shades, to me unblest! 
Friendly to peace, but not to me! 
How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart, that cannot rest, agree !’ 


There, too, in the valley, but where it 
has freed itself from the wood, is the 
Rustic Bridge, equally celebrated by him; 
and beyond it in the fields, the Peasant’s 
Nest, now grown from a labourer’s cot- 
tage, shrouded in trees, to a considerable 
farm-house, with its ricks and buildings, 
conspicuous on an open eminence, Still 
beyond are the woods of Yardly Chase, 
including those of Kilwick and Dingle. 
bury, well know to the readers of Cow- 
per; and this old chase stretches away 
for four or five miles towards Castle 
Ashby. In traversing the park to reach 
the woods, and Yardly Oak, we come 
into a genuinely agricultural region, 
where a sort of peopled solitude is en- 
joyed. Swelling, rounded eminences, 
with little valleys winding between them ; 
bere and there a farm-house of the most 
rustic description; the plough and its 
whistling follower turning up the ruddy 
soil; and the park, displaying from its 
hills and dells its contrast of nobly um- 
brageous trees, shewed where Cowper 
had often delighted himself, and whence 
he had drawn much of his 
. , ° 4 At this 
point of view you find the poet's 
praises of the scenery more fully justified 
than any where else. The park here has 
a solemn, solitary, splendidly wooded air, 
and spreads its green slopes, and gives 
hints of its secluded dells, that are pi- 
quant to the imagination, And still the 
walk, of a mile or more, to the ancient 
chase is equally impressive. The vast 
extent of the forest which stretches be- 
fore you, gives a deep feeling of silence 
and ancient repose. You descend into 
a valley, and Kilwick’s echoing wood 
spreads itself before you on the upland. 
You pass through it, and come out op- 
posite to a lonely farm-house, where, in 
the opening of the forest, you see the 
remains of very ancient oaks standing 
here and there. You feel that you are 
on a spot that has maintained its con- 
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nexion with the world of a thousand 
years ago; and amid these venerable 
trees, you soon see the one which by its 
bulk, its bollow trunk, and its lopped and 
dilapidated crown, needs not to be pointed 
out as the Yardly Ouk, Here Cowper 
was fond of coming, and sitting within 
the hollow boll for hours; around him 
stretching the old woods, with their 
solitude and the cries of the woodland 
birds.” 


We have neither time nor space to 
give any account of Mr. Howitt’s 
histories of the abodes or characters 
of living poets. In his hands this is 
the most unpleasing portion of the 
book ; under no treatment could it 
have been rendered perfectly satis- 
factory. A writer feels himself very 
naturally under a sort of obligation 
tobe civil. The visit to Wordsworth 
has interesting passages; but the 
poet will, doubtless, learn with sur-- 
prise that his poetical system is, after 
all, nothing but Quakerism. What- 
ever it be, an infinitude of absurdity 
has been written about it—almost as 
much as upon Shakspeare. ‘The re- 
ligion of Wordsworth’s poetry—it is 
as well to speak out—is assuredly 
not the religion of the Catholic 
Church ; it is marked by a dreamy, 
hazy mystery and_indefiniteness, 
which strongly recommend it to per- 
sons who hate creeds. Indeed, when 
we read of the Great Spirit, and the 
pervading influences of Nature, the 
recollection of the Red Indian and 
his picturesque mythology is imme- 
diate and pardonable. We cannot 
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bring ourselves to consider this poet- 
ical spirit favourable to the growth or 
diffusion of true piety or faith. It 
cannot escape observation, that the 
author has his warmest admirers 
among those who belong tono Church 
or body of Christians at all. In fact, 
much of his philosophical verse is 
pure Theism. It is now the fashion 
to sneer down the early condemna- 
tion of Wordsworth’s plainest style. 
Nothing can be easier. But its de- 
fects remain, notwithstanding, and 
justify the sentence. He has written 
some of the noblest and some of the 
weakest pages in the language — 
sublimity and drivel.* He is under- 
stood to look with no loving eyes 
upon the rich pictures of Tennyson. 
To his peculiar situation and tempta- 
tions much may be forgiven. 

Coleridge is brought in with his 
friend, and the topographical illus- 
trations of his poetry have consider- 
able interest. No one who has de- 
scended, ina rich August morning, into 
the still shadows of Somersetshire 
dells, will forget the exquisite de- 
scription of such a scene by Cole- 
ridge, some of whose happiest days 
were spent in those green and balmy 
solitudes :— 


** O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself; 
The hills are heathy, save that yellow 
slope, 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous cov’ring 
on, 
All golden with the never-bloomless furse 


* A shrewd observer, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, wrote :—‘‘ I would say much of 
Wordsworth, if | had time; he certainly has a head of gold, but his feet are of clay, 
with little or no mixture of iron. There was a man here, some time ago, that drew 
an audience—spectators I mean—and much money, by writing with his feet; whe- 
ther Wordsworth had the same motive or not I cannot say; but I think he must have 
written his poem of the While Dee with these clay feet of his.”—Vetters, vol. ii. 
p- 224, 

t All persons who have been in the company of Mr. Wordsworth, are aware that 
his chief topic of conversation is that which makes the society of lovers so agreeable 
toeach other—self. Considering his age and celebrity, this isnot ungraceful. Buta 
humbler estimate of his own power and fame might be more winning. The writer of a 
book, lately published, quotes an amusing instance :—‘‘ I was going to observeon Mr. 
Wordsworth’s sensitiveness to the praises in Blackwood. With a smile of playful 
ridicule of its ultra-laudation, he asked, Had I seen the last month's, then just out ? 
‘Tam told,’ said he, indifferently, ‘for I’ve not seen it, that my last publication is 
reviewed or alluded to; and the extravagant critic goes on to say, that the extracts 
they give are worth, of themselves, the price of the magazine.’ This was spoken as 
a joke, of course; but it seemed that it was not so to be taken, for, on Mrs. Words- 
Wworth’s laughing, the first cloud I had ever seen overcast the visage of the mountain 
Patriarch, at least, which I bad noticed lowering on any one present (at absent Jeffrey 
the thundercloud was pretty terrible), then swept across it, and his own smile flying 
before it, he said rather sternly, and looking so too, ‘ that was a serious review, Mrs. 
Wordsworth.’”—Pen and Ink Sketches, &c. p. 128. 
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Which now blooms most profusely ; but 
the dell, 

Bathed by the ‘mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal corn-fields, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks 
at eve 

The level sunshine glimmers with green 
light.” 

Stowey, with its overhanging and 
encircling landscape —the parting 
sunlight on the ivied ‘beacon, the 
grassy sheep-track, the variegated 
tints of the sloping fields, the church- 
tower, and the four elms—all the 
features of a bright poetical land- 
scape revive as we read. 

None of Mr. Howitt’s papers have 
afforded us so much satisfaction as 
the one on James Montgomery ; 
marred though it be by the conceit 
which so often offends us in these 
pages.* Nearly eighteen years have 
gone, since we first passed a morning 
in the company of this most amiable 
and pleasing of all modern poets; 
yet we remember the interview, as if 
it had been yesterday. Few poetical 
faces so clearly indicate the imagin- 
ative temperament. The snow had 
already begun to fall upon his head, 


which now carries the burden of 


seventy-five winters. But there is 
sunshine on the top of it. May it 
continue to shine. There is no mo- 
dern poet of whom it is more certain 
that something will live after him. 
This immortality he shares with 
Campbell and Rogers. His longer 
poems want the fire of the first, and 
the refinement of the second ; but his 
shorter lyrics are, of their kind, de- 
lightful and perfect. The Common 
Lot has passed into the national cur- 
rency. Several of his strictly reli- 
gious pieces are beyond all praise, 
for sanctity of conception and purity 
of utterance. “The Stranger and his 
Friend” is, to our mind, one of the 
loveliest little allegories in our litera- 
ture, combining Keble’s fancy with 
the simplicity of Cowper. 

We cannot extend the same sym- 
pathy to another poet of Sheffield, 
very prominently thrust forward 
by Mr. Howitt—we mean the Corn- 
law Rhymer. 


these remarks we took occasion to 
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rebuke the tone of speech and senti- 
ment employed by his admirer. With 
regard to Mr. Elliot's poetical claims, 
they are here praised with all the ex- 
aggeration of satire. The effect is 
the same as if, after being hurried 
by a great hubbub to the window, 

to watch Peel and W ellington go by 
arm-in-arm, you should see nobody 
except Roebuck and Dr. Bowring. 
Of the gentle and dovelike temper of 
this great poet we are, singularly 
enough, favoured with a lively sketch 
by his friend :— 


“‘T found Ebenezer Elliot standing at 
his porch, with his large Newfoundland 
dog beside him. I merely introduced 
myself as an admirer of his poetry. We 
entered his room, and were soon deep 
in conversation. And we were soon, too, 
high in conversation; for our talk, 
amongst other things, turning ona certain 
class of society, | happened to say, that, 
“ Spite of all their faults as a class, many 
of them, as individuals, were very ami- 
able people.” This was a little too much 
for him. The latent fire of the Corn- 
law Rhymer blazed up, he started from 
his chair, and, pacing to and fro, with 
his hands at his back, exclaimed, ‘ Ami- 
able men 1! —amiable robbers ! thieves ! 
and murderers! Sir, 1 do not lke to 
hear thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
called amiable men! Amiable men, 
indeed! Who arethey who have ruined 
trade, made bread dear, made murder 
wholesale, put poverty into prison, and 
made crimes of ignorance and misery ? 
Sir, I do not like to hear such terms used 
for such men !’”"—Vol. ii. p. 437. 


After this, the following portrait 
rather surprises us :— 


*“* Whoever sees Ebenezer Elliot, hav- 
ing first only seen the portraits prefixed 
to some of his works—a vile caricature— 
and having read his Corn-law Rhymes, 
will see with wonder a man of gentle 
manners (!), and in all his lines the expres- 
sion of a tender and compassionate feel- 
ing.” 


Again :— 
‘*He is somewhat above the middle 


height. He is sixty-five, but not old- 
looking for his years. His hairis white.” 


Compare with this account the de- 
lineation of an eye-witness at one of 
Flliot’s corn speeches at Sheffield :- _ 


* What necessity was there for communicating the intelligence that he: Mora- 
vian brethren of Fulneck were “ well acquainted with the writings both of Mrs. 


Howitt and myself?” 


The old painters frequently introduced their own portraits into 


historical pictures, but they did not ticket them. 
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“He was a man rather under than 
above what is termed the middle height. 
He had a high, broad, very intellectual 
forehead, with rough ridges on the tem- 
ples, from the sides and summit of which 
thick stubby hair was brushed up — 
steaks of grey mingling with the coarse 
black hair— his eyebrows were dark and 
thick, and shaded two large, deeply-set, 
glaring eyes, which rolled every way, 
and seemed to survey the whole of that 
vast assembly at a glance. His nasal 
organ was as if it were grafted on his 
face ; the mouth was thick-lipped ; and 
the lines, from the angles of the nostrils 
to the corners of the mouth, were deeply 
indented. A very black beard, lately 
shaven, made his chin and neck appear 
as if it was covered with dots, and he had 
a thick massive throat.” * 


Why, Tussaud would pay liberally 
for such an addition to her chamber 
of horrors; the “thick stubby hair,” 
brushed upright, is admirably em- 
blematic of the poetical mind, 
“wondering at its own wonders.” 

We close these observations with 
an earnest expression of hope that 
the author, when he has overcome 
the first sensation of anger, will 
quietly and thoughtfully lay them 
to heart: they are not offered in an 
unfriendly spirit. Let him eschew 
the bravado of the hustings and the 
laxity of the Socialist. Let him learn 
to reverence the language and the 
sentiments of the Bible. Poet and 
Saviour must not be united in the 
same parenthesis ; nor should writers 
oflove-songs be inaugurated A postles. 

Nothing is more perilous to the 
well-being of our younger population, 
those for whom especially books are 
written, than the confusion of the 
broad and distinctive peculiarities of 
vice and virtue, genius and morals. 
Literary and religious praise ought to 
be kept separate. Wherever the 
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boundary line is broken up, or ren- 
dered faintly perceptible, the worst 
results are to be expected. Infidelity 
is soon satisfied. ‘* The tirst requisite 
of happiness,” said Gibbon, “is a 
clear conscience, unsullied by the re- 
memembrance of bad actions ;” and 
he—the writer of unnumbered insults 
to Christianity—said that he possessed 
it! 

There is, likewise, ample room for 
improvement in critical accuracy and 
the general education of taste.f Af- 
ter twenty-three years of apprentice- 
ship to the Press, much, in the way 
of innovation, cannot be expected 
from the present author. He will 
go on quartering his ruts instead of 
making a new road. Fuller has a 
wise saying about “green when 
grey.” He tells us that he saw in 
September a tree bearing roses, while 
others growing near it, and of the 
same kind, were quite barren. Upon 
asking the gardener the cause of the 
difference, we learned that the rose- 
bearing tree had been clipped close 
in May, and so prevented from 
springing and sprouting; while its 
kindred, left to their own inclination, 
had wasted all their bloom and fer- 
tility. The moral of the story is not 
difficult of discovery or application. 
There is a very admirable Horatian 
precept, about the frequent turning 
of the pen; unfortunately, most mo- 
dern pens have no flat end to erase 
what the point had written. If Mr. 
Howitt continues his visits to our 
poetical homes in a kindlier and 
purer spirit, we shall be glad to wel- 
come him with a friendlier salutation. 
He describes very pleasantly, indeed, 
and has an eye for scenery. It will 
be wise to cultivate the gift, and to 
leave politics to the yaa 2 
and irreligion to French novelists. 


* Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, &c. p. 224. ; 2. 
+ It is curious to remark how unobservant even the most accomplished critics 


sometimes are. 


We have an instance in the commentary on a passage of Mason, when 


the chorus in Caractacus apostrophises the Bards :-— 


*« Wondrous men! 
Ye, whose skill’d fingers know how best to lead, 
Through all the maze of sound, the wayward step 
Of Harmony, recalling oft, and oft 
Permitting her unbridled course to rush 
Through dissonance to concord, sweetest then 
Ev’n when expected harshest.” 


Of which Twining remarks, that it seems scarcely possible to represent more clearly 


the effect of an artful and well-conducted melody. ; 
in the fourth line, mutilates, and, indeed, destroys the beauty of the figure. 


But surely the epithet unbridled, 
Johnson 


has shewn, in reference to Addison, the ungracefulness of bridling a Muse. 
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A LEGEND OF FORFARSHIRE, 


Part I. 


‘“« Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and woin, 


Than women’s are.” 


The family intercourse thus in- 
auspiciously commenced, continued 
as inauspiciously. Colonel Ramsay's 
tale was a brief one. He had hitherto 

ostponed announcing his marriage 
ca sheer cowardice of feeling, 
knowing that the intelligence could 
not but be disagreeable to his high- 
bred relatives, and trusting every 
thing to the enthusiasm of a meeting 
after so long an absence. 

Ameerun was the daughter of a 
powerful and wealthy rajah in the 
neighbourhood of Tanjore. She was 
only fourteen when she first attracted 
the desire of the English commander ; 
and he was too influential for the 
rajah to care to irritate him by non- 
compliance with his peremptory 
wishes. But before he yielded his 
only daughter to his passion, he sti- 
pulated for the performance of the 
Christian rite of marriage, that the 
fickle Briton (for already the rajah 
had learned to distrust our much- 
promising, little- fulfilling country- 
men) might not have it in his power 
to desert and ruin his child. 

As there was no clergyman at 
Tanjore in those days, the service 
was read by a lieutenant of the regi- 
ment, in presence of the rajah and 
his family ; and Gilbert Ramsay and 
Ameerun became man and wife. It 
was long ere he discovered the rash- 
ness of his passion. In the very 
short leisure afforded for domestic 
enjoyments from his absorbing mili- 
tary avocations, her fairy loveliness 
and childish fondness fascinated and 
amused him as much as he required. 
He had, since coming to India, seen 
so little of intellectual woman, that 
he looked for nothing in a wife but 
a pretty, good-natured toy. He was 
to learn more deeply, and with sut: 
fering. On her part, she had a large 
retinue of servants of her own nation, 
plenty ofsociety among her country- 
women, dress and ornaments at dis- 
cretion. It was the life for which 
she had been educated, so she was in 
her place, and suited all things 


around her. Her husband had her 
taught reading, writing, and the first 
principles of Christianity ; and as she 
was of an affectionate disposition, the 
religion of love made some lasting 
impression on her feelings. 

But this deceitful peace vanished 
when they came to Britain. Ameerun 
was a pure Asiatic in character, ar- 
dent, impassioned ; but indolent, ca- 
pricious, and variable, easily excited 
to anger, and as easily pacified. She 
could not learn to be intellectual, 
reading was a sore labour to her 
vague, languid mind; she preferred 
sitting over gold and silver embroid- 
ery, in which she excelled. No one 
could be more unfit than she was for 
the direction of a Scottish household. 
Management was a thing unknown 
to her. In travelling, her ignorance 
compelled her husband to take on 
himself the burden of the most trivial 
arrangements. ‘This irritated his self- 
ish love of ease, and he grew impa- 
tient at her stupidity. 

Among well-educated and thinking 
women her deficiencies glared pain- 
fully on his vanity; and it hardly 
needed the ungracious reception they 
met with from his family to assure 
him that he had acted with egregious 
folly in tying himself for life, by one 
sudden fit of passion, to an illiterate 
Hindoo. Ameerun, however, loved 
him to distraction; all her torrid 
blood was fired with an absorbing 
adoration. She never disputed his 
will ; she was a slave to his caprice. 
To his mother and sister she returned 
in full the debt of coldness; she re- 
membered their greeting, and did 
not attempt to conceal her dislike. 

Elspeth openly insulted her by 
declaring t1e family name had re- 
ceived so great a degradation, that 
she could do nothing to sully it 
more ; and, consequently, she found 
means to rekindle the smouldering 
embers of Mr. Joseph Wylie’s flame, 
and in a few months entered the 
house as the wife of the clergyman 
of Logie. 
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Poor Lady Marion, deprived of 
her careful attendance, found greater 
reason daily to censure her son's 
hasty marriage. Ameerun was quite 
helpless, quite at the mercy of her 
three rapacious Hindoo servants, who 
were always in broils with the Scotch 
domestics. At last Lady Marion's 
own maid threw up her place in a 
rage, alleging, that ‘the blacks were 
the upsettingest bodies she ever kent, 
that naething would serve them that 
had been fyled, forsooth, by Christian 
hands; and wha’s cleanest, trow ye ? 
their brown wizened claws, nor fair 
Scotch fingers !” 

There was always trouble in pro- 
viding food for them, their prejudices 
were always ingeniously in the way. 
Somebody was sure to have touched 
their rice, or defiled their copper 
pans with infidel contact ; and then 
there rose a storm of jabbering and 
flyting on the Scotch tongues, and a 
yelling and gabbling on the Indian 
ones, that threw the weakminded 
Ameerun into tears, and could only 
be allayed by her flattery and pro- 
fuse presents of money, which, strange 
to say, they never seemed to think 
defiled by all the infidel hands in 
the world! 

These scenes would have been 
very amusing had they not been so 
extremely frequent and inconvenient. 
The cok, in particular, was always 
in the hottest of the hot water. “ She 
culd na help dighting their bit dirty 
duds, the haythens! They would 
sune pishon the bodies wi’ verdi- 
greashe if she let them stan’ sookit 
out that way.” 

In the midst of all this confusion 
Mrs. Ramsay had to prepare for her 
second confinement. Lady Marion 
was much too infirm to take charge 
of the household, and the colonel 
had grown moody and sullen, and 
was generally absent from day-dawn 
till nightfall, fishing or wild-duck 
shooting. Lady Marion, therefore, 
wrote to Katie, who had left Logie 
Morriston very soon after Ameerun’s 
installation, and begged her to return 
and superintend matters during her 
daughter-in-law’s confinement. Miss 
Lyndsay was strongly opposed to 
this step. “ Ye'll get nae gude, Katie, 
amang heathens and Turks yonder. 
It’s a real Turk’s trick o’ the cornel 
keeping that bit Ingy lassie sae far 
frae her ain land. Ae heathen habit 


brings on anither. I trow he'll be 
stocking his harem sune ; ye'd better 
no gang to be ane o’ them seleckit 
for the honour. Gude save us!” 

The Highland nurse was still more 
clamorous in her opposition. 

“My bairn, my bairn, I saw in my 
dreams o’ the nicht, the cornel and 
his Ingy wife baith standing by you 
and encircling yer bonny fair face 
wi’ a ghastly shroud ; and yon Amee- 
run, as ye ca’ her, was white and 
sorrowfu’, and she wrang her hands 
abune ye, and cried on you as the 
ruin o hersel’ and her twa innocent 
weans. Dinna gang, my ain bairn; 
there’s dule and shame hinging ower 
the house o’ Ramsay.” 

Old Maggie’s skill in second sight 
was not, however, of much weight in 
Katie's opinion. She was of too joy- 
ous, and perhaps confident a temper- 
ament, to be cowed by an omen or a 
vision, or even by the shrewd good 
sense of her aunt. Katie had a strong 
curiosity to penetrate into the in- 
terior of that mysterious household, 
of which so many strange rumours 
came floating from Dundee. She 
loved Lady Marion, and she pitied 
Colonel Ramsay, looking on him as 
a martyr to honour, for his magna- 
nimity in wedding the young Indian. 
But Katie reasoned and felt like a 
romantic, inexperienced girl, and was 
as well able to judge of Gilbert Ram- 
say's real character as a child is to 
understand the deficiencies of per- 
spective in a showy-coloured, ill- 
drawn picture. 

She went, therefore, to Logie Mor- 
riston. She found discomfort, mis- 
rule, wrangling, and discontent. She 
was like the good fairy in the old 
nursery tale of “Order and Disor- 
der,” who dropped suddenly among 
the ravelled webs of the bewildered 
prisoner. 

In a few days every thing was 
changed. The Indian servants were 
separated from the rest of the house- 
hold; asteady, quiet nurse, procured 
to wait on the invalid; Lady Ma- 
rion’s comforts were cusially at- 
tended to; and the little boy removed 
from the noisy, ignorant Hindoos, 
to be gently and firmly managed by 
the young See and so con- 
trolled and directed, that, from being 
the torment of the ménage, he be- 
came its amusement and plaything. 
It was a new thing for Colonel Ram- 
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say, on his return from sport, to find 
his hitherto wayward child seated on 
Katie's knee, his large black eyes 
dilated with admiration at the old 
Highland ballads the fair girl was 
singing, and his little curly head 
leaning fondly on her white shoulder. 
Katie was a true Highlander in her 
love of song; and the boy grew 
enamoured of her sweet, sad strains. 
This new passion on his part became 
a spell of power for her; he could 
be led to obey in the most distasteful 
matters by the promise of a song. 
Little Robert did not fail to draw 
his papa’s attention to his indulgent 
friend ; and his impatience for a song 
was always greater when papa was 
present to hear it. Gilbert had not 
forgotten Katie’s first generous burst 
of sympathy in behalf of that neg- 
lected child; and he could not but 
be struck by the unconscious grace 
and sweetness with which she taught 
and controlled him. 

“The road to the mother’s heart” 
has long been too well known, and 
too boldly trodden by unworthy pil- 
grims; we doubt not that a simi- 
lar pathway will conduct to the fa- 
ther's affections. Gilbert was touched 
and interested by Katie's kindness to 
his boy, and gradually was led to 
remark her kind attentions to his 
nearly helpless mother. When he 
came home at night he found always 
pleasant smiles and intelligent con- 
versation. Lady Marion was happy 
in the society of her favourite, and 
forgot her son’s wife and the many 
squabbles of the last twelvemonth. 

Gilbert began to perceive the su- 
periority of a refined and intellectual 
woman. Katie was remarkably well 
informed for the age in which she 
lived, her own taste for the beautiful 
was tremblingly sensitive, her per- 
ceptions were quick, her wit ready, 
her heart alive to all gentle and 
ardent emotions; she was a very 
fascinating girl. The very faults of 
her character,—a romance fostered by 
lonely musings among the wild moors 
and woods, a proneness to exaggerate 
and exalt the mere commonplaces of 
life, and a simplicity of faith which 
made her easily deluded,—these were 
but new charms in the eyes of an 
impassioned and headstrong man. 
For Gilbert Ramsay loved her! 
Alas, he forgot his vows to Ameerun, 
—he forgot his pledge to her father 
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never to desert the helpless creature 
cast confidingly on his honour,—he 
forgot the marriage-rites which Hea- 
ven had been called on to witness! 
If he thought of his fetters it was 
only to curse them. 

Interesting and heroic as he ap- 
peared to the inexperienced Katie, 
Colonel Ramsay was, and had ever 
been, the victim of his own violent 
passions. Selfishness was the spring 
of his actions. He had married 
Ameerun because it was the only 
way of gratifying a resistless impulse, 
and he wished now to abandon her, 
because she stood in the way of a 
love as mighty as that which she 
herself had once inspired. But these 
loathings floated vaguely in his head. 
He was not naturally wicked, he was 
selfish, and selfishness is the begin- 
ning of all vice; but he would have 
shrunk from the cold-blooded cruelty 
of abandoning her who had for years 
lived as the wife of his bosom. He 
only wished for her absence, he 
cursed his folly in marrying her, he 
loathed the sight of her pale and 
sorrowing face. She saw that he 
avoided her, weak and depressed by 
a difficult and slow convalescence, 
she brooded over his neglect, and 
wetted the brow of her new-born 
babe with her unheeded tears. 

Katie, meanwhile, walked uncon- 
sciously on these hidden precipices. 
She never thought of inquiring from 
herself a reason for the growing 
pleasure she derived from Gilbert 
Ramsay's society. It seemed to her 
very natural to enjoy the thrilling re- 
citals of hair-breadth escapes, the ani- 
mated descriptions of foreign scenes 
and nations, the lively disputes, and 
involuntary gallantry of the colonel’s 
conversation. Lady Marion likewise 
perceived nothing of the hurricane 
working in her son’s mind. She was 
growing feebler both in mind and 
body; and it was sufficient for her 
to see the two people she loved best 
in the world mingling in that frank, 
lively intercourse. 

But Gilbert Ramsay's heart was 
read by one person, and she was 
Elspeth, his only sister. We must 
have failed most grievously in our 
aim if the reader has not ere now 
obtained a dim insight into this 
lady’s character. 

It was very sad that a mother soami- 
able and right-mindedas Lady Marion 
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should have seen her children grow 
up entirely dissimilar to herself. 
Elspeth’s failings and more than 
failings, were the result of her edu- 
cation, conducted by a sister of her 
father’s. The lady was wealthy and 
proud, and offered rich promises as 
a reward for the society of her niece. 
General Ramsay did not think it 
prudent to deny her wishes, though 
he felt half afraid of the effect of her 
haughty and impetuous disposition 
on that of his young daughter. ‘The 
consequences were not what he had 
feared. He shrank from depressing 
the girl’s spirits by the rule of that 
stormy mind; but Elspeth, instead 
of being cowed and weakened by the 
collision, caught the tone of a spirit 
really congenial to her own, and 
grew to womanhood as violent in 
prejudices, as bigoted in opinion, and 
intolerant in her pride of ancestry, 
as her aunt had ever been. The fa- 
ther died ere he saw the evil results 
of his mistaken worldly wisdom, and 
the aunt died likewise, and left all 
her money to another branch of 
Ramsays, who had artfully succeeded 
in persuading her that they were in 
reality the true head of her family. 
Elspeth’s scornful and indignant ebul- 
litions on hearing of their preten- 
sions served no other end than to 
precipitate the catastrophe, for they 
enraged her aunt into a fit, wherein 
she ruptured a blood-vessel for the 
thirteenth time, and expired with the 
ink yet wet upon her altered will. 
Elspeth returned to her widowed 
mother, whom she found wrapt up 
in the only child beside herself, who 
had weathered the gales of infancy. 
Little Gilbert, the heir of that proud 
name which Elspeth so venerated, 
was almost as important a personage 
to her, as the wayward, ardent boy 
was to the doting mother. Thus 
gradually Elspeth’s powerful mind 
moulded that of her young relative ; 
and Lady Marion, too quiet, and too 
depressed by her sorrow for her hus- 
band’s loss, to war very effectually 
with the faults of his children, lost the 
olden time of youth when she might 
nave led her son’s ductile spirit, and 
his college education and early ap- 
pointment to his father’s regiment 
prevented her from seeing how com- 
letely he was the slave of his head- 
ong passions. But Elspeth knew 
every creek and strait of his heart, as 


well as its violent eddies and over- 
powering currents. She knew where 
a purpose might lie hidden till the 
overmastering flood-tidesshould come 
to sweep it down the deep waters of 
his soul. She saw, almost before he 
saw it himself, that his love had 
gone from Ameerun to the uncon- 
scious Katie; and though she could 
have wished he had found a more 
wealthy and highly-born object of 
attachment, yet her hatred to the 
hapless Asiatic, and her contempt of 
the degrading bonds which in her 
eyes fettered her brother to a black 
slave, as she sometimes called her 
poor sister-in-law, these led her will- 
ingly to any plan which could drive 
the Hindoo from their ancient home, 
and could bar out her child from 
the heirship of the house of Ramsay. 

In Katie’s favour she reflected, 

that though not noble herself, that 
young damscl’s great-grandmamma 
had been a Lady Grizzy, of the an- 
cient house of Camstary, and that 
Miss Lyndsay, who had educated the 
unsophisticated Highland lassie, had 
a small matter of five thousand 
pounds entirely at her own disposal. 
Finally, Mrs. Joseph Wylie made 
up her mind, after many pros and 
cons, to the following abrupt yet by 
no means hasty attack upon her 
brother :— 

They were walking side by side 
along the straight, narrow pathway 
of the manse-garden. The Ayrshire 
roses and French marigolds which 
made a bordering to the homely kail- 
blades and thick-planted turnips,— 
the staple furniture of that ministe- 
rial pleasaunce—were suffering griev- 
ously from the infliction of the colo- 
nel’s riding-whip, for he was sorely 
out of humour, and lashed away 
right and left, as if his spleen were 
oozing forth from the end of the in- 
nocent whipcord. His sister saw that 
some domestic broil had taken place, 
and knew the spirit was ripe for her 
unhallowed counsels. She broke the 
silence suddenly, and as if angrily,— 

“Confess now, Gilbert, that ~you 
have wantonly trifled with all our 
feelings, passing off as your wife that 
— I won't call her names, but 

ou know what I mean. You always 
ave said you were married; but, 
pray, what sort of a marriage was 
mumbling over the English service 
by a scapegrace lieutenant, and where 
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is the proof of it? He is dead, that 
impromptu priest! You did not take 
the trouble to procure a license from 
the nearest clergyman; and when 
you were at a station where such a 
ceremony could have been properly 
performed, you left matters in their 
old state of uncertainty and confu- 
sion, instead of securing your child- 
ren's legitimacy by having the rites 
of the Church duly consummated. 
Why, what hold has Ameerun on you, 
poor thing? Any day you change 
your mind you can fling her away, 
as you men always do fling away us 
women when you weary of us, and 
we have not a legal right to your 
protection. Poor Ameerun! what 
claim. could she advance? Being 
called your wife? Low many half- 
caste children could tell you their 
mothers had the same privilege, but 
was it binding on the fathers ?” 

Gilbert started at her words. They 
were like the temptings of a fiend. 
How plausible were her remarks, 
how true it was that there had been 
no license, no clergyman; and the 
only witness beside the rajah’s fa- 
mily was silent in the tomb! And 
then that opprobrious term half-caste 
applied to his children! Was the 
heir of the house of Ramsay to be 
branded as an Eurasian? He writhed 
uneasily at these thoughts; and 
switched the marigolds more vigor- 
ously than ever. 

Elspeth said no more on the sub- 
ject, she saw her shaft had struck 
the centre of the target. She apo- 
logised for hurrying back to the 
manse to prepare for Katie, who had 
promised to dine there that evening. 
“For the last time, you know, as 
Ameerun is well again, Katie need 
not stay any longer, she is impatient 
to go home to her aunt; and I sup- 
pose, next week, you will have every 
thing in its old train again as before 
Ameerun’s illness.” 

Elspeth well knew how hateful 
that “old train” would be to her bro- 
ther. He went home moody and full 
of evil thoughts. He met Katie in 
the avenue, she gave him one of her 
brightest smiles, told him his wife 
had come downstairs, and was to 
honour the table with her presence ; 
and that little Robert was sitting up 
for a treat to take dinner with his 
mamma. 

“Tell me,” was his only answer, 
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seizing both her hands, and gazing 
assionately in her face,—* tell me, 
Katie, are you going away next 
week ?” 

* Yes,” she faltered, frightened at 
his vehemence. “You none of you 
need me now, I am only the sick- 
nurse, and neyer stay when I cannot 
be useful.” She tried to laugh off 
her agitation, but her voice changed, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Useful!” repeated Gilbert. “Look 
at my home, Katie, and say if you 
are not useful there. Remember 
what it was when you came—dissen- 
sion, misery! and now, you who 
make all things bright, who have 
made me happier than I thought my 
folly would ever permit of again; 
you are going away and care not to 
leave us in darkness and despair.” 

He relinquished the hands he held, 
and with a hasty step went onwards 
to his despised home. Katie likewise 
went on her way with a troubled 
spirit. He had destroyed her thought- 
less happiness for that night and for 
ever; his words rang in her ears; a 
dreadful sensation that he loved her 
oppressed her innocent young heart ; 
and while she loathed the idea, it re- 
turned evermore with fresh strength 
to her imagination. 

Ameerun was in the drawing-room 
with both her children; but the 
group woke no fond emotions in the 
ververted heart of Gilbert Ramsay. 
He thought the Indian girl looked 
more swarthy than usual, and the 
sallow complexion of his infant called 
an oath to his lips. Little Robert 
was more loquacious than ever ; and 
his morbid father fancied he could 
clearly discern the peculiar accent 
and intonation which distinguish the 
speaking of an Eurasian. Every 
word the child uttered increased the 
ill-humour of the parent, until at 
length a burst of Hindostanee en- 
dearments from poor Ameerun, who 
vainly sought to soothe his sullen 
mood, put the finishing stroke to his 
wrath. He flung her off with the 
air of disgust with which he might 
have brushed away a noisome cock- 
roach, hurried to his chamber, and 
locked himself in. Ameerun, who 
was still delicate, fainted; the baby, 
whom she dropped in her fall, began 
to scream; little Robert began to 
roar ; the Indian servants rushing to 
the rescue increased the hubbub 
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with their vociferations; and the 
whole house was in confusion. Lady 
Marion, on sending out to inquire, 
could learn nothing of the origin of 
the uproar, she could only put this 
and that together, that Ameerun had 
come downstairs again, and that 
every thing had gone wrong; and 
very naturally she made these two 
circumstances cause and effect, and 
blamed Ameerun accordingly. 

Nor did matters go on much more 
smoothly with Katie on that un- 
lucky evening. 

Elspeth soon discovered the fact, 
though not the circumstances of her 
having met Gilbert on his way home; 
and knowing her brother’s mood, 
and seeing the perturbed and dis- 
tressed air of the young girl, soon 
conjectured that something more than 
mere passing salutations had been 
interchanged. She did not scruple, 
therefore, to excite her mind with 
the same sort of remarks that she 


Part 
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had already employed with her bro- 
ther ; but, to her surprise, Katie, at 
the first hint of Gilbert's “ involun- 
tary and secret admiration,” burst 
into violent tears, and emphatically 
protested “she would go home im- 
mediately. God forbid she should 
put coldness between man and wife!” 

“But if they are not man and 
wife ?” gently insinuated the sister. 

“Then they are worse!” cried 
Katie, indignantly. “ At any rate I 
am best at home. I will go to- 
morrow morning.” 

And she did go before breakfast, 
before any one but a groom was up. 
She took one of the saddle-horses, 
and leaving a brief note for Lady 
Marion, alleging her aunt’s illness 
as an excuse for her precipitancy, 
she gallopped rapidly to Dundee, 
where she entered the coach for 
Aberdeen, and was soon far away 
pas Gilbert Ramsay and his dreaded 
ove. 


Il. 


“ The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water.” 


It was not often, it must be allowed, 
that the meek-spirited minister of 
Logie Morriston interfered in the 
affairs of his lady wife. The Rev. 
Joseph Wylie had been for years 
accustomed to look up to the “ great 
house” and its inhabitants as some- 
thing too high for his presumption 
to reach. Long had he loved in 
silence the haughty and beautiful 
Elspeth Ramsay, who passed the 
door of his peasant father’s house 
daily in her walks and drives; and it 
was the flashing of her coal-black 
eye which first roused the young 
farmer into ambition. He went to 
Glasgow and studied; he took his 
degree at the college there ; he be- 
came entitled “to wag his pow in a 
pulpit,” and to wear rusty black 
daily, instead of blue and brass but- 
tons on Sundays. He returned to 
his native village, and was asked, in 
virtue of his profession, to dine at 
the mansion-house. Lady Marion, 
pleased with his address and sim- 
plicity of character, gave him the 
iving of Logie Morriston, and he, 
undisturbed by the fearful bugbear 
of an “inharmonious call,” entered 
at once on his duties, edifying his 
congregation so much by his zealous 
assiduity, that they forgot to grum- 


ble at the obnoxious act of patronage, 
or to cry out, as is too often the case 
nowadays, for the power of squabbling 
with the spiritual instructors assigned 
to them by “ the powers that be.” 

But who can imagine the indigna- 
tion of the lady, when the low-born 
though gentle- minded clergyman 
dared to aspire to her? The rebuff 
he received drove him back in humi- 
lity and penitence, to the recesses of 
his little white-washed manse. After 
many years, the unwelcome advent 
of Ameerun changed the current of 
Elspeth’s thoughts, and her old lover 
needed but few smiles to fling himself 
once more at her feet, with all the 
devotion and simplicity of his boyish 
faith. 

Joseph Wylie was a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning man ; he was a pattern 
of strictness among his parishioners ; 
his people were governed with a 
steady hand, but his wife was above 
his guidance. No control for her. 
As soon would a dowager-duchess 
think of whipping her pampered 
Blenheim spaniel, as the good minis- 
ter of curbing his haughty and aris- 
tocratic idol. He had even more 
than the common allowance of re- 
verence paid in Scotland to gentle 
blood. Whatever his wife did was 
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right in his eyes, and if sometimes he 
had a lurking suspicion that matri- 
mony was even more exacting than 
courtship, he kept it sacredly to 
himself. Mrs. Joseph Wylie was 
supreme. 

Wherefore it came to pass on this 
occasion of his late return from a 
fatiguing day among the sick and 
dying, that although Mr. Wylie 
found his Elspeth pacing hurriedly 
round the little dining-room with 
flushed cheek and fevered eye, he 
ventured no further in his curiosity 
than just to hint, in the most general 
way a fear that something had hap- 
pened to discompose her. And he 
received for reply an injunction to 
eat his supper and goto bed. The 
minister threw in some apposite nar- 
rations of the peace his ministering 
had afforded to the wounded spirits, 
but the lady paced about more un- 
easily than before, and the wandering 
of her troubled eyes shewed how 
little she heeded his remarks. 

Her husband at last departed. 
Mrs. Wylic’s brow relaxed some- 
what in its moodiness. 

“TI must not tell him till all is 
fixed,” she exclaimed to herself; ‘he 
may bring forward ridiculous scru- 
ples,—and, after all, Iam sure I am 
acting for Gilbert’s advantage. That 
blackamoor is a dead weight to him, 
he will never get on in life with her, 
and he is heartily sick of his folly, 
and treats her so neglectfully that 
she will be much happier with her 
own family among her own country- 
men. She is quite out of place here 
—and her airs, too! How she put 
me down at once, and then ruined 
every thing I had kept in such trim 
order! It is not much of an im- 
provement Gilbert’s marrying Katie, 
she has so little money, poor thing! 
but she can easily be managed, and 
is so handsome one is not ashamed to 
show her as the head of the Ramsays. 
Besides, perhaps she will not marry 
him, and then I may get him to pro- 
pose for Lady Margaret Crawford ; 
the Ramsays have always wedded 
with nobility. Surely I cannot be 
very wrong in what I have done! 
True, ‘ Those whom God has joined 
let no man sunder.’ But they are 
not man and wife,—indeed, I dare 


say Gilbert never thought himself 


really bound to her, or he would not 
have fallen so quickly in love with 
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Katie. If he marry Katie, I shall 
have made two people happy, and 
redeemed the family honour.” 

So revolved the wheel of Elspeth’s 
reflections: conscience would not be 
stifled, but it might be intoxicated 
into silence; and, at last, she had 
comfortably persuaded herself that 
she was acting most nobly and dis- 
interestedly in promoting her bro- 
ther’s happiness ; and with this opiate 
for her disordered spirit, she retired 
to bed. 

Next morning, as soon as Mr. 
Wylie had gone on his usual round 
of visits, her brother made his ap- 
pearance before her. Haggard and 
restless, bearing evidence in his hol- 
low eyes of a waking midnight, Gil- 
bert Ramsay burst forth into a tor- 
rent of passion and irresolution. 

“ All you said yesterday, Elspeth, 
is what has been seething through 
my brain thesetwomonths. Ameerun 
is not my wife; she should never 
have left her native country. She 
is unhappy here; she is in every 
body’s way; she cannot keep her 
proper place ; she is ignorant, way- 
ward, helpless. She is no fit partner 
for the Lord of Logie Morriston! 
Tell me, Elspeth, am I not right? 
You are older than me, you under- 
stand women, of course, better than 
I do; is it not better that Ameerun 
should go home? Then my mother 
will smile again, then you will not 
flush with shame for your sister, then 
my house will be filled with peace 
and joy!” 

Elspeth would rather not have un- 
dertaken the responsibility of giving 
advice so plainly as it was required, 
but being pressed for her opinion, 
she gave it in favour of Ameerun’s 
return. She remarked that her bro- 
ther did not name Katie, and she 
augured from that a more confirmed 
intention to replace Ameerun by the 
young Highlander. 

The conference was very long, and 
not a little stormy. It was agreed 
that Ameerun was to be sent to 
London to proceed thence by a 
trading vessel to the East. 

“ And her children, of course?” 
added Elspeth. 

To her surprise, Gilbert's brow 
clouded. 

“ No,” he said, huskily, “ they are 
my children, and I will keep them.” 

* But not aa——” faltered Elspeth 
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“ Not as my heirs?” continued 
the colonel. “No, I will provide 
handsomely for them, and give them 
both a good education, and in time I 
may get Robert a commission, and 
the girl, if she lives, which is not 
likely—she seems a sickly, dwining 
babe—may marry some bonnet laird 
with her portion; so I shall do a 
father’s part by them. They would 
become savages were they to go back 
with their silly, weak-minded, illi- 
terate mother. No, my mind is de- 
cided on that.” 

“ Ameerun will not go without 
them,” said Elspeth, musingly. 

“ Will not!” cried the colonel, 
whose passions were now fully roused, 
and who had worked himself into a 
state of great excitement, “ Will not! 
let her wait till she has the choice. 
Even were we married by law, the 
children are entirely mine, not hers.” 

Elspeth shuddered at the vehe- 
mence her own insidious speeches 
had envenomed ; too late she per- 
ceived the violence and selfishness 
she had called into action. 

“T go to prepare Amecrun for 
her departure, she bursts into tears 
whenever she sees me, so she will 
not feel very broken-hearted to hear 
she is never to see meagain. Mean- 
while, will you prepare your hus- 
band? I will settle every thing 
before Lady Marion hears of it ; it is 
no use flurrying her at her age.” 

So saying, he stalked out of the 
house, leaving Elspeth bewildered at 
the success of her own machinations. 

It is often seen that where Nature 
has denied the brilliant imagination 
or acute judgment, she has been more 
than ordinarily lavish of the tender 
and susceptible feelings of the heart. 
So it was with Ameerun. Since her 
arrival in England, she had become 
painfully conscious of her own men- 
tal inferiority. True grace is the 
result of a composed mind, sensible of 
its fitness to the duties of society. 
In India, among women of her own 
nation, Ameerun had been pre- 
eminent for her dignified calmness. 
But among the lively and excessively 
educated daughters of the north, the 
Asiatic became awkward and hesi- 
tating in manners. She felt un- 
easily, and therefore she spoke and 
acted ungracefully ; and in this want 
of self-reliance, her heart leaned 
more and more to her clever and 


admired husband. But the defi- 
ciencies which made him necessary 
to her alienated him from her. Every 
day she grew more helpless, while 
she felt more neglected. Her young, 
fervent heart, thrown back on itself, 
withered in despair. Choking tears 
rose in her throat when she saw her 
changed Gilbert, and the fond words 
she had meditated for his reception 
died away in passionate sobs. Some- 
times she tried to rouse the indig- 
nation which became a slighted wife, 
but her spirit was nearly broken, 
and a glance at her forlorn infants 
stimulated her to bear all meekly 
for their sakes. 

It chanced that on the morning of 
Gilbert Ramsay’s unhallowed reso- 
lution, Ameerun had required some 
India muslin for her baby’s dress. 
She had for this purpose opened a 
large trunk of camphor-wood, and 
was turning over its contents in 
search of the material she wanted; 
something red caught her eye, and 
pulling it out, a little gold and scarlet 
scarf presented itself. That scarf, 
faded and tarnished now, had been a 
bridal gift from Gilbert, and well 
she remembered the playful tender- 
ness with which he had wound it 
into a turban across her brows. 
Wrapped in the folds of this still 
treasured relic was a small English 
Prayer-book, the leaf turned down 
at the marriage-service. THis hand, 
years before, had made that signi- 
ficant mark, his voice had recited to 
her the solemn promises they both 
were to engage in. She seemed 
again to hear the fervour with which 
he had spoken the words, “ till death 
us do part.” “Oh, God, whom he 
taught me to adore,” she cried aloud, 
in her intolerable sorrow, “ worse 
than death has already parted our 
souls! Oh, would we had never 
left India! There I was all his own; 
there he loved me—aye, he respected 
me. Oh, cruel, unkind Gilbert!” 

She raised her eyes from the 
Prayer-book and met those of her 
husband, fixed coldly and sarcastically 
upon her. 

“Soh !” he exclaimed, “ complain- 
ing and weeping as usual! You 
are a very ill-used woman, Ameerun, 
certainly! Iam glad you begin to 
perceive where the error commenced. 
I am glad you acknowledge the 
egregious folly we committed in 
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leaving India together. It is a mis- 
take easily rectified. I have no 
pleasure in continually seeing your 
tears and hearing your groans; it 
will be better for us both if you 
return to your native country and 
your father’s home.” 

“ But the vows, Gilbert!” gasped 
the bewildered and terrified Ameerun ; 
“till death us do part,’ ‘in sickness 
and in health!’ And, oh, Gilbert, I 
am in sickness now—sick at heart, 
frail of body! Remember how you 
promised to love and cherish me.” 

* A mere form!” cried her hearer, 
though not without confusion. “ It 
was not a legal marriage at all; 
there was no clergyman, no marriage 
eertificate,—it was only a compliment 
to your father’s prejudices. I need 
not have brought you to England at 
all, but I thought the experiment 
worth trying, though now you your- 
self find it has failed entirely. You 
have never been happy since we 
came here, neither have I: Eastern 
alliances are quite out of place in 
Scotland. Let us put an end to our 
annoyances at once, by your spon- 
taneous and immediate return to 
India.” 

“ Gilbert,” Ameerun answered, 
“the vows you vowed were spoken 
in presence of that God who you 
have told me reads the inmost hearts 
of His creatures. He can tell how 
far falsehood is acceptable m His 
sight. For myself, woe was the day 
when I believed your lying tongue, 
and heard confidingly those promises 
which were to dceeive the woman 
— professed to love, and to dis- 

onour your children then unborn ! 
But I forgive you! This sorrow 
had never come on me, this sin had 
never come on you, had you not 
been urged forwards by those even 
more false and cruel than yourself— 
had you not been blinded by the 
dazzle of a new love. Yes, Gilbert, 
I have seen it. God pity her if she 
believes as I believed! Wretched, 
wretched Katie, your fate, when de- 
serted like me, will be even bitterer 
than mine! Farewell! I go forth 
with my children, thrust out from 
your house as Hagar went forth of 
old, but the God - befriended her 
will befriend me in my utter help- 
lessness.” 

Carried away by the strength of 
her righteous indignation, Ameerun’s 
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voice rose in strength, her form 
seemed to dilate, her black Oriental 
orbs to gleam unnatural flames. The 
coward husband shrank before his 
outraged and virtuous wife, till she 
mentioned Katie, and that word in- 
flamed again his selfish and over- 
bearing spirit. Jealou-y in so quiet 
and nonchalante a little creature as 
Ameerun! She turned to leave the 
room. Again he spoke, with more 
embarrassment than heretofore,— 

“ You talk of taking the children, 
Ameerun,—that cannot be. You 
cannot educate them in India; you 
cannot support them. They are to 
stay with me. They will be kindly 
treated, and brought up in comfort 
and respectability.” 

Emboldened by her silence, he 
went on to say,— 

“ You know, even were we legally 
married, the law gives the father 
entire power over the children; they 
are his solely in case of separation, so 
you perceive I am only taking my 
just right. You had better not fret 
about it. Robert and Ella remain 
with me. You can go back at once, 
and the sooner you can get it over 
the better for us all.” 

While he thus dictated terms, 
Ameerun grew palerand paler. She 
said no word, she fetched no sigh, 
but she leaned against the trunk 
from which she had arisen at his 
entrance, fixed and motionless as a 
marble statue. 

He was alarmed and almost re- 
ventant. He would have taken 
1er hand, he would have soothed her 
with delusive promises, but shestarted 
at his touch, flung him off with a 
gesture of abhorrence, and rushing 
into the next room, caught her infant 
from its cradle, and pressing it wildly 
to her breast, cried out to him to 
approach her at his peril. 

“ The tigress in her native jungles 
will die in the defence of her young, 
and am I less a mother than the 
wild beast? Hypocrite! thou hast 
taught me Christianity, thou hast 
told me of right, but thou hast 
shewed to me by thy deeds the very 
blackest of evil. I denounce thee! 
Thou art no more my husband! 
My child shall be torn from my arms 
only when they are stiff in death. 
I defy thy cruelty—I will appeal to 
the justice of this land of liberty—I 
will not give up my children; thou 
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hast forfeited all right to them! 
They aremine. Ihave bought them 
with anguish and pain, with tears 
and strong crying, with neglect and 
— from thee!” 

‘he colonel began to falter in his 
resolution, Ameerun looked so wildly 
beautiful in her frenzied agony, her 
face struggling with haughty im- 
pulses, a chaos of contending emo- 
tions. At this juncture, Elspeth 
came to his aid,—to the aid, I should 
rather say, of his evil genius. 

At the sight of her haughty brow, 
the unhappy Ameerun quailed with 
instinctive dread. Her head drooped, 
her eyes lost their fire; she folded 
her arms hopelessly over the babe 
upon her bosom. 

* Cold and pitiless one,” she said, 
“thou art Ameerun’s fate! Against 
thee there is no writhing.” 

“Tell her,” faintly stammered 
Gilbert, “that she must leave me 
the children—that they will be very 
happy with me. Manage her, El- 
speth, your own way; I can stand 
this scene no longer. Tell me when 


she is ready to go, and if she is com- 
posed, I will take her myself to 


undee, but I cannot bear to see her 
sufferings, poor thing! I once loved 
her dearly, I wish it could be done 
without giving her such agony ;” 
and passing his hand over his eyes, 
the selfish man turned from misery 
he could inflict but could ndt witness. 

Ameerun guessed his thoughts, 
and springing before Elspeth, caught 
him wildly by his knees. 

“ Oh, Gilbert!” she cried, in an 
aecent of heart-breaking earnestness, 
“if you ever had a throb of affection 
for the slighted, wretched creature 
that now kneels before you, pause 
ere you create such madness in my 
spirit! Not for myself I humble me 
before you—for my children, dearer 
to me than life. I conjure you, by 
the God whom you first named to 
me, whom you first led me to love, 
give me my children! To that God I 
will pray for you night and day if 
you leave me this solace in my grief. 
Take from me honour, wealth, good 
name—every thing ; but leave me at 
least the fruits of that unhappy love, 
innocent and pure as it was, which 
will darken my whole existence.” 

Selfish and overbearing as Gilbert 
Ramsay had ever been, and hardened 
as he had latterly grown, he had 
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still feelings that could be touched ; 
and what heart of man could bear 
unmoved the agony of that kneeling 
suppliant? His breath came and 
went rapidly, his knees tottered under 
his weight, another such appeal from 
her, and the good genius would have 
won, and this true history been un- 
stained by guilt,—-but Elspeth was no 
mother. She knew not the parental 
impulses struggling then within Gil- 
bert’s breast, and urging him once 
more towards the mother of his 
children. She saw he was distressed, 
and wished to spare his feelings; but 
judging of his resolution by her own 
stern, immutable self, she dreamed 
not that his purposes could falter. 

Well might Ameerun, in the 
mournful fatalism of the Orient, call 
Elspeth her destiny, for truly on her 
fiat hung the happiness of many 
minds. Gilbert was startled from 
his softening reverie by the touch of 
his. sister, and her voice, calm and 
decisive as usual in its tones, ex- 
ercised a strange influence over his 
wavering mind. 

“ The surprise is a little sudden to 
Ameerun. It is natural she should 
feel reluctant to part with her child- 
ren, but she is not destitute of com- 
mon sense. A little reflection will 
teach her that you alone can provide 
properly for them, that she would 
only drag them to ruin and starvation 
by her madness.” 

“ Ay, let us starve together!” 
cried the unhappy Hindoo, clasping 
her babe still closer to her bosom ; 
“better starve with me, poor child, 
and find an innocent grave, than 
grow up under the example of yon 
proud and flinty-hearted woman,— 
than learn, like thy father, to set at 
nought the laws of God and man.” 

“The woman becomes violent,” 
said Elspeth, coolly, notwithstanding 
a heightened colour in her face, “it 
is not to be borne. Go, my dear 
brother, your presence only exaspe- 
rates her. She shall be ready to go, 
I promise you, by seven this evening. 
An hour's drive to Dundee will take 
her in ample time for Skinner’s 
packet, which sails at high-tide to- 
night about ten or twelve. My own 
maid is busy packing up Ameerun’s 
clothes and jewels, so there will be no 
delay in that.” 

The quiet, determined way in which 
she mentioned these arrangements, 
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had upon the distracted hearer much 
of the influence which a doctor's dis- 
course has upon a madman. The 
poor fatalist felt as if an irrevocable 
cie had been cast, an unseen web 
gathered round, in whose inextrica- 
ble meshes she could but strive in 
vain. She gave one loud shrick as 
her husband's form disappeared in 
the door-way, and fell senseless across 
the still open trunk. The infant, 
dropping unhurt upon its soft con- 
tents, was lifted by the imperturb- 
able spectator, and conveyed to an 
European nurse, whom Elspeth had 
that morning engaged to take tem- 
porary charge of the children. Little 
Robert was easily deluded to accom- 
any this woman to the manse, which 
i had frequently visited with Katie, 
and where he half expected to sec 
her now, and to hear her sing his 
favourite “ Hieland Laddie.” 

Dreadful was the anguish of the 
unfortunate Ameerun, when, awak- 
ing from her swoon she found her 
baby taken away. In vain did El- 
speth reason with all the dispassion- 
ate calmness of indifference—in vain 
was she reminded that she was un- 
able to support her children; shriek 
after shriek rang through the house, 
the mother’s heart was rent in twain ; 
she raved, she implored, she exe- 
crated by turns, till at length her 
strength, exhausted by the violence 
of her paroxysms, refused to continue 
the deadly warfare ; and it was ina 
torpid state that she was at last 
lifted into the carriage, in which 
Mrs. Wylie accompanied her to 
Dundee. 

And in those miserable hours was 
the unhappy one never soothed, never 
even visited by him who had once 
promised to cherish her till death! 

Shut up in his locked dressing- 
room, Gilbert Ramsay sat with his 
hands upon his ears endeavouring to 
stifle the wild cries of his victim. 
Cruelly he sinned, cruelly he suffered. 
Her room was next to his, he could 
hear, in spite of himself, her frenzied 
calls for succour, her adjurations, 
her weepings, every word which his 
barbarity wrung from her bleeding 
heart. One thing alone steeled him 
in his savage resolves, she never 
again named him with tenderness. 
“My children! my children!” was 
all her cry. His own act had alien- 
ated from him that once affectionate 
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being, and he gnashed his teeth with 
a mixture of remorse and revenge. 
He at length rose in a sudden sting of 
passion, and hurried into the cham- 
ber, where all dishevelled and frantic 
she stood, and denounced the author 
of her wretchedness. She saw him, 
and would have rushed to him, but 
that Elspeth’s strong grasp detained 
her. 

“ Go, thou cruel man!” she cried, 
stamping her fect in passionate pow- 
erlessness, “ God will judge thee as 
thou hast judged me, and mete back 
the measure thou hast meted to me! 
Go, marry her for whom thy wicked 
eyes have lusted, find in her arms 
the retribution which overtakes the 
guilty! ‘The day shall come of thy 
reward—a violent death, a hereafter, 
if thy creed speaks true, of everlast- 
ing woe. I fall in my helplessness, 
but the blood of the innocent shall 
cry out, and shall have a hearing in 
the presence of the Most High !” 

Gilbert slunk back into his lonely 
room, and the speaker sank exhausted 
on the floor. Nor did she recover 
till near Dundee, when she was alone 
in the carriage with Elspeth; and 
her mind, weakened by its conflicts, 
began to wander, representing her 
pitiless —— to be an execu- 
tioner, and herself on the road to a 
bloody death. Under this horrible 
impression she screamed and strug- 
gled so yiolently, that when they 
reached the quay the assistance of 
four strong men was necessary before 
she could be detached from the ve- 
hicle, to whieh she clung with the 
tight grasp of desperation, and be 
carried on board the vessel bound for 
London by that night’s tide. 

These details are almost too har- 
rowing to dwell on, but they are 
true. It is still a tradition in Dun- 
dee, how the whole town was roused 
by the superhuman cries of “ Black 
Jean,” as they had _irreverently 
christened the whilome lady of Logie 
Morriston. 

More than one dweller by the es- 
tuary of lordly Tay can recall the 
gusty evening when mingling with 
the “sugh” of the wind, and the 
hoarse “ yo-ho’s” of the sailors, came 
the shrill prolonged wailing of a 
woman ; and looking from their win- 
dows they could desery, by the flick- 
ering watery moonlight, the dark 
form of an outward-bound vessel, 
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and the white indistinet figure on 
the deck, that tossed aloft its arms, 
and cried for help on the unheeding 
waters and skies. 

For some days after these occur- 
rences, Gilbert Ramsay remained 
shut up in his room; he communi- 
cated with his sister by letter, but 
would not see her or any one else, 
pleading indisposition as an excuse. 

Elspeth was directed to inform her 
mother. As she had expected, the 
virtuous Lady Marion was much 
shocked, nay affronted, by the idea 
of an unmarried woman having 
lived so long as the wife of her be- 
loved son. ‘The story, as told by her 
daughter, shewed Gilbert in a very 
venial light, for Elspeth, sliding on- 
wards imperceptibly in sin, could not 
now confuse her plans by boggling 
over insignificant truths ; and though 
Lady Marion sighed in reply to the 
casual remark, that “Gilbert had cer- 
tainly been rather wild,” she was too 
gentle and too infirm to bestow the 
censure upon his fault, which her 
younger judgment would once have 
thought merited by the occasion. 

“ She was disgusted,” she said, “at 
the creature’s so readily giving up 
her children; and did not wonder 
she shrieked at her departure, know- 
ing her shame was now fully dis- 
closed.” So wrongly did Elspeth 
allow, nay lead her to misconstrue 
poor Ameerun’s parting agonies. 

As for the Reverend Joseph Wy- 
lie’s opinion of these unheard-of 
events, he received so garbled an ac- 
count of them, that si was fully 
persuaded to the notion that Colonel 
Ramsay, having “sown his wild oats,” 
intended to reform, and become a 
respectable member of the church. 

“To be sure, my dear Mrs. Wylie, 
with all respect to your brother, it 
would have been a still better atone- 
ment for his youthful vices, had he 
married the Hindoo girl and legiti- 
mised his children.” 

“My dear Mr. Wylic, such ro- 
mantic fancies are very benevolent 
in your words, but they would look 
very ridiculous in my brother's deeds. 
Did not you see how unhappy and 
ill-suited they were? and did not 
the girl the very first day I taxed 
her with her deceit, go off into the 
most extraordinary ravings and rage, 
till she was so @xhausted she could 
not step into the carriage? and when 
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she never once said she wished to 
stay, she began again to rage so that 
the men were obliged to lift her into 
the vessel. For my part, I think her 
half mad, and consider Gilbert both 
wise and fortunate to rid himself so 
quickly of a most dangerous compa- 
nion.” 

Such was the version given by 
the artful Mrs. Wylie, and the good 
henpecked minister was completely 
silenced. 

In due time news arrived of Cap- 
tain Skinner, the owner of the Dun- 
dee smack, having transferred his 
passenger (who was severely ill with 
fever) to the care of the commander 
of an East India trader; and before 
this last sailed the poor sufferer had 
begun to improve in health, though 
she was so weak she could not leave 
her couch. Meanwhile the little boy 
was sent to a school at Edinburgh, 
the baby was taken by its foster- 
mother to Kincardineshire, the neigh- 
bours jabbered and gossipped to their 
hearts’ content, questioned, praised, 
blamed ; and then the nine days’ 
wonder was forgotten. 

Katie knew nothing of the mighty 
changes in progress. Aberbrethan 
was a secluded Highland village, far 
from the post road, and seldom vi- 
sited by strangers ; and even had let- 
ters been accessible, Katie had no 
correspondents, for those were not 
the days of the penny-post when 
ladies’ mornings are consumed in pen- 
and-ink calls, consisting of weather- 
and-health statistics. A letter then 
was an elaborate composition, well 
digested, well arranged, well copied 
out. Who can say as much for the 
letters, or rather scraps and frag- 
ments, to which the penny-post gives 
daily birth ? 

Katie went home fortified with 
good resolutions. She was to aban- 
don all idea of matrimony, to devote 
herself to the manufacture of baby- 
caps and flannel petticoats for the 
poor, to visit the sick, to read to the 
old: she was to be the guardian 
angel of Aberbrethan. 

But Katie found her ministrations 
required in another quarter. Miss 
Lyndsay, her aged aunt, was con- 
fined to her room with a fit of rheu- 
matism, and Katie’s readings were to 
lie in the ponderous pages of Sir 
Charles Grandison, which had just 
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been published, and which exactly 
suited the taste of the stately old 
maiden. 

“ That is the sort of man J admire, 
Katie,” she would exclaim, after the 
weary girl had waded through ten 
pages of verbose truisms and self- 
complacent moralities. “Such de- 
corum! such breeding! He never 
would bring home black sultanas 
like some friends of yours !” 

Katie coloured high at the taunt, 
and her thoughts flew back to Logie 
Morriston. Vain is it for woman 
when Love has once entered the 
breast to attempt to expel the in- 
truder. Once admitted, he is like 
the oe of an arch which force, 
instead of dislodging, presses more 
firmly into its place. Katie knew 
her feelings were wrong, and strug- 
gled hard to conquer them; but the 
monotony of her present existence, 
and the lonely walks in which she 
indulged when not required to attend 
Miss Lyndsay, fostered a habit of 
morbid and enervating melancholy. 

She would sit for hours by the 
burn, gazing at the waterfall ; with 
a romantic sadness likening its rest- 
less hurry and headlong crash to 
the current of her own impetuous 
impulses. Life appeared to have lost 
all charm for her ; in the total still- 
ness which had succeeded the storm 
of excitement, she could hear the 
murmurs of her complaining soul, 
she could learn that she had over- 
leapt that gulf between unconscious 
youth and careful womanhood, over 
which there is no return. 

Days passed upon days, Miss 
Lyndsay recovered, the bright sum- 
mer came smiling onwards, the birds 
sang, the flowers bloomed, the streams 
glistened for gladness; but Katie sat 
under the aspen-tree, and wept. Her 
spirit was fading within her, and 
poor Miss Lyndsay gazed upon her 
altered decline, ont ne her head 
in gloomy foreboding. 

‘atie was in one of these listless, 
melancholy moods one particularly 
sunny morning, when the rejoicing 
aspect of Nature seemed to her sickly 
fancies to insult her depression. She 
stood under the old aspen on the 
terrace that overlooked the burn, 
and twisted to pieces a sprig of rowan 
blossom, the last of the season. A 
rustic bridge crossed the torrent 
within a few yards of the terrace 
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where she happened to be, but the 
sudden turn of the narrow glen pre- 
vented this bridge from being visible 
to any one in her position. 

It was, therefore, a strange sur- 
prise when Elspeth Wylie advanced 
from under the fir-trees near her, 
and clasping her warmly in her arms, 
questioned her of her health ! 

Katie answered mechanically, gaz- 
ing on her with a stupified air. Re- 
cailing her scattered senses at re 
she moved towards the house; but 
her visitor passed her arm round her, 
and drew her to the mossy bank be- 
hind them. 

“Let us sit here for a little, I 
have much to say to you, Katie, 
before I see your aunt. Do you re- 
member what I said to you at the 
manse which made you fly off in 
such a strange humour ?” 

Katie’s reddened cheeks replied 
for her, her voice seemed dried in 
her throat. 

“ Well, well,” continued Mrs. 
Wylie, soothingly, “you thought 
both Gilbert and me very wicked, I 
daresay, but what will you think 
when [I tell you that Ameerun has 
gone back to India? So sensible was 
she of the duplicity with which she 
had acted, that she never once asked 
Gilbert to keep her; and so she is 
well rid of, and Gilbert is free!” 

“ And the poor children?” said 
Katie, her warm heart instinctively 
turning towards the helpless 

“ Oh, they are well looked after 
by their father, and in good hands, 
and will be properly brought up. 
Of course, not as the heirs of Logie 
Morriston.” 

“ What a heartless woman !” cried 
Katie, indignantly, “to leave her 
own children so coolly! Did she 
actually consent at once to leave 
them ?” 

Elspeth was a little staggered by 
this direct query, but she was sailing 
too quickly before the wind to “bout 
ship” for a single falsehood. 

Katie was horrified and disgusted. 
“T never thought Ameerun so un- 
feeling. She did seem fond of her 
children, though Robert was cruelly 
mismanaged.” 

“Yes,” added Elspeth, “he will 


improve now his father has sent him 
to school ; and the baby is to be set- 


tled with a wae le motherly 
oster-mother. So 


woman for her 
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they are both in better hands than 
with that Ameerun.” 

“ And so many years to live with 
him, and receive the rank and ho- 
nours of a wife!” repeated Katie, 
musingly. 

Mrs. Wylie hastened to dissipate 
the doubts arising in the young girl's 
ingenuous bosom. 

“ Why, you see, Gilbert’s good- 
nature prevented him from throwing 
her off when he began to repent his 
youthful folly, and as in country 
properties, going frequently over a 
field gives the public in time a right 
of way, I suppose Ameerun thought 
she had acquired a legal right of way 
over Gilbert’s feelings and duties. 
But she was quite mistaken, I am 
glad to say. And, besides,” she 
gently insinuated, alarmed at the 
grave hesitation visible on Katie's 
open face,—* besides, Gilbert might 
have been content to make her his 
wife had he not come to Scotland, 
and seen the difference between her 
and really educated women. There 
is a great excuse for poor Gilbert ; 
his feelings have quite carried him 
away. He has never been the same 
since you came to Logie Morriston. 
I was quite alarmed at the struggle 
between duty and passion. I knew 
he feared your delicacy would take 
alarm on a the real state of 
the case; but I always said you had 
a stronger mind, and could see things 
in their proper light.” 

“ IT always considered Colonel 
Ramsay as a married man,” said 
Katie, striving for a calm utterance. 
“Tt does not seem to mend the mat- 
ter that Ameerun was not his wife.” 

“Very well,” cried Elspeth, rising 
haughtily. “ My task is done if you 
consider yourself so much better than 
all the rest of the world, that you 
despise a man for attempting to re- 
form the wildness of his youth, for 
offering you a love which would be 
to him the mainspring of all virtue. 
You, and you alone, can make Gil- 
bert worthy of himself and his fa- 
mily ; if you can dispense with such 
devoted affection, I haye nc more 
to urge upon the matter. I assure 
you others are not so fastidious ; 
many of the most distinguished fami- 
lies in Forfarshire have said, they 
hoped my brother's choice might 
turn their way: but I know Gilbert 
too well, his feelings are only a mis- 
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fortune to him, poor fellow! He will 
o abroad, I am sure of that; and 
aady Marion will feel his loss terri- 
bly, besides her disappointment about 
you, for she is so attached to you, 
and was enchanted at the idea of 
having your cares to soothe her 
dying days. However, I am lower- 
ing Gilbert's dignity by all this; he 
is not far off, a few steps will tell 
ens that you scorn and recoil from 
him.” 

The reader, to understand and ex- 
cuse Katie’s feelings during this 
speech, must remember that she was 
totally ignorant of the actual facts 
of the case, that Gilbert’s real sel- 
fishness and inconsistent yehemence 
had never been betrayed to her. 
Flspeth’s construction led her to pity 
him as the dupe of an artful woman; 
and Katie was not insensible to the 
idea that her influence could be so all 
ea Finally, the news of Lady 

farion’s approbation staggered her 
own suspicions of impropriety ; and 
when Elspeth told her but a few 
steps divided her from this danger- 
ous but too attractive lover, her agi- 
tation overcame all her self-com- 
mand. 

“Ts he here ?” she cried, her 
cheek changing colour again and 
again; “ Here, within a few steps?” 

* Yes,” said Elspeth, noting well 
the effect of her words. “ Here, in 
the carriage beyond the bridge. He 
would not see you till you had de- 
cided ; he feared to bias - by his 
presence ; he said he would leave all 
to your own unerring judgment.” 

This seeming generosity was too 
effective with poor, wavering Katie. 

“Oh no, I dare not see him; I 
could refuse him nothing. Colonel 
Ramsay suing to me!” 

Elspeth waited for no more admis- 
sions of weakness,—a call, and Gilbert 
Ramsay was by the side of the be- 
wildered, frightened Katie ! 

He poured forth protestations, ex- 
cuses, prayers, passionate appeals, 
with an eloquence and fervour that 
few women could have resisted. 
Katie listened, and wept, and wrung 
her hands in uncertainty and dread. 
“Oh for some one to advise me!” 
she cried. “Let me ask my aunt? 


Let me have some other judgment 
to depend upon ?” 

* No, no,” cried Elspeth, “ judge 
for yourself, dear Katie. It is a ques- 
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tion of your happiness ; your aunt is 
prejudiced and old, and knows no- 
thing of the matter. Listen to Gil- 
bert ; learn what good you can do, 
what joy you can shed around you, 
how useful you can be to his old 
mother, and his deserted children. 
Listen to Gilbert, Katie, you will 
not long hesitate.” 

Katie did listen; and we all know 
how the tempter of mankind enters 
most readily at the ear. She listened, 
and she yielded. In less than an 
hour the carriage which had brought 
the visitors rolled away again, and 
within sat Katie, smiling and weep- 
ing in the arms of Elspeth Wylie! 


Not a very long time after these 
events, the old house of Logie Mor- 
riston was busked merrily once more, 
and for a bridal. Katie was led 
home in triumph by her adoring 
Gilbert ; never was man so exulting, 
so rapturously excited. Mr. Wylie 
performed the ceremony, and Elspeth 
with keen eyes looked questioningly 
on the crowd, and saw nothing save 
applauding gestures. 

Even tole Marion, though now 
very feeble, was present at ‘the en- 
trance to receive the couple, Bon- 
fires, illuminations, flower-arches, all 
the ceremonials of rejoicing, were put 
in practice. Ameerun was forgotten 
by all—but by Katie herself. As 
the chariot rolled along the approach, 
the scene of Ameerun’s arrival arose 
so vividly on the young bride’s 
imagination, that her cheek grew 

ale, and she could hardly restrain 
cs tears. But she would not recall 
to her husband what she trusted he 
had forgotten—what she wished her- 
self wholly to forget. Therefore, 
she choked down her emotion, and 
sought to reciprocate the delight of 
Colonel Ramsay. Miss Ly vend had 
never seen her niece since the day of 
her departure. Obdurately did the 
old lady refuse all consent to the 
marriage. Elspeth in person visited 
her to influence her by specious 
arguments, but the clear-sighted 
dame did not comprehend sophis- 
try. 

“If the poor heathen lassie had 
been deluded into a false marriage, it 
was more shame for the colonel to 
confess it now; but she was not the 
less his wife before “cod, and she 
would never say ‘ Ay’ to the wicked- 
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ness of her Katie's becoming his 
leman.” 

Elspeth rose indignantly at this 
affront, as she termed it, and no fur- 
ther mediation was attempted for the 
fugitive from Aberbrethan. Miss 
Lyndsay wrote to her niece a most 
urgent and pathetic letter, imploring 
her to relinquish her purpose, and 
declaring that if she married Gilbert 
Ramsay not « farthing should she 
have of her money. 

Elspeth intercepted this letter by 
chance, and having read it, burnt 
it, saying to herself, “ Where is the 
good of vexing poor Katie with an 
old woman's whims?” The ambi- 
tious sister-in-law was reconciled to 
this disappointment by the very dif- 
ferent course adopted by a relative of 
Katie’s father, a proud, money-wor- 
shipping, cold-hearted man, mi had 
never so much as sent Katie a riband 
while she lived obscurely at Aber- 
brethan. This man was truly one of 
those sordid souls who think to ve- 
rify the Scripture declaration, “ To 
him that hath shall be given;” for 
he never bestowed his gifts till the 
recipient was above needing them. 
On hearing of Katie’s marriage to 
the head of so ancient and honourable 
a line as the Ramsays of Logie Mor- 
riston, this creeping creature indited 
a congratulatory letter to his “ dear 
cousin,” and munificently presented 
her with 10,0007. as a wedding-por- 
tion,—an act of generosity which he 
immediately recorded in flaming pa- 
ragraphs in the Edinburgh Courant 
and the London Morning Post. 

Katie rejoiced that she did not 
come into the Ramsay house a tocher- 
less bride, but Gilbert, to do him 
justice, cared not one way or other. 

His passion for his beautiful young 
wife, so long dammed up, now over- 
flowed like an autumn spate. Nor 
did it abate. She was so gentle, so 
loving, so submissive, and yet so full 
of mind, and thought, and playful 
wit; she made him so agreeable a 
companion, and withal was such a 
faithful daughter to his aged mother, 
and such an orderly ruler of his 
household, that Gilbert Ramsay grew 
a different being under her influence. 
IIe found it easy to stifle the re- 
proachful memory of Ameerun ; he 
reminded himself that his mother 
had gained so much by his conduct, 
that he aimost deluded himself into 
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the belief that his abandonment of 
Ameerun had been a sacrifice to filial 
duty. Theavenger had not yet come 
to him. 

But it was not in Katie’s nature to 
sin and not to suffer. And that she 
had sinned her heart soon told her. 
Carried away by her feelings, she 
had forgotten her principles, but they 
now arose in all their old power to 
torment her with remorse. 

Ameerun’s pale, dark face was 
ever before her; she never assumed 
the place of mistress at the table 
without an inward sense of usurpa- 
tion. Even in the silent midnights, 
while Gilbert slept and knew no 
regret, she listened to the murmurs 
of her conscience, and wept for her 
own dereliction from right. 

The severest part of her punish- 
ment seemed to be, that while blaming 
her husband instinctively for what 
she now felt had been cruelty and 
injustice, her love for him increased 
tenfold with a wild intensity which 
made her shudder. She saw him 
gay and reckless, and she said to her- 
self, “The hour of retribution is 
yet afar off.” But come it must, and 
this fear haunted her always. For 
her he had sinned, for love of her he 
had denied his vows before Heaven, 
and Katie’s only wish was, that on 
her might fall the thunder. 

She endeavoured, however, to hide 
from him the repentance which de- 
voured her, and strengthened by her 
sleepless devotion for his happiness, 
she contrived to blind him effectu- 
ally. She was always lively in his 
presence. Her songs, her jests, her 
fund of anecdote and observation, 
were poured forth for him, but when 
he departed she sank into apathy or 
dejection. I err in this; she still 
preserved her self-control with El- 
speth and Lady Marion, and neither 
of them could complain of her de- 
ficiency in the duties of sister and 
daughter, while Mr. Joseph Wylie 
found her an invaluable coadjutor in 
his schools and with his sick poor. 
In these last occupations, poor Katie 
sometimes cheated herself into real 
heart-happiness ; but again recurred 
the ever-pointed sting, and she would 
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think with St. Paul, “ What if after 
instructing others I myself am a 
castaway *” She became a mother. 

Colonel Ramsay pronounced her 
boy his heir. Little Robert, branded 
with the stain of illegitimacy, was 
flogged and forgotten in a village 
grammar-school, while the young 
Gilbert was heralded by rejoicings, 
and held to the baptismal font by an 
earl. 

The father looked on him with 
pride, the mother knelt alone by his 
cradle, and prayed that never might 
the hand of vengeance fall on that 
innocent head. She remembered 
that awful declaration, “ visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the child- 
ren ;” and long and earnestly she 
struggled in supplication, till the grey 
dawn found her still there with wet, 
pale cheeks, and clasped hands, mur- 
muring, “On me—on me alone, O 
Lord, visit this transgression! Spare 
them both—let me be the atone- 
ment!” 

It was a generous, yet mistaken 
prayer. How dare a worm of the 
dust offer to atone for the crimes of 
his fellow-worm ? 

Time went on. Katie had inter- 
ested herself, through Elspeth, in 
the forlorn, deserted orphans of the 
Hindoo. She often sent them money, 
and once contrived to visit them in 
secret. She knew not if her hus- 
band took personal care of them; he 
never mentioned their names to her, 
but he was so devoted, so attached to 
her and the little Gilbert, that it was 
evident he did not repent his mar- 
riage. 

Miss Lyndsay still continued in- 
exorable. Katie made an attempt to 
see her, but the old lady returned a 
stiff message to the liveried servant 
who took the card, that not having 
heard of Mrs. Ramsay’s death, she 
could not acknowledge any other 
person under that assumed title. 

Katie, hurt to the core by this in- 
dignity in the presence of her own 
servants, burst into a passion of 
tears; and the colonel’s rage, on 
learning the story, caused an irre- 
vocable quarrel between the rela- 
tives. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO EXPECT ? 


Ws cannot but feel that at a period 
like the present, when, amid acknow- 
ledged difficulties and dangers, par- 
liament has just resumed its sitting, 
the readers of Fraser's Mugazine 
have some right to expect that, by 
setting forth our own views con- 
cerning the state and prospects of 
the empire, we should assist them in 
arriving at settled opinions on the 
same important subject. A moment's 
reflection will, however, convince the 
more thoughtful, that to speak other- 
wise than in general terms upon 
public affairs and public men would, 
at this moment, be most injudicious. 
We really do not know what to-mor- 
row may bring forth. That there is 
famine in Ireland, dearth, amounting 
well-nigh to destitution, in many 
parts of Scotland, with great scarcity, 
not in England alone, but all over 
the continent of Europe, are admit- 
ted facts. It is not less true, that the 
relations of Great Britain with almost 
all the other powers of the civilised 
world are unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme. And that divisions in the 
Conservative camp have let in the 
enemy and saddled us, for awhile, 
with a Whig government, cannot be 
denied. Moreover, our own eyes 
have told us, and our ears contirm 
the report, that while Lord John 
Russell and his friends are in occu- 
pation of the Treasury benches, Sir 
Robert Peel, with the members of his 
late cabinet, have been thrust aside 
from the place of leaders of the op- 
position, and forced to look for seats 
wherever they can find them. Now 
it does appear to us, that, amid such 
a chaos of party and of opinion, any 
endeavour to lay down rules of action 
for the future would convict the 
individual who should kave the 
hardihood to make it of pure in- 
sanity. What, henceforth, is to be 
the standard of our principles? 
Loyalty to the Crown, and unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the great institutions 
of the country? Unquestionably 
so. But who, beyond the circle of 
Ultra- Radicals, professes nowadays 
to serve under any other banner? 
Have we not Lord John Russell at 
the head of the Government, with 


Mr. Ward, Mr. Charles Buller, and 
Mr. Hawes, at its tail? And is not 
Sir De Lacy Evans furious, because 
the place which is filled by Mr. Fox 
Maule was not conferred upon him ? 
Where,then, isthe use of talking about 
loyalty to the Crown, and a fixed 
determination to uphold the great 
institutions of the country? The 
Crown’s ministers are pledged to 
these things. Gentlemen who aspired 
to become ministers of the Crown, 
and are very angry because the Crown 
would not employ them, must think 
as they do who have taken the oaths 
of office; and forasmuch as cabinets 
are kept in, or turned out, by the 
voices of individual members of par- 
liament, it is quite clear that both 
the party which supports, and the 
broken masses which sit opposite to 
the members of the present govern- 
ment, are equally resolved to keep 
the crown on the queen’s head, and 
to defend from the attacks of level- 
lers and anarchists the fabric of the 
constitution. Where, then is the 
use of declaring, with a flourish of 
trumpets, that we mean to fight for 
the throne, which nobody threatens, 
or to defend institutions which every 
body seems pledged to uphold ? 

But, it will be said, there is the 
widest possible difference between 
professions of loyalty and loyalty 
itself! All who shout for the Crown 
and the maintenance of the great 
institutions of the country do not 
mean the same thing, far less under- 
stand these cries in the same sense 
that we do. In the present admi- 
nistration, for example, there are 
men of almost every shade of reli- 
gious opinion, from the bigotted 
Papist down to the not less bigotted 
Free-Kirk-man ; besides a pretty ex- 
cessive sprinkling of Any-thing- 
arians, who garnish its off-shoots 
and supply its extremities, On the 
subject of the Church, certainly one 
of the great institutions of the coun- 
try, it is therefore clear that the 
purposes of these gentlemen must be 
as diverse as their abstract opinions 
are contradictory; while among 
their misplaced supporters, a large 
proportion do not pretend to conceal 
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that they consider the constitution of 
the United States of America as the 
beau-idéal of human governments. 
Admitted freely; but what then? 
Does not the fact, that men every 
day say one thing and mean an- 
other add to our perplexity? Look 
on the other side of the House, and tell 
us, if you can, who are the true sup- 
porters of the Crown, and the great 
institutions of the country, and who 
the shams? ‘Time was when we 
could have pinned our faith, without 
hesitation, on Sir Robert Peel. Can 
we do so any longer? And as 
to Lord George Bentinck and his 
260 adherents—though we entertain 
for them great respect, though we 
believe them to be men of honour, 
steady of purpose, and seeking altoge- 
ther their country’s good—what have 
they as yet done to command our con- 
fidence? They broke with Peel, be 
it remembered, not on a constitu- 
tional question, but on a matter of 
fiscal arrangement. They had good 
cause for what they did, we acknow- 
ledge ; for Peel betrayed them, what- 
ever he may have done for the 
republic; and they could not trust 
him further. But before we permit 
ourselves to be numbered among 
their adherents, we must see what 
their notions are of loyalty to the 
Crown and a steady maintenance of 
the Constitution. If, according to 
their reading, the Corn-laws and 
such-like be great national insti- 
tutions, then we shall decline study- 
ing in the same volume with them. 
Corn-laws and protection to native 
industry may be wise measures of 
fiscal policy, or the reverse; and 
by the practical effect which they 
operate upon society at home and in 
the colonies we are quite ready to 
test them. But if the Protectionists 
go further, we must refuse to bear 
them company; because, whatever 
may be the tendency of arrangements 
of this sort, in themselves they are 
matters quite apart from great na- 
tional institutions. Would it be 
either judicious or honest to range 
ourselves on one side of the House or 
on the other, till we have better evi- 
dence than mere guess-work can oe 
ply in regard tothe oe on which the 
queen’s ministers for the time being 
intend to act? We really think not. 
It used to be an article in the old 
Tory creed, that the king’s govern- 
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ment must be supported; and 
strangely composed as the present ca- 
binet is, we cannot bring ourselves to 
0 them systematically and in 
order, till, by some overt act or an- 
other, they give proof that, among 
all the changes Be are going on 
round about us, Whiggism continues 
to be what it was from the beginning. 
Meanwhile, the business which the 
queen’s government has before it is ob- 
vious enough. The famine in Ireland 
must be subdued—the destitution in 
the Highlands of Scotland must be 
ameliorated —and measures adopted 
for the relief of the distress which 
largely prevails in England, These 
things, especially the first, must be 
accomplished out of hand. When 
people are dying of hunger, it is as 
cruel as it Is useless to waste time 
in arguing about the best mode of 
supplying them with bread. Feed 
them first, and legislate on the sub- 
ject of their permanent interests 
afterwards; but take care that there 
be no mixing up of these two essen- 
tially distinct objects. Laws enacted 
under the excitement of feeling are 
necessarily crude; and if feeling be 
roused by a contemplation of the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures, 
the chances are that our legislation 
will be not only crude, but unjust. 
Give for the present as much as ma 
be required for the starving Trish 
people; but do not encumber your 
charity with conditions which, in 
their fulfilment, may prove the 
sources of greater evils than those 
which you remove. Remember that 
there is a political maxim, on which 
all the great institutions of this 
country hang, that private pro- 
perty shall be sacred. If, in any 
portion of the empire, therefore, or 
by any particular act affecting any 
one class of her majesty’s subjects, 
you set this great principle at 
nought, an opening will be made 
through whieh it is impossible but 
that, sooner or later, universal anar- 
chy shall enter. Wherefore do not 
attempt, in your anxiety to relieve 
the peasant, to saddle each land- 
lord of Ireland with the compul- 
sory maintenance of all the poor 
upon his own estate. Such a law 
would amount to an act of confis- 
cation against all the landowners in 
the country ; and neglectful as many 
of them may have been of their social 
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dutics heretofore, they are not charge- 
able with the crime of high-treason, 
and do not, therefore, deserve to be 
attainted. Doubtless, care must be 
taken to provide against the recur- 
rence of the calamity under which 
Ireland now suffers; that is to say, 
such care as human forethought may 
be able to suggest; and in any ar- 
rangement of the sort, an improved 
Poor-law will of necessity find a con- 
spicuous place. But to require by act 
of parliament that each landowner 
shall maintain—profitably for himself 
if he can, unprofitably if he cannot— 
every man, woman, and child that 
happens to reside upon his estate, is 
neither more nor less than to rob 
him of his patrimony. Pat is not 
the boy to oppress himself with hard 
work, if he can help it. Once make 
him aware that the law has secured 
for him food to eat and a cabin to 
shelter him, and he will soon lay up 
his spade and his hoe in ordinary. 
He may run an errand now and 
then, or carry the squire’s game-bag, 
or do, fora glass of whisky, any thing 
else, which implies no great or con- 
tinuous exertion; but labour will he 
never, except by fits or starts, in his 
own garden. Accordingly we must 
enter our protest against any scheme 
which may have for its object the 
establishment of a permanent labour- 
rate in Ireland; or the setting up 
of arrangements, by due course of 
law, which shall controvert the apo- 
stolical doctrine, that “ He who will 
not work, let him not eat.” 

We confess, however, that we en- 
tertain a better opinion of Lord John 
Russell than to apprehend that he 
will commit such an egregious blun- 
der in legislation. Indeed the man- 
ner in which, since the accession of 
the Whigs to power, it has been at- 
tempted to meet the calamity under 
which Ireland suffers, proves that 
their views tend—well-nigh to a 
fault—in the opposite direction. For, 
in truth, the system of breaking up 
roads for the mere purpose of im- 
proving them, fully vindicates its 
authors from the charge of having 
sacrificed an abstract principle to the 
movements of feeling. Lord John 
and his friends were determined that, 
since the State must pay, the State 
should reap the benefit. They would 
not expend the public money — not 
they — for the benefit of individuals. 
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To render the communications of a 
country more easy, is to seek the 
benefit of the community ; and, there- 
fore, having no other public works on 
which to employ the indigent, they 
set them in gangs to the process of 
mending the highways. Moreover, 
so determined are they to give relief, 
without respect of persons, that they 
actually entice away all the able- 
bodied men of the island from the 
cultivation of the fields to the mac- 
adamising of horse-roads and foot- 
paths. ‘To be sure, the immediate con- 
sequences of such a blind adhesion 
to system are, that four-fifths, at 
least, of the arable soil of the coun- 
try lies fallow. Not asmall farmer 
in the south or west of Ireland has 
dug, or ploughed, or cropped his 
land this autumn ; and hence we have 
the prospect of a scarcity next year, 
more grievous than that under which 
we are now suffering, with the pain- 
ful assurance that the sacrifices which 
have been or yet remain to be made, 
must be made again by the people of 
England and Scotland, once, at least, 
if not more frequently, in an aggra- 
vated form. 

There is no help for all this now; 
the error has been committed — the 
evil is done, and the sharpest possible 
condemnation of its authors would 
not effect acure. It had been pre- 
ferable, doubtless, even to put money 
into the landlords’ pockets, by em- 
ploying in the cultivation of the soil 
the crowds whom the government 
has been forced to take into its pay. 
For though individuals, some . of 
them not too deserving, might have 
been the immediate gainers, at least 
we should have had something to 
shew for our money; fields already 
green with the tender blade of the 
new wheat, instead of roads broken 
up and rendered impassable. And, 
more satisfactory still, there would 
have been the pleasant assurance of 
a deliverance, at no very distant date, 
from our troubles. Nevertheless, as 
we have just said, the thing is done ; 
and the Whig government must not 
be too severely censured for it. That 
they did not look sufficiently far be- 
fore them, that they were satisfied to 
act upon abstract principles in a case 
which demanded measures prompt, 
bold, and energetic, they themselves 
must, in their secret souls, acknow- 
ledge. But all the past we are 
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ready to forgive them, provided the 
arrangements for the future be 
marked with greater wisdom and 
farsightedness. Therefore, as re- 
gards the Irish fumine question, they 
come before us with hands compara- 
tively clean; they have blundered, 
but we shall not denounce them on 
that account, because they did not 
seek office, but were, in some mea- 
sure, forced into it: they will even 
command our confidence, provided 
they neither persevere in a course 
which has miscarried, nor, in the 
endeavour to escape out of it, rush 
into worse things. 

Again, though it be difficult to 
avoid contrasting the hurry-skurry 
proceedings of the present men with 
the systematic establishment by the 
late government of depdts of provi- 
sions in the least accessible districts 
of Ireland, we are neither indisposed 
to give due weight to the arguments 
with which the Whigs defend them- 
selves, nor shall we object to such an 
interference with the Corn-law of 
last year as may enable the holders 
of bonded grain to pour their stock 
into the market, duty free. Of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Corn-law, indeed, one 
of the worst features, in our opinion, 
was the imposition of a fixed duty, 
even though the arrangement might 
be temporary only. All that he 
sought, in the way of compromise, 
would have been equally achieved 
had his bill determined that the law, 
as it existed in 1845, should expire 
in 1849. In such an arrangement, 
the country would have been reap- 
ing, at this moment, the advantage of 
an abundant supply, brought in 
from abroad, at a duty of one shil- 
ling per quarter. Now, under the 
recent law, the price of wheat has 
been enhanced above an average 
higher than we have known for 
twenty years, by a four-shilling duty, 
and the tax has operated so long and 
so injuriously, that though it be 
repealed or suspended to-morrow, 
we verily believe that the profit will 
go exclusively into the pockets of 
speculators. Still, during a season of 
dearth, it is absolutely necessary that 
no impediments should be thrown by 
the legislature in the way of a free 
importation of grain into the coun- 
try. Wherefore, while we expect 
little good, we see no reason to appre- 
hend evil from a suspension of the act 
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of last session ; and only regret that 
the statesman who, before he came 
into office, clamoured for an imme- 
diate and total repeal, should have 
lacked either courage or providence 
enough to open the ports by royal 
proclamation, and to trust to par- 
liament for an act of indemnity, 
which would not have been refused 
him. 

Thus for the present it is manifest 
that Lord John Russell has nothing 
to fear. Whatever he may propose, 
with a view to remove immediate 
distress, will, so long as the measure 
is practicable and temporary, meet 
with the favourable consideration of 
all parties; for the Navigation-laws 
themselves, important as they are 
to the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy, must yield to the pres- 
sure of more urgent considerations ; 
though we cannot doubt that care 
will be taken to hinder their entire 
extinction. Indeed we see no rea- 
son why a suggestion thrown out, 
if we mistake not, in The Morning 
Herald of the 16th of last month, 
should not be acted upon, and ships 
of war sent off for supplies to Ame- 
rica. But beyond these points, Lord 
John need not calculate on carrying 
things all his own way. We assure him 
that his foreign policy is not looked 
upon with an eye of favour by the 
English people. They do not think 
that the Montpensier marriage is 
worth the time and paper that have 
been wasted in finding fault with it; 
and as to the absorption of Cracow 
into the Austrian empire, it is a matter 
on which few human beings, outside 
the walls of the Foreign Office, trou- 
ble their heads. One thing, however, 
the English people are bent upon ; 
namely, that there shall be no war 
about questions of royal alliances 
for which the occasion has long passed 
away. The dullest peasant who knows 
any thing about the matter, knows 
perfectly well, that in the severance 
of Belgium from Holland the treaty 
of Vienna fell to pieces ; and it would 
be difficult to persuade him that Eng- 
land, which consented to the act in 
question, has the smallest right to 
complain if her example be followed 
by powers whose immediate tran- 
quillity is—or as is said to be—bound 
up in the arrangement against which 
her majesty has been ,advised to 
protest. 
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If the Whigs be satisfied to pay due 
attention to these matters, and mo- 
derate or improve their tone in their 
foreign correspondence; if they ask 
only for powers which shall enable 
them to feed the starving, and to re- 
lieve the suffering from their dis- 
tress, not a voice will be raised against 
them, either in parliament or else- 
where. Neither do we think that there 
is any disposition to regard with an un- 
friendly eye any proposals they may 
make for improving the moral and so- 
cial condition of the country at large. 
Narrowly watched they must indeed 
expect to be, because heretofore 
their projects were hardly such as to 
awaken the sympathies or command 
the co-operation of the great body of 
the respectable classes. But even the 
Whigs may have learned wisdom 
from experience; and a little more 
regard than they were formerly ac- 
customed to pay to the judgments of 
men as wise as themselves, will tell 
prodigiously in their favour just at 
this moment. What a game is in 
their hands! Strong in the weakness 
of their rivals, yet so situated as to 
have the plea of compulsion to urge, 
when goaded into rash attempts by 
their supporters, they may, if they 
be commonly prudent, not only ren- 
der themselves secure in their pre- 
sent places, but work out, by slow 
degrees, many useful changes in the 
machinery of government. But the 
first display of restlessness will, they 
may depend upon it, prove fatal to 
them. 

It is pretty evident, from the pro- 
ceedings at the late meeting in Dub- 
lin, that the landed proprietors of 
Ireland look for some sweeping at- 
tack upon their order, and are pre- 

ed in a body to resist it. It 
is equally manifest, from the tone 
of a morning paper, and of the 
Whig-Radica! press in general, that 
a large section of the supporters of 
government expect and desire that 
such attack should be made. Now 
we warn Lord John Russell, that 
any move in this direction, however 
it may be marked by wisdom and 
moderation, will bring a hornet's- 
nest about his ears; and that un- 
less it prove both wise and mode- 
rate, it will destroy him quite. At 
the same time nothing can be more 
certain, than that to leave things in 
Ireland as they are is impossible, 
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What will Lord John do? This re- 
mains to be seen; and on the turn 
which the die may take—if he has 
fairly thrown it — more will depend 
than the mere settlement of tie ques- 
tion which by this process may be 
raised. 

Again, a whisper has gone abroad 
that there is an open or concealed 
breach between the head of the Whig 
cabinet and the bishops; and the 
cause of the quarrel is not, if we be 
rightly informed, altogether a secret. 
Lord John, it is said, is greatly dis- 
satisfied with the working of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Weshould 
be exceedingly surprised if he were 
not—the Ecclesiastical Commission is 
a body which, from the very nature 
of its composition, cannot work well; 
for bishops are not often clever men 
of business; and chancellors of the 
exchequer and first lords of the trea- 
sury have something else to attend to 
than to audit complicated accounts ; 
the consequence is, that the whole 
business of the board is left to be 
transacted by the secretary,—a re- 
spectable man, no doubt, in his station, 
but hardly fitted, either by natural 
talent or accomplishments, to fulfil 
so grave atrust. Besides, Mr. Mur- 
phy is not the responsible party ; he 
may advise, and set forth reasons 
why such and such arrangements 
should be made; but being without 
authority to act, except at the bidding 
of others, neither the odium of failure 
nor the triumph of success attach of 
right to him. Lord John Russell, it 
is said, is not satisfied with this sort 
of arrangement; the funds arising 
from suppressed canonries do not 
come up to what it was expected they 
would produce; the manner of ad- 
ministration is loose and expensive— 
and jobs are often perpetrated, or 
strong suspicions touching their per- 
petration are rife. Aacetiene Land 
John proposes to suppress the present 
board, and to give the administration 
of church property into the hands of 
three commissioners, who shall be 
handsomely remunerated for their 
services, und be responsible, like the 
Poor-law Commissioners, to the go- 
vernment. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of 
this story we only give it as it has 
been given to us, though we may 
add that in all substantial particu- 
lars we believe it. Moreover, it is 
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stated that Lord John has opened 
his design to the primate, and that 
the primate, after consulting the rest 
of the bishops, has pronounced, in 
their names and in his own, against 
it. One dissentient, and only one, 
seems to have gone off from the 
episcopal band: the Bishop of Nor- 
wich is reported to have coincided in 
opinion with the prime minister.— 
Now here, again, we warn Lord John 
that his courage is carrying him be- 
ond the limits of common prudence. 
‘or ourselves, as we were no ad- 
mirers of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion from the outset, so its failure, if 
it have failed, excites in us very little 
surprise; indeed, we never looked 
for any other result, though we ad- 
mit that the catastrophe comes sooner 
than—by us, at least—it had been an- 
ticipated. At the same time the course 
of events is as natural as from the 
first it was conspicuous. The govern- 
ment has a design upon the property 
of certain great corporate bodies, eac 
of which, under its original constitu- 
tion, stands apart from all the rest. A 
stir is raised about the abuse of these 
corporate funds, and instead of seeing 
whether or not means might be de- 
vised by which each corporation 
should be enabled—perhaps compel- 
led—to ‘use its funds better, govern- 
ment persuades the existing corpora- 
tors to join in getting a law passed 
through parliament whereby they 
conjointly surrender their rights of 
property and management into the 
hands of a commissioner, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown. The better 
to smooth these difficulties, govern- 
ment begins, of course, by giving to 
each corporate individual seats at the 
new board, well knowing that, if they 
do not really blunder through igno- 
rance, it will be easy oan to per- 
suade the public that they have blun- 
dered. At last the proper moment for 
raising anew cry comes. ‘The corpo- 
rators are said to be incompetent ad- 
ministrators; the funds with which 
so much good was to have been ac- 
complished are wasted. It is right 
that they should be relieved from 
duties too arduous for their strength, 
and new and more skilful administra- 
tors nominated. Can they resist? 
Have they any right to say, We will 
not retire from the commission; the 
property was ours originally, and we 
consented toits being merged ina com- 
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mon fund only on condition that we, 
and. our successors for ever, should 
have a general control over its ma- 
nagement ? Surely not. The law has 
given power to the Crown to nominate 
whom it will; or if the present law 
did not go so far as this, a good case 
being made out, there will be no dif- 
ficulty whatever in procuring a new 
law which shall settle the matter. 
And what follows? The stepfrom one 
unpaid commissioner, nominated for 
purposes of administration, to another, 
or possibly to the same commissioner, 
appointed and paid to determine in 
what way the corporate funds can 
best be expended for the general good, 
was not half so wide as that which the 
corporators took when they merged 
their separate and independent rights 
into one. And then, if the Church 
property be applied to purposes of 
moral and religious education, who 
will have a right to complain ? 

If we were quite satisfied that 
things would stop at the point at 
which Lord John is said for the pre- 
sent to be aiming, he should have all 
the support which we might be able 
to give him; for the propriety of 
effecting some change in the consti- 
tution of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion cannot be doubted. But we do 
not believe that they will stop here, 
or that it is meant that they should. 
We therefore, once again, warn Lord 
John, that in breaking with the 
Church he is placing a huge rock 
a-head in the course of his own use- 
fulness. The Church was coerced 
into the acceptance of a scheme of 
reform once, and yielded because 
Sir Robert Peel, the professed cham- 
pion of the Church, proposed the 
measure. But she will accept no- 
thing voluntarily at the hands of the 
Whigs, and she is a formidable anta- 
gonist when roused. If Lord John 
be wise, he will leave her alone; at 
all events during the present session 
of parliameat. 

In like manner the Educational 
movements of the present ministr 
seem to be beset with danger—as well 
tothe cause of national education itself 
as to the stability of the cabinet. We 
defy them to stir, without rousing the 
suspicion of religionists of every class. 
The High Church party have taken 
their ground. ‘They will not accept 
secular instruction for the children of 
the poor, unless it be combined with 
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religiousinstruction ; and religious in- 
struction to be acceptable to them 
must include a course of training in 
Church principles. Even Dr. Hook's 
proposal has been rejected, as, indeed, 
in many respects it deserved to be; 
and we are as far removed from a 
happy solution of our difficulties on 
this head asever. For it is very cer- 
tain that Dissenters will not agree to 
have their children educated in a faith 
of which they disapprove; while the 
Church abiding obstinate, and claim- 
ing to be regarded as the sole instruc- 
tor of the youth of England in divine 
things, renders agreement or tempo- 
rising between them impossible. 

It appears, therefore, to us, that 
the question of National Education, 
which they stand pledged to take up, 
will offer serious difficulties to the 

resent cabinet. At the same time, 
it is our duty not to condemn them 
before heard; we will see what they 
propose to do before we either praise 
or censure ; and feeling the great im- 
portance of the subject, we may even 
promise that, unless their measure 
run into extremes, it will be met with 
a serious and respectful attention 
from all respectable men ofall shades 
of opinion. That ministers will be 
able to carry their own suggestions 
into effect, not being extreme, we 
very much doubt; but failure in 
such a case can bring no discredit. 
It will certainly not break them down. 

Lastly,—there seems to be but too 
sure a prospect of embarrassment this 
year in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try. It is impossible to meet the exi- 
gencies of a time like the present with 
the resources ordinarily at the disposal 
of a government; for Ireland will re- 
quire an outlay of many more millions 
ere she be able to go alone, and Scot- 
land is not in a state to be left entirely 
to the exertions of private benevolence. 
Moreover, the same cause which ope- 
rates to the detriment of comfort in 
domestic circles, injuriously affects 
trade. Our exports, instead of in- 
creasing with the application of liberal 
principles to our commercial code, 
Love much fallen off. In our towns 
and villages the shopkeeper cannot get 
rid of his goods as he used to do; and 
most of the large manufacturers, after 
filling their warehouses, have been 
reduced to keep their work-people at 
short time. What is to be done? 
Are we, as is whispered in well-in- 
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formed circles, to have the Income- 
tax raised to five per cent? And 
will the people of england submit to 
this ? 

And now one word in reference to 
the position of the gentlemen who 
occupy what is called the Opposition 
side of the House, and who, in point 
of numbers, as far exceed the strength 
of the ministerial party as, through 
their own misfortune or the faults of 
their leaders, they come short of it in 
moral power. Is the breach which has 
severed Lord George Bentinck from 
Sir Robert Peel quite irreconcilable ? 
We verily believe that it is. Wedo 
not think that any contingency can 
occur, that any pressure from with- 
out, any movement from within, can 
arise which shall be of sufficient force 
to bring these gentlemen cordially 
together. The Protectionists will 
never forgive the man who has twice 
betrayed them. Sir Robert Peel can 
neither forgive nor forget the many 
personal attacks to which he has, by 
the Protectionists, been subjected. 

3enjamin Disraeli is a thorn in 
his side. It would be very ridicu- 
lous to affect ignorance of these 
truths, and worse than absurd to un- 
derrate their importance. They have 
broken the Tory party to pieces,—at 
at least for the present. ‘They have 
cruelly, wantonly, and most wickedly 
dissolved a political alliance, more 
influential than any which has existed 
in this country since the era of the 
Revolution. Moreover, look at the 
thing as we may, we can discover no 
adequate reason for it. The country 
was at peace—the revenue was flou- 
rishing —trade was brisk — public 
feeling was quiescent, when all at 
once, without any previous warning 
given, Sir Robert Peel thought fit to 
declare himself friendly to the abo- 
lition of the Corn-laws. He pleaded, 
as an excuse for so complete a change 
of opinion, his fear of a coming fa- 
mine. His predictions were ridiculed, 
his statements disputed and denied ; 
yet let us not forget, that the very 
men who thus scouted the minister's 
reasoning went far before him in the 
measure which they proposed as the 
best wherewith to combat an impend- 
ing calamity. It was the Protec- 
tionists who first suggested the pro- 
priety of suspending the operation of 
the Corn-laws: it was Sir Robert 
Pecl, the newly converted enemy to 
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their existence, who rejected the pro- 
posal, and for the time actually ren- 
dered them more stringent. Neither 
party can forget this. The Protec- 
tionists have some right to affirm, 
that other motives than those which he 
avowed must have swayed their then 
leader in ‘his decisions. Sir Robert 
must feel that by resisting their 
proposal he has made himself, in 
some sort, the cause of the distress 
which is desolating Ireland at this 
moment. And what is the conse- 
quence? As regards Peel, beyond 
all question that he has lost his sta- 
tus in the political world. He may 
affect, for awhile, to play the part of 
Mentor, and advise both sides as 
calmly as if he took no personal in- 
terest in their discussions. But the 
leader of a great political party he 
can never again be, inasmuch as 
the Whigs themselves would distrust, 
were he openly to join them. Nei- 
ther is it of the smallest use to spe- 
culate on the healing effect of time 
in such a case. There are wounds 
which time cannot heal, and this is 
one of them. Had Peel acted with a 


little more of ner and candour ; 


had he reasoned with the members 
of the Conservative party in private ; 
had he given to their chiefs his con- 
fidence, and made out something like 
a case, we venture to say that there 
is hardly any measure towards the 
accomplishment of which he would 
have failed to command their co- 
operation; none, at least, short of 
that which drove him out of office : 
and which, seeing the results to which 
it would surely lead, he ought, at all 
hazards, to have abandoned. For it 
is a grievous error to suppose that 
the accomplishment of any particular 
purpose, however important in itself, 
can make amends for the dislocation 
of a loyal and high-minded party. 
Such a party cannot fall without 
opening the doors of office and influ- 
ence to men of a far laxer code of 
political morals. And we shall be 
exceedingly glad to find that the 
Whigs of 1847 do not make use of 
the opportunity, which seems to have 
been created to their hands, for the 
purpose of inserting the small end of 
the wedge, during the driving home 
of which, changes more important 
than have yet been witnessed shall, 
. some sort, be rendered ineyita- 
dle. 


What are we to Expect ? 


In such circumstances, and amid 
such an ascerbation of feeling, it must 
be apparent to himself, and to the 
most devoted of his followers, that 
Sir Robert Peel’s continued presence 
in the House of Commons can accom- 
plish little good to any one. He can 
scarcely expect to be received by his 
late party as their chief any more. 
It is impossible that he should be 
content to play a secondary part 
under the new leaders, whoever they 
may be, to whom the Tories (for we 
have no fancy for the word Conser- 
vative) shall give in their adhesion. 
Neither is it in the nature of things 
that he should pass over to the ranks 
of the Whigs; or that, passing over, 
he should be by them received in a 
manner worthy of his acknowledged 
talents and undoubted habits of busi- 
ness. The Whigs are not in want of 
leaders. They have Lord John, 
himself a host; and, failing him, 
many more aspiring youths than can 
be boasted of by the opposite party. 
And happy as they will always be to 
take advantage of Peel’s assistance, 
and to profit by his speeches and his 
votes, when he shall be pleased to 
speak and vote in their favour, they 
will never push aside one of their 
own set to make way for him, or 
admit him, to the end of his days, 
into their confidence. What, then, 
can he do in the House of Com- 
mons? Sit apart and watch for his 
country’s welfare, like some oracle 
created to advise, but having no power 
to compel the adoption of his recom- 
mendations? Surely such a position 
will prove very irksome to himself— 
undoubtedly it will be the source of 
much inconvenience to others. For 
influence he will have none, except 
with some dozen or two of ancient 
colleagues; who, being moved by 
memories of a happier sort, may 
shrink from deserting him in his 
downfal. The rest of the House, 
be they called by what name they 
may, will neglect him. And yet not al- 
gether so; his powers of speech 
must tell in any popular assembly, 
his intimate acquaintance with 
parliamentary law and usage will 
give him a thousand opportunities of 
damaging, if he cannot throw down, 
his rivals in the leaders’ places. It is 
a pity that he should expose himself 
to the almost irresistible temptation 
of causing this damage. Let him 
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retire into private life, or accept the 
peerage which his sovereign is ready 
to confer upon him. It will be the 
noblest act which he has ever per- 
formed since he first crossed the 
threshold of the House of Commons ; 
for between the younger members of 
the late cabinet and the heads of 
the Protectionist party there is no 
feud which a little explanation on 
both sides could not speedily end. 
Such is a general outline of our 
views and feelings, at a crisis in the 
political history of the British em- 
pire to which we can remember no 
arallel. Our readers will, doubt- 
ess, gather from it, that of the Whigs 
and of their principles we are as 
distrustful as we ever were. Mean- 
while it is our duty, and we briefly 
recommend the same course to our 
readers for adoption, to stand, as it 
were, apart. The Whigs must have 
fair play; that they will manage 
matters well for any length of 
time, in promoting the people’s in- 
terests, while they maintain in their 
integrity the great institutions of the 


What are we to Expect? 


[February, 1847. 


country, we rather hope than anti- 
cipate. If they do, they shall have 
our hearty support; and if they do 
not, they may rely upon it that we 
will tell them of their backsliding, 
and use our best endeavours to turn 
them out; and then it will be seen 
how far the Protectionists deserve 
the good opinion which, at the pre- 
sent moment, we entertain of them. 


Since the preceding pages went to 
press, Lord John Russell has made 
a declaration of his intended mea- 
sures of relief for Ireland. We have 
neither time nor space to discuss 
them now. But we advise the con- 
stitutional party to watch them nar- 
rowly, both in their developement 
and in their working, and to guard 
their judgments against the risk of 
being overclouded by feeling. They 
have certainly not made upon our 
minds a very favourable impression, 
and we shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of stating why we distrust 
both them and their author. 
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